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Average  net  paid  total  circulations  of  Chicago  daily  newspapers,  October,  1943 

During  October,  the  total  net  paid  circulation  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  weekdays  averaged  in  excess  of  930,000.  •  This  was  from 
45.1,000  to  640,000  more  total  daily  circulation  than  delivertMl  by  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers — and  more  than  deliveretl  hy  any 
two  other  Chicago  daily  newspap<‘rs  combinc<l.  And  in  Chicago  and  suburbs  the  Tribune,  daily  and  Sunday,  is  the  only  (Chicago 
newspaper  which  delivers  the  equivalent  of  majority  coverage  of  all  the  families.  Peak  employmtmt  is  steadily  converting  new 
thoii.sands  of  families  into  prf>spe<‘ts  for  what  you  sell.  To  get  your  full  share  of  your  new  opportunities  in  Chicago,  build  your 
program  around  the  Tribune — the  newspafier  which  delivers  with  maximum  economy  the  intensive  advertising  pressure  you  neetl 
to  make  a  maximum  showing  in  Chieago.  •  Rates  |M“r  100,000  circulation  are  among  America’s  lowest. 


THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


OCTOBER  AVERAGE  NET 
PAID  TOTAL  SUNDAY  CIR¬ 
CULATION:  OVER  1,250,000 
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TKe  Historical  Aeri 


Spanning  the  channel  connecting  Duluth  harbor  with  Lake  Superior  through  which 


flow  ever-increasing  tons  of  vital  iron  ore,  coal,  grain,  dairy  products,  etc.,  as  well 


as  new  tankers,  frigates  and  coast  guard  cutters  built  in  Duluth’s  busy  ship  yards. 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


ANOTHER  FAMOUS  BRIDGE 

— The  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune. 

In  peacetime  and  wartime  the  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Trihune  serve  as  a  most  profitable  bridge  for 
wise  advertisers.  A  bridge  between  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  575,000  consumers  in  this  rich  diversi¬ 
fied  industrial  area.  A  bridge  between  you  and 
your  customers  that  must  be  used  to  get  maximum 
results  in  the  twenty  surrounding  counties — *Min- 
nesota's  second  largest  market.  The  only  bridge 
between  you  and  your  customers  in  the  exclusive 
Duluth  area — because  it  is  not  influenced  by  any 
other  media. 

*Twin  Minnraota’i  First  Markrt 


National  holiday  no  longer  a 

FATAL  DAY 


Philadelphia,  you  may  remember,  was  Another  thunderous  barrage  of  editorials 

the  home  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  witnessed  forced  the  bill  through  the  Senate  45  to 

its  world  premiere.  And  in  the  state  of  2.  The  Governor's  signature  made  it  law. 

Pennsylvania,  the  celebration  of  the  Fireworks  were  finished  .  .  .  but  not  yet! 

Fourth  was  as  immutable  as  the  seasons. 

And  traditional  with  fireworks.  Fireworks  manufacturers,  with  a 

Fireworks  had  been  forbidden  in  some  gall  unmatched  in  modem  times,  appealed 

states  for  years,  but  Pennsylvania  still  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  howled 

permitted  explosives  in  amateur  hands,  about  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  the  rights 

suffered  a  long  casualty  list,  every  year.  of  trade,  etc.  .  .  .  But  by  this  time,  the 

aroused  public  was  implacable  to  further 
IN  Pennsylvania  on  July  4th,  1938,  delay.  Thwarted  manufacturers  withdrew 

eight  people  were  killed,  ten  blinded  and  without  a  hearing.  Fireworks  in  amateur 

some  seventeen  hundred  injured,  many  hands  were  finished  in  Pennsylvania,  this 

permanently.  And  The  Inquirer  began  to  time  for  good — the  public  good. 

ask  why  homicide,  accident  and  arson  were 

sanctioned  on  the  national  holiday.  IHE  Inquirer’s  campaign  lasted  ten 

Inquirerwritersandcartoonists started  months,  won  the  respect  of  citizens  all 
a  driving  offensive.  In  four  months,  an  over  the  State,  and  the  commendation  of 

anti-fireworks  bill  was  passed  in  the  State  civic  and  fraternal  organizations  for  .  .  . 

Legislature  by  155  to  9. . .  and  was  killed  "public  spirit,  leadersMp,  and  unflagging 

a  month  later  in  the  Senate  by  two  votes!  perseverance”,  quabties  by  which  any 

The  episode  brought  The  Inquirer’s  newspaper  justifies  its  public  franchise 

ire  to  full  flame,  subjected  the  legislators  .  .  .  qu^ities  similarly  indispensable  to 

to  censure.  A  second  bill,  introduced  in  an  advertising  medium! 

1939,  passed  the  House  169  to  8.  Again 
the  Senate  tried  to  suppress  it,  faltered 
in  the  face  of  public  indignation . . .  made 
a  final  attempt  to  delay  passage  of  the 
measure  through  July  4,  1939. 

By  this  time  The  Inquirer’s  campaign 
had  virtually  unanimous  public  support. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Osborn,  Scolaro.  .Mpeker  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Su  Louis 
Keenp  FiU[>atrirk,  San  Francisco 
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YOU  are  seeing  right  now 
what  America  can  do  when 
she  pours  her  whole  spirit  into 
a  job,  even  if  that  job  be  war. 

Think  what  prodigies  of  benefit 
we  can  win  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  if  with  equal  drive  and 
purpose  we  tackle  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  peace! 

We  have  done  that  before,  you 
know  —  over  a  wondrous  150 
years  —  in  which  we  rocketed 
from  hardscrabble  beginnings  to 
our  place  now  as  the  No.  1  na¬ 
tion  on  this  earth. 

We  can  do  it  again  —  this  time 
with  the  whole  world  as  our  sup-  From  the 
pliers  and  customers  —  if  in¬ 
spired  by  the  same  vision  we  keep  our 
faith  in  what  free  men  can  do,  given  a 
L-hance. 

'T' here  is  no  higher  mission  for  the  serv¬ 
iceable  American  newspaper  than  to  il¬ 
luminate  that  vision  and  vigilantly  to 
guard  for  its  readers  the  freedom  which 
keeps  it  alight. 

In  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  great  key 
cities  of  the  nation  Hearst  Newspapers 
shoulder  a  major  part  in  this  task— whole¬ 
heartedly,  as  the  people  who  rely  on  them 
for  news  and  guidance  are  well  aware. 


C  M^yeth  painting 


Who  are  these  people?  The  backbone  of 
dynamic  America  —  the  decent,  honest, 
diligent,  on-their-way-up  people  —  the 
purposeful  millions  who  mean  to  get 
somewhere,  and  prefer  to  earn  their  way. 

Faithfully,  in  peacetime  as  in  war,  Hearst 
Newspapers  have  served  them,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  these  nearly  5,000,000 
families  now  should  hold  our  papers  in 
special  regard.  Thus: 

If  it  is  on-the-minute,  accurate  news  they 
want,  they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first. 

If  it  is  authentic  interpretation  of  events 
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or  trustworthy  editorial  counsel  they 
want,  they  look  to  Hearst  Newspapers 
first. 

If  it  is  features,  newspictures,  cartoons, 
columnists’  comment,  society,  sports  or 
business  news  they  want,  they  look  to 
Hearst  Netvspapers  first. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  which  no  sensible 
advertiser  with  an  eye  on  the  future  will 
ignore. 

It  is  simply  that  in  planning  marketing 
programs  to  reach  these  people,  he  should 
look  to  Hearst  Newspapers  first,  as  do 
they. 


Hearst  Newspapers 
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Serving  the  American  People— 

their  Freedom,  Security  and  Progress- 

—by  providing  them  trustworthy  News, 

Comment,  Counsel,  Entertainment,  and  Advertising. 

NEW  YORK  lOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Eveoiog  and  Sunday 

LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

Morning  and  Sunday 

BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN 
Morning  and  Evening 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 

SAN  ANTONIO  UG«I 
Evening  and  SundV 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

Morning  and  Sunday 

LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER 

Sunday 

MILWALTKEE  SENTINEL 

Morning  and  Sunday 

ALBANY  TIMES  UI«9 
Morning  and  Suodtf 

CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  and  Sunday 

BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 

Evening 

PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 

DETROIT  TIMES 

Evening  and  Sunday 

BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

Sunday 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 

OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER 
Evening 
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Which  New  Yorkers 

are  buying  most  of  your 

housekeeping  aids? 


YOUR  SOAPS  AND  SOAP  POWDERS?  . . .  WAXES  AND  POLISHES?  . . .  KITCHEN  AND  BATHROOM  CLEANSERS? 


New  Yorkers 
living  in 
APARTMENT 

-  HOUSES? 

c. 

■) 

f«pf«senlin9  of  oM  N.  Y.  C. 


or 


New  Yorkers 
living  in 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C — live  in  an  apartment  hotel;  send  all  their 
laundry  out.  How  much  laundry  soap  will  they  buy? 

The  H — 't  live  in  a  3-room  apartment,  carpeted  wall  to 
wall.  How  much  floor  polish  will  they  buy? 

Mr.  and  AArs.  J —  live  in  a  2-room  apartment...eot  most  of 
their  meals  out.  How  much  kitchen  cleanser  will  they  buy? 

Unusual  New  Yorkers?  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  repre¬ 
sent  millions.  (Actually  1  out  of  3  New  York  families  live  in 
1  or  2-room  apartments.) 

What!  No  prospects  in  N.  Y.  C.  for  my  home  product?  Yes, 


many  thousand  times  yes,— and  fortunately  for  us,  a  huge 
portion  of  them  live  in  Queens  and  Staten  Island  ...  the 
home-residential  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

Statistically  speaking,  it  looks  like  this: 

I-VAMIY  HOMfS 

1  rAMIlY  HOMES  lp«r  M  fomWail 

Queens .  153,179  424 

Staten  Island .  30,123  701 

Manhattan .  9,469  17 

Brooklyn .  90,239  126 

Bronx  .  21,960  58 

Yes,  this  great  city's  private  homes  are  a  gigantic  market 
for  all  types  of  home  products.  More  important,  they  are 
concentrated  in  specific  areas.  Still  more  important,  the 
largest  of  these  areas  are  solidly  covered  by  HOME  news¬ 
papers,  newspapers  that  give  you  intense,  economical 
coverage  among  your  preferred  prospects. 
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Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens’  '  Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens' 


Covering  Staten  Island 
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national  asset  of  inestimable  value. 
It  gives  bright  promise  of  what  the 
industry  can  accomplish  in  postwar 
transportation . 

We  must  guard  against  the  loss  of 
this  asset,  and  make  sure  that  it  shall 
be  used  to  the  nation’s  utmost  benefit 
in  the  postwar  era. 

Until  the  war  is  won,  our  only  aim 
will  be  the  achievement  of  an  early 
victory. 

But  when  the  peace  comes,  we  hope 
that  a  progressive  policy  for 
world-wide  aviation  will 
enable  our  country  to  take 
its  proper  place  of  leader- 
ship  in  international 
commerce. 


TWA  recently  completed  its  1,100th 
transatlantic  flight.  This  record  was 
made  in  a  period  of  less  than  20 
months,  in  operations  performed  for 
the  Army’s  Air  Transport  Command. 

We  are  proud  of  this  achievement, 
but  we  are  happy  to  confess  that 
TWA  is  by  no  means  the  only  airline 
rendering  this  type  of  service  to  the 
armed  forces. 


Our  work  in  military  transport 
operation  is  typical  of  work  being 
done  by  the  entire  airline  industry 
today,  in  helping  to  win  the  war. 


The  vast  overocean  f 
experience  now  being 
amassed  by  U.  S.  air¬ 
lines  has  become  a 


TRANSCOMTIMmAl 


It  says:  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  weighing  in  with  the  heaviest 
national  advertising  gain,,, and  is  the  hottest  buy  in  toum,** 


IF  YOU’RE  planning  for  ’44,  and  the  solid  Cincinnati  market  is 
on  your  schedule,  cast  an  eye  on  the  national  advertising  linage 
figures  for  Cincinnati  newspapers.  Why  has  The  Cincinnati  En* 
quirer  made  such  an  outstanding  gain.’  Because  this  100-year-old 
newspaper  tips  the  beam  with  greater  value! 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  the  most  powerful  influence  among 
the  thinking,  doing,  money-making  people  in  this  town— and  de¬ 
livers  your  message  to  them  at  the  lowest  cost.  Your  advertisement 
has  greater  visibility  in  The  Enquirer,  too,  and  gains  prestige  from 
its  association  with  the  nation’s  leaders,  as  well  as  the  advertising 
of  Cincinnati’s  finest  stores. 


total  national  linage 

Eighf  Months,  1943 
vs. 

First  Eight  Months,  1942 
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Enquirir . 

Sunday  Enquirtr  ’• . 

tfltrnoon  Paptr  "A".... 
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THE  SWING  IS  TO 


THE  CINCIHNATI  ENQUIRER 


K»pr»s»nted  by  Paul  Block  and  Assoclatoa 


SAYS  GOOD  MORNING  TO  ITS  READERS  AND  GOOD  BUSINESS  TO  ITS  ADVERTISERS 
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Censorship  Backfired 
On  Gen.  Patton  Story 

Denial,  Then  Confirmation.  Features  News  Beat 
By  Drew  Pearson  . . .  Correspondents  Held  Story 
At  Eisenhower's  Request  .  .  .  Tregaskis  Hurt 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 

CENSORSHIP  backfired  on  the  Army 
this  week  and  the  now-famous  in¬ 
cident  of  Lieutenant  General  George 
S.  Patton,  Jr., 
striking  an  en¬ 
listed  man  and 
later  apologizing, 
broken  by  Drew 
ftarson,  United 
Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  Washirigton 
columnist,  in  a 
broadcast  over 

the  Blue  Net¬ 
work  Nov.  21,  a 
story  on  which  j 

correspondents  in 

North  Africa  and  Pearaon 

Italy  sat  for  more 

than  three  months,  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  most  important  bearing  on 
press  relations  with  the  Army  to 
date. 

I  The  consensus  in  newspaper  circles 
is  that  correspondents  in  the  field, 
pledged  to  secrecy  by  General  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  acted  with  credit  to  their 
profession  by  their  collective  action 
.and  that  they  had  no  protection 


William  L.  Worden  Richard  Treqaskis 

against  being  scooped  by  Pearson,  who 
was  under  no  pledge  to  withhold  the 
information. 

That  the  incident  had  taken  place 
last  August  has  been  common  gossip 
in  press  association  and  many  news¬ 
paper  offices  for  some  time.  However, 
all  queries  to  correspondents  in  the 
field  for  confirmation,  were  blue-pen- 
dled  by  censors  here. 

In  fact,  even  after  Pearson  broad¬ 
cast  the  story,  censors  here  refused  to 
pass  queries,  permitting  them  only 
after  field  headquarters  had  issued  a 
statement  on  the  matter,  according  to 
one  press  association  executive. 

No  Reporfort  Preionf 

Although  some  mystery  surrounds 
action  of  War  Department  censors  in 
permitting  Pearson  to  publicize  the 
story,  it  is  well-known  that  censors 
sometimes  allow  newsmen  to  make 
statements  over  their  signature  as 
long  as  they  do  not  endanger  the 
sjfety  of  the  state. 

Not  one  correspondent  was  present 
■  when  the  incident  occurred,  although 
dsere  were  at  least  15  witnesses,  ac- 
wrding  to  dispatches  reaching  here. 


The  first  two  reporters  to  check  on 
the  episode  arrived  at  the  hospital 
about  24  hours  later.  One  of  them 
was  Merrill  Mueller  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  who  gave  his 
version  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
explicit  approval  of  a  high  member 
of  General  Eisenhower’s  staff.  The 
other  man  was  Demaree  Bess  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  who  is  now  in 
the  U.  S. 

According  to  Milton  Bracker,  New 
York  Times  correspondent,  who  along 
with  other  correspondents  got  the 
story  from  Mueller  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Algiers  Nov.  23,  Mueller  re¬ 
turned  from  the  hospital  to  Algiers 
and  told  General  Eisenhower  what  he 
knew. 

General  Eisenhower  promptly 
showed  Mueller  that  he  was  complete¬ 
ly  informed  of  the  case  and  had  taken 
the  steps  that  he  felt  necessary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bracker. 

The  result  of  the  incident  was  a 
series  of  apologies  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  Army,  al¬ 
though  Bracker  pointed  out  that  no 
eye-witness  accounts  of  these  apolo¬ 
gies  have  been  made  available  to  date. 

Bracker  stated  in  his  dispatch  that 
on  Aug.  21,  in  Palermo,  “General  Pat- 


THE  MEN  WHO  COVER  NEW  GUINEA 

These  are  eye-witness  reporters  of  U.  S.  and  Australia,  who  are  keepinq  the  world 
informed  about  happeninqs  in  New  Guinea,  as  they  meet  with  Army  and  Navy  Press 
Relations  Officers.  Left  to  riqht.  front  row:  Bill  Wilson.  United  Press:  Ed  Wallace, 
National  Broadcastinq  Company;  Lt.  Georqe  Bond,  Navy  PRO.  Back  row:  David 
Wittles,  Philadelphia  Record;  Peter  Hemery,  Australian  Broadcastinq  Company;  John 
Purcell,  Life;  unidentified  man;  Colonel  Lloyd  Lehrbas  (holdinq  sun  helmet).  Army 
PRO;  Frank  Smith,  Chicago  Times. 


ton  told  Seymour  Korman,  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent,  that  he  had 
acted  hastily  and  ‘cursed  out’  a  soldier 
and  would  apologize.  But  he  did  not 
mention  having  struck  the  man.’’ 

“When  Drew  Pears-on  broadcast  a 


Press-Radio  Group  Takes 
FCC  Protest  to  Congress 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  23— The  News¬ 
paper-Radio  Committee  today  took 
to  Congress  its  protest  against  Federal 
Communications  •  Commission  policy 
critical  of  joint  newspaper-radio  con¬ 
trol. 

Harold  V.  Hough  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  Sydney  M.  Kaye 
and  Whitney  N.  Seymour  of  the  legal 
staff  presented  their  arguments  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  where  the 
Wheeler-White  Bill  to  recast  FCC 
powers  is  under  consideration. 

Principal  grounds  of  protest  were 
these: 

1.  That  regulation  on  the  question 
of  newspaper  interest  in  radio  has 
been  recognized  as  a  proper  field  for 
Congressional  action  by  everybody 
involved,  including  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

Denial  of  Riqhts 

2.  That  the  present  status  of  “freez¬ 
ing”  newspaper  applications  is  a  denial 
of  the  Constitutional  guarantee  in  that 
it  presumes  to  apply  to  no  other  law¬ 
ful  business  except  newspapers  and 
therefore  is  discriminatory. 

3.  That  all  that  is  asked  by  the 
newspaper  publishers  interested  in 
radio  is  that  provisions  of  the  law  be 


written  so  that  the  occupation  of 
newspaper  publication  in  relation  to 
radio  interest  be  treated  the  same  as 
any  other. 

4.  That  Congress  provide  for  imme¬ 
diate  action,  as  newspaper  applica¬ 
tions  for  radio  stations  have  been 
treated  prejudicially  by  being  put  in 
an  inactive  file  since  March  10,  1941. 
on  a  legal  issue  which  even  Chairman 
James  L.  Fly  agrees  has  doubtful 
validity. 

Mr.  Hough  pointed  out  that  majority 
newspaper  interest  in  .stations  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  town  where  a  news¬ 
paper  is  printed  accounts  for  only  169 
stations  out  of  801  licensed. 

“We  want  the  Congre.ss  to  amend 
the  Radio  Act  so  that  it  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  no  power  whatsoever  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  newspaper  ownerships,” 
the  chairman  keynoted.  “We  as 
newspapermen  would  claim  that  we 
were  entitled  to  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  as  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
newspaper  stations;  but  the  fact  is, 
the  number  of  newspaper  stations 
and  the  extent  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
While  this  matter  is  hanging  fire, 
newspapermen  are  deprived  of  what  I 


version  of  the  story  on  Sunday  nighty” 
Bracker  wrote,  “all  sorts  of  queries 
naturally  reached  here.  At  5:30  p.m., 
yesterday,  the  acting  executive  of  the 
information  and  censorship  section 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


feel  is  their  basic  right  under  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  to  the  same  free¬ 
dom  of  action  in  the  field  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  as  other  citizens  engaged  in  lawful 
occupations.  The  one  thing  we  don’t 
want  is  to  be  segregated  in  a  special 
class  along  with  aliens  and  convicted 
criminals  and  told  that  we,  as  a  group, 
are  not  fit  to  engage  in  radio.” 

Mr.  Kaye  contended  that  the  -FCC 
position  against  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  dates  back  to  press  association 
control  over  news  which  long  since 
has  been  abandoned.  He  asserted  the 
only  institution  in  many  towns  that 
crusades  for  civic  betterment  is  the 
newspaper,  and  he  argued  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  premise  that  a  publisher 
would  do  a  poorer  job  of  serving  pub¬ 
lic  interest  than  any  other  resident. 

Seymour,  also  of  counsel,  argued 
that,  if  FCC  can  exercise  the  claimed 
power  other  agencies  of  government 
can  do  likewise,  or  even  extend  their 
control.  He  termed  the  FCC  rule  an 
economic  sanction  “far  more  serious 
than  a  direct  tax  or  fine.” 

Meeting  Tuesday  evening,  FCC 
wrote  a  regulation  covering  ownership 
of  more  than  one  standard  broadcast 
station  serving  a  single  area.  No 
license  will  be  issued  to  any  applicant 
where  ownership,  control,  or  opera¬ 
tion  would  give  the  applicant  two  out¬ 
lets  serving  substantially  the  same 
primary  area,  except  on  a  showing 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity 
thereby  would  be  served.  The  order 
is  effective  immediately  as  to  pending 
or  new  applications,  and  on  May  31, 
1944.  as  to  existing  licenses. 
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Says  AP  Decision  Will 
Affect  Newspapers’  Value 

Clyde  Knox  Asserts  It  Bring  a  General 
Marking  Down  in  Value  of 
AP  Memberships 


THE  VALUE  of  newspaper  properties 

owned  by  members  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  may  eventually  be  effected 
by  the  recent  U.  S.  district  court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  anti-trust  case  brought 
against  the  AP  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  newspaper  broker,  recently  as¬ 
serted  in  addresing  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  annual  meeting  in  Kansas 
City. 

“With  profound  respect  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  court,”  said  Mr.  Knox,  “it  can 
tiiithfully  be  said  that  its  decision 
‘is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.’ 
After  demanding  several  broad  changes 
in  the  AP  by-laws,  the  court  upheld 
the  right  of  the  AP  to  choose  its 
members,  but  it  also  ruled  that  no 
member  shall  ‘put  any  bar’  in  the 
way  of  his  competitor  also  becoming 
a  member. 

“This  means  that  a  member  of  the 
AP  may  remain  seemingly  inactive 
when  his  competitor  applies,  but  he 
can  have  his  friends  elsewhere  kindly 
administer  the  anesthetic  and  put  the 
applicant  to  sleep  by  a  51%  rejection 
vote.  Thus  this  part  of  the  decision 
falls  of  its  own  weight,  and  leaves 
practically  in  force  the  exclusive 
franchise  that  has  always  been  the 
basis  of  value  in  an  AP  membership. 

Pablic'  latarait 

“But  another  section  of  the  decision 
carries  the  germ  of  further  trouble, 
not  only  for  the  AP,  but  also  for  its 
two  competitors.  The  court  says,  in 
substance,  that  the  business  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  dispensing  news  is  ‘im¬ 
pressed  with  a  public  interest,’  and 
that  news  is  public  property,  and  that 
those  who  have  news  for  sale  must 
sell  it  to  all  comers.  In  other  words, 
the  news  of  any  press  association  is 
no  longer  private  property. 

“Without  any  undue  stretch  of 
imagination,  this  ciause  might  event¬ 
ually  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
poem,  produced  laboriously  in  the 
solemn  midnight  hour  by  any  soul- 
troubled  member  of  the  AP  must  be 
declared  common  property  and  made 
available  to  all. 

“The  general  effect  of  the  decision,” 
he  continued,  “which  the  attorney 
general’s  office  promptly  declared  ‘a 
victory  for  the  government  as  ending 
a  monopoly  in  news,’  will  probably 
be  to  bring  about  a  gradual  marking 
down  of  the  value  of  all  AP  member¬ 
ships,  which  in  some  cases  have  sold 
for  $500,000.  It  can  have  no  other 
effect  if  membership  in  the  AP  is  no 
longer  to  be  required  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  news  service.  In  fact,  if 
this  decision  is  a  reliable  weather 
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vane,  it  looks  as  if  the  law  of  the 
land  may  eventually  be  changed  to 
compel  the  AP  to  admit  to  its  coveted 
portals  anyone  who  can  lay  an  ad¬ 
mission  fee  on  its  front  doorstep. 

Tka  Real  Ittaa 

“It  is  hard  for  a  former  member 
of  the  Associated  Press  to  discuss  this 
decision  without  expressing  resent¬ 
ment  at  the  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  attended  the 
whole  affair.  To  him  it  seems  that 
the  real  issue  for  newspaper  men 
to  consider  now  is  whether  estab¬ 
lished  news  and  editorial  associations, 
with  long  and  honorable  hbtory,  are 
to  become  involved  as  defendants  in 
the  federal  courts  merely  because 
some  very  rich  man,  seeking  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  power  of  a  publisher  and 
perhaps  to  enjoy  the  temporary  grati¬ 
tude  of  political  associates,  decides 
to  invade  any  newspaper  field.  What 
has  happen^  in  this  first  case  can 
happen  at  any  time  if  the  invasion 
of  a  newspaper  field  already  crowded 
is  to  be  blessed  and  assisted  by  the 
power  and  benefit  of  federal  legal  ma¬ 
chinery,  upon  one  pretext  or  another. 
It  can  happen  in  any  city,  large  or 
small,  if  ^e  existing  business  and 
fraternal  relationships  of  newspaper 
men  are  to  be  attacked  in  court  as 
illegal,  so  that  the  only  admission 
card  needed  to  enter  the  high  and 
honorable  calling  of  journalism  is  a 
bulging  check  brok.  Indeed  this  very 
thing  can  happen  in  any  small  town, 
wherever  and  whenever  any  rich  ty¬ 
coon,  having  powerful  political 
friends,  becomes  obsessed  with  the 
wierd  idea  that  the  local  newspapers 
have  not  treated  him  fairly,  so,  to 
right  the  imaginary  wrong,  he  decides 
to  turn  newspaper  man  over  night, 
and  to  throw  his  great  wealth  into 
an  unfair  fight  against  the  offending 


NEWSPAPER  publishers  can  help 

themselves  to  more  paper,  just  for 
the  taking.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  break  the  newsprint  log-jam 
that  threatens  to  cut  down  the  size 
of  their  newspapers,  reduce  their 
contents,  and  thereby  circumscribe 
their  freedom  of  action. 

The  means  is  ready-made  to  bring 
back  into  use  more  newsprint  from 
old  newspapers  than  the  whole  do¬ 
mestic  newsprint  industry  produces 
in  a  given  year.  This  should  release 
as  much  pulp  to  newspapers  as  is  put 
into  newsprint  by  domestic  producers. 
It  can  swing  the  balance  from  immi¬ 
nent  starvation  to  enough  newsprint 
to  enable  publishers  to  continue  to 
print  the  kind  of  newspapers  war¬ 
time  America  must  have  to  support 
the  war  effort  without  stint. 

The  ready-made  mechanism  for 
making  up  the  deficit  in  newsprint  is 
the  newspaper  home  delivery  system. 
It  goes  to  the  vast  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  every  day,  seven  days  a 
week;  it  functions  morning,  night  and 


newspapers.  The  AP  decision  merely 
opens  wide  the  door  to  all  ambitious 
malcontents  who  think  they  have 
grievances  against  newspapers  any¬ 
where.” 

Mr.  Knox  addressed  the  meeting  on 
“The  Newspaper  Outlook  for  1944.” 
He  declared  that  three  serious  prob¬ 
lems  confront  all  newspapers  today, 
namely:  the  manpower  situation; 

print  paper  shortage;  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  taxes.  “The  greatest  danger 
threatening  newspaper  values  today 
is  the  insatiable  demand  of  the  tax 
collector,”  he  asserted.  The  tax  sit¬ 
uation  strikes  at  newspaper  values 
in  three  ways,  he  said. 

“First,  it  takes  an  excessive  share 
of  the  earnings  of  newspapers  that 
are  not  now  for  sale  and  probably 
never  will  be.  Second,  the  tax  on 
capital  gain  when  a  newspaper  is  sold 
takes  an  unfair  share  of  the  seller’s 
life  savings,  because  when  he  sells 
after  many  years  of  ownership,  he  is 
merely  trying  to  convert  into  cash 
that  which  he  already  owns  and 
which  he  has  earned  and  saved  by 
long  and  diligent  work  in  some  news¬ 
paper  field.  Third,  the  tax  on  large 
newspaper  earnings  is  now  so  heavy 
that  few  smart  newspaper  men  will 
buy  big  properties  as  long  as  they 
cannot  figure  how  or  where  there  can 
be  enou^  cash  left,  after  taxes  are 
paid,  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  given 
for  a  part  of  the  purchase  price.  A 
group  of  well  managed  daily  proper¬ 
ties  operating  in  this  part  of  the 
country  will  have  an  operating  profit 
of  $200,000  in  1943.  l^lly  one-half 
of  that  profit  will  go  for  taxes,  which 
means  that  the  newspapers  are  oper¬ 
ated  three  days  of  the  week  for  the 
tax  collector  and  three  days  for  their 
owners.  The  federal  treasury  officials 
recently  proposed  a  bill  that  would 
take  the  entire  income  of  a  man  mak¬ 
ing  $500,000  in  1943,  plus  $15,324  more, 
providing  he  also  had  a  fair  income 
in  1942.  Since  very  few  persons  have 
an  income  of  such  mammoth  propor¬ 
tions,  probably  no  one  will  get  excited 
about  the  matter,  but  whenever  the 
government  proposes  to  take  all  of 
a  man’s  income  and  $15,324  besides — 
a  tax  of  103%  on  an  income — it  ceases 
to  be  taxation  and  becomes  actual 
confiscation.” 


Sunday;  it  gets  through  often  under 
conditions  that  would  wreck  a  less 
hardy  machine. 

The  newsboy,  who  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
home  delivery  system,  is  ready  to 
be  mobilized  to  retrieve  the  news¬ 
print  picture  for  his  employer  and 
to  do  a  worthwhile  war  job  in  the 
bargain. 

Newsboys  carry  the  bulk  of  news¬ 
papers  to  the  homes,  don’t  they? 

Newsboys  can  carry  the  bulk  of 
the  newspapers  out  of  the  homes, 
can’t  they? 

As  simple  as  that — a  national  game 
of  “Put  and  Take.”  Put  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  home  one  day,  take  it  out 
the  next,  or  the  day  after  that. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  educate  the 
housewife  to  put  her  old  newspaper 
out  every  day,  the  way  she  puts  out 
her  milk  bottle.  The  newsboy  will 
take  it.  It  will  mean  a  little  more 
work  all  around,  but  the  effort  will 
pay  handsome  dividends. 

(continued  on  page  46) 
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CALENDAR 

Dee.  8-10 — National  Assn,  of ' 
Manufacturers,  second  war  Con- 
gress  of  American  Industry, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

Jan.  10-14,  1944 — National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  victory 
and  post-war  conference.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Jan.  17-22 — Printing  Educa¬ 
tion  Week,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Assn.,  memoriam  to  Benj. 
Franklin. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  24th  annual 
convention,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AP  Decision  Is 
Signal  to  Dimout 
For  Light  of  Liberty 

By  CLARK  F.  WAITE 

President,  Southern  California 

Associated  Newspapers 

The  conunent  of  Gilbert  H.  Mon¬ 
tague  (E.  &  P.,  Nov.  6)  on  the  AP  case 
if  carefully  studied  by  American  edi¬ 
tors,  should  help  to  arouse  them  to  a 
realization  of  the  danger  to  individual 
liberties  in  the  United  States  because 
of  the  growing  tendencies  of  the  courts 
to  abandon  in  judicial  opinions 
what  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Corwin  in  a  lec¬ 
ture  at  Pomona  College  classified  as 
the  individualistic,  libertarian  (x 
laissez-faire  theory  of  goveriunent  in 
favor  of  the  reformist,  equalitarian 
or  interventionist  theory. 

’Iliis  departure  from  the  laissez- 
faire  theory  that  government  ought  to 
preserve  an  open  field  for  talent  and 
not  disturb  the  rewards  which  com¬ 
petition  brings  to  individuals  signals 
the  dimout  for  the  light  of  Liberty. 
The  change  of  trend  in  judicial  deci¬ 
sions  toward  the  theory  that  govern¬ 
ment  should  intervene  in  the  struggle 
for  advantage  under  the  baimer  of 
equality  for  all  has  been  progressively 
increasing  for  half  a  century. 

For  over  100  years,  up  to  about 
1890,  the  courts  generally  accepted 
in  judicial  opinions  the  laissez-faire 
theory  of  protecting  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.  The  framers  of  our  ex¬ 
cellent  Constitution  and  the  Bill-of- 
Rights  acted  upon  the  soimd  principle 
that  the  less  government  interferes 
with  private  pursuits  the  better  for 
general  prosperity. 

This  constitutional  revolution,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Corwin,  is  not  the 
product  solely  of  the  New  Deal.  The 
New  Deal  owes  its  success  to  the 
financial  collapse  of  1929  which  pre¬ 
cipitated  social  and  material  elements 
held  in  solution  into  active  militant 
political  forces.  The  most  dramatic 
phase  of  the  constitutional  revolution 
was  in  the  events  which  brought  about 
the  remarkable  reversal  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  attitude  toward  the 
New  Deal  early  in  1937  even  before 
there  were  changes  in  membership 
of  the  court.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
declared  unconstitutional  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  the  sick 
chicken  case,  the  Guffey -Snyder  bi¬ 
tuminous  coal  act  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  under  which  deci¬ 
sions  liberties  were  preserved. 

Then  came  the  case  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  vs.  Jones  i 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  in  whidi 
the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Wagner 
Act  could  be  constitutionally  applied 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Carriers  Can  Double 
Newsprint  Scrap  Yield 

By  MONTE  F.  BOURJAILY 
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Hearst  Pays  Off  Last  of 
65  Million  on  Bonds 

Publisher  Staged  Financial  Comeback  at  80 
Had  Loans  With  28  Banks  Ranging 
Up  to  $2,500a000 


By  HOMER  GUCK 

• 

The  following  article  by  Mr. 
Guck,  former  publisher  of 
Hearst's  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner  and  Detroit  Times,  is 
reprinted  by  permission  of 
“Finance"  magazine  in  which  it 
appeared  Oct  25. 

• 

SIXTY-FIVE  million  dollars  is  a  lot 

of  money.  That  goes  for  bank  presi¬ 
dents,  as  it  does  for  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.  So  the  other  day  when  it 
was  annoimced  that  the  newspaper 
editor,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  had 
just  paid  off  the  last  cent  he  owed  on 
his  outstanding  bond  issues  and  at  the 
same  time  had  cleared  up  his  other 
bank  obligations,  it  was  really  a  news 
story.  The  surprising  thing  is  that 
the  newspapers  that  compete  with 
him  forgot  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  news.  Mr.  Hearst  himself  is  too 
modest  to  say  anything  about  it  in  his 
own  newspapers. 

For  years,  bank  presidents  have  felt 
that  newspaper  e^tors  lacked  finan- 
dal  acumen.  Quite  properly  they  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  took  a  rare  combination 
of  business  ability  and  literary  talent, 
to  say  nothing  about  the  capacity  for 
realizing  news  value  and  imderstand- 
ing  the  reader  appreciation  of  the 
common  customer.  Therefore,  when 
W.  R.  Hearst  started  to  borrow  money 
most  of  the  bankers  to  whom  he  went 
for  credit  hesitated  for  a  long  time 
and  when  he  made  his  first  loans  there 
is  no  denying  that  the  financial  stand¬ 
ing  of  Senator  George  Hearst,  his 
father,  and  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst, 
his  mother,  was  more  important  in 
securing  the  loan  than  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  profit  on  the  ability 
of  the  editor  to  write  good  newspaper 
stuff. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  is  an  only 
son.  Now  he  is  eighty  years  old.  He 
owns  and  controls  free  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  financial  standing  an  aggregate 
newspaper  circulation  of  more  than 
thirty-two  millions.  The  story  of  his 
newspaper  career  is  pretty  generally 
known  to  the  American  reading  public 
but  very  few  people  realize  that  his 
success  was,  to  a  very  definite  degree, 
due  to  the  bankers’  realization  of  the 
well  groimded  Morgan  idealism — that 
character  is  the  most  important  col¬ 
lateral  in  making  loans. 

When  William  Randolph  Hearst 
went  back  to  San  Francisco  after  three 
years  at  Harvard,  his  father  wanted 
to  give  him  a  job  on  the  cattle  ranch 
in  San  Simeon.  Hearst  was  a  young 
athlete  who  knew  how  to  ride  a  horse 
better  than  most  of  his  cowboys  and 
still  does.  His  father  at  that  time  was 
Senator  from  California.  Likewise,  he 
was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
state  and  made  his  money  in  silver 
and  gold  mining.  The  partnership  of 
Haggin  &  Hearst  had  profited  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  original 
development  of  silver  mining  in  Ne¬ 
vada.  Senator  Hearst  himself  was  the 
leading  geologist  in  the  gold  rush  in 
California,  having  established  his 
reputation  as  a  mining  man  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  When  the  elder  Hearst  made 


his  first  clean-up  in  California,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Missouri  mining  town 
and  married  the  pretty  school  teacher 
in  the  home  town.  Among  his  other 
mining  operations  which  gave  the 
California  Senator  an  established  fi¬ 
nancial  prestige  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bankers  was  the  Homestake  Gold 
Mine — the  Lead,  South  Dakota,  prop¬ 
erty  which  still  ranks  as  the  rich¬ 
est  gold  producing  property  in  the 
world. 

When  young  Mr.  Hearst,  with  his 
Harvard  experience  behind  him,  told 
his  father  that  he,  the  boy,  wanted  to 
be  a  newspaper  editor,  the  father  was 
rich  and  wise  enough  to  consider  it 
reasonable  to  give  the  young  man  a 


W.  R.  Hearst 


chance.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
had  extended  political  courtesies  to 
Senator  Hearst — in  fact  it  played  a 
definite  part  in  getting  him  elected, 
and  the  Senator  in  appreciation  of 
such  practical  courtesy  had  made  some 
personal  loans  of  substantial  amounts 
to  the  editor  and  that  very  day  the 
editor  had  told  the  Senator  that  he 
didn’t  know  when  he  could  pay.  This 
peculiar  situation  resulted  in  young 
Mr.  Hearst  getting  a  job  on  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  later  on  he  found  it  not 
too  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  paper  which  was  not  then 
operating  at  a  profit. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  very 
soon  became  a  financial  success  and 
in  this  connection,  just  to  prove  that 
editors  sometimes  have  good  business 
heads,  this  same  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  owned  entirely  and  completely 
by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  made 
an  actual  profit  of  $2,500,000  last  year 
and  has  done  better  than  $2,000,000  a 
year  for  sixteen  years. 

All  the  old-fashioned  newspaper 
people  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  there 
were  and  are  a  lot  of  very  good  ones, 
recognized  young  Mr.  Hearst’s  ca¬ 
pacity  for  editorial  success  and  so  did 
the  country  at  large.  Probably  the 
most  surprised  individual  was  Senator 
Hearst  himself.  The  next  surprise 
came  when  the  young  man  land^  in 
New  York  and  bought  the  Evening 


Journal,  then  a  struggling  property. 

There  is  no  opportunity  to  go  into 
all  the  details  of  Hearst’s  newspaper 
development  from  that  time  on  but 
every  move  had  a  banker  behind  it 
and  Hearst  at  one  time  in  his  operat¬ 
ing  career  owned  and  managed  thirty- 
six  different  newspapers,  and  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  $65,000,000  were  isued 
on  these  properties  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other. 

This  aggregate  bond  issue  was  put 
on  the  market  by  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Company  and  every  bond  was  paid 
on  ^e  dot  and  the  interest  charges 
always  right  on  time. 

Even  when  the  business  depression 
was  at  its  worst  ten  years  ago,  the 
Hearst  bond  payments  never  missed. 
In  addition  to  this  enormous  bond  per¬ 
formance,  Hearst  put  out  $52-millions 
in  stock,  most  of  which  was  purchased 
by  employes.  The  stock  was  sold  at 
$25  and  paid  7%  interest  for  the  first 
ten  years.  Beside  the  stock  put  out, 
all  of  it  with  Hearst’s  personal  guar¬ 
antee,  there  were  of  course  the  current 
banking  obligations  wherever  the 
papers  needed  financing  and,  of  course, 
the  largest  obligation  outside  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  were  those  of  the 
print  paper  company. 

At  the  most  serioxis  time  in  the 
Hearst  financial  embarrassment  there 
were  straight  commercial  loans  from 
twenty-eight  different  banks.  The 
smallest  of  these  was  $220,000  and 
the  largest  $2,500,000.  At  this  most 
embarrassing  time  the  situation  was 
one  which  required  courage  on  Mr. 
Hearst’s  part  and  confidence  on  the 
I>art  of  his  banking  friends  and  it  is 
sad  to  relate  that  his  competition  did 
not  always  play  fair.  But  even 
at  the  worst,  Hearst  never  permitted 
his  advertisers  to  tell  him  what  kind 
of  editorials  his  papers  should  write 
and  once  or  twice  when  very  import¬ 
ant  bank  officials  considered  it  their 
duty  to  their  customers,  as  well  as  an 
obligation  to  their  own  stockholders, 
to  try  to  guide  Editor  Hearst  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  they  learned  very 
quickly  that  the  quiet,  mild-mannered 
editor  had  certain  positive  and  ethical 
idealisms  and,  when  the  time  came 
that  Hearst  could  clean  up  his  bank 
loans,  he  lost  no  time  in  acting  without 
hesitancy  on  the  banks  that  thought 
they  had  editorial  perspicacity. 

Many  American  readers  are  un¬ 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Hearst  had  ex¬ 
tensive  interests  in  London,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines 
he  owns  in  this  country  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  relate  that  his  banking 
connections  in  London  have  always 
treated  him  with  the  same  unusual 
courtesy  that  he  received  from  Amer¬ 
ican  bankers. 

■ 

Allies  Ease  Curb 
On  Italian  Press 

All  elements  of  the  Italian  opinion 
will  now  have  genuine  freedom  of  the 
press  in  accordance  with  a  new  direc¬ 
tive  from  Allied  Headquarters,  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Matthews,  New  York  Times 
war  correspondent  broadcast  from 
Naples,  Italy,  Nov.  20.  “The  only  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  on  those  based  on 
questions  of  military  security,  but 
there  will  also  be  grave  limitations 
imposed  by  the  shortage  of  newsprint,” 
Matthews  said. 

Newsprint  is  being  sent  to  Italy  by 
the  U.  S.  Matthews  points  out,  and 
in  proper  time  the  situation  will  be 
eased.  Meanwhile  a  four-page  weekly 
instead  of  a  two-page  daily  is  being 
published  in  Naples,  Matthews  re¬ 
lated,  pointing  out; 

“The  Allied  authorities  are  fully 
aware  of  the  criticisms  leveled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  means  of  public 
expression  and  the  widespread  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  Italians.” 


George  Healy  to 
Succeed  Hoyt 
As  OWI  Executive 

Times-Picayune  Editor  Will 
Become  Director  of 
Domestic  Operations 

Washington,  Nov.  24 — Succeeding 
Palmer  Hoyt  as  director  of  domestic 
operations  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation,  George  W.  Healy,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune,  will  take  over  the  job  short¬ 
ly  after  Jan.  1,  when  Mr.  Hoyt’s  resig¬ 
nation  takes  effect. 

The  Times-Picayune  editor  was  the 
choice  several  weeks  ago  of  both  Elmer 
Davis,  OWI  director,  and  Mr.  Hoyt, 
who  stipulated  when  he  accepted  the 
position  last  June  that  he  would  return 
to  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  of 
which  he  is  publisher,  at  the  beginning 
of  1944. 

Mr.  Healy  is  chairman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  vice-president  of  the 
Times-Picayime  Publishing  Co.,  which 
also  publishes  the  New  Orleans  States. 

Though  under  40  years  of  age,  he 
has  worked  his  way  up  to  his  execu¬ 
tive  position  from  the  city  room,  start¬ 
ing  his  journalistic  career  for  the 
Times-Picayune  as  campus  corres¬ 
pondent  while  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi.  After  stretches  at  gen¬ 
eral  assignments,  police  beat,  and  the 
night  desk,  he  was  made  city  editor  in 
1931  and  took  part  in  the  newspaper’s 
opposition  to  the  late  Senator  Huey 
Long,  after  whose  death  he  became 
managing  editor.  In  1940  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  publishing  company 
and  last  year  vice-president. 

■ 

Publisher  Opposes 
Moving  Radio  Station 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  Nov.  22 — C.  E. 
Palmer,  publisher  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Sentinel-Record  and  New  Era,  has 
asked  the  Hot  Springs  Chamber  af 
Commerce  to  oppose  a  petition  filed 
by  owners  of  radio  station  KTHS 
with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  transfer  of  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Palmer  asked  that  the  petition 
be  opposed  on  the  premise  that  the 
station,  an  NBC  Blue  affiliate,  is  the 
only  clear  channel  station  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  that  the  station  has  been 
invaluable  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  Hot  Springs. 

KTHS  was  formerly  owned  by  the 
Hot  Springs  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  when  the  FCC  ordered  the  station 
sold,  ownership  was  gained  by  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  interests. 

Although  there  was  no  indication 
in  the  petition  as  to  where  the  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  removed,  at  least  one 
Little  Rock  station  has  stated  that 
it  would  oppose  removal  of  the  station 
to  this  city. 

■ 

SCORES  BOASTFUL  ADS 

Speaking  before  the  second  paint 
merchandising  forum  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Varnish  &  Lacquer  Association 
in  New  York  this  week  R.  T.  O’Con¬ 
nell,  president  of  R.  T.  O’Connell  Co., 
urged  paint  manufacturers  to  shun 
boastful  advertising,  saying;  “Mere 
statements  about  how  the  company’s 
products  are  helping  to  win  the  war 
are  apt  to  develop  into  mere  boasting, 
and  the  amount  of  criticism  aroused 
makes  it  questionable  whether  it 
really  builds  good  will.  If  good  will 
is  the  objective,  it  would  be  better 
to  devote  the  message  to  the  things 
the  reader  must  do  or  must  not  do  to 
help  win  the  war.” 
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Gagging  of  Press 
Attempt  Charged 
In  Atlantic  City 

Soviet  Authorities  Made 
Request  UJ*.  Reports 
From  UNRRA  Conierence 

Attempts  by  Soviet  authorities  to 
silence  the  press  covering  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
was  revealed  by  John  A.  Reichmann, 
United  Press  correspondent,  in  his 
Nov.  19  dispatch. 

Reichmann  reported  that  the  re¬ 
cently-appointed  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  the  U.  S.,  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  de¬ 
manded  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Committees  that  reporters  be 
barred  from  the  spacious  Claridge  Ho¬ 
tel  headquarters  of  the  43-nation 
conference,  and  that  their  credentials 
be  taken  up. 

Qvickly  Overriddea 

“He  was  quickly  overridden,” 
Reichmann  wrote. 

“Gromyko’s  opposition  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  press  was  made  before 
the  oonunittee  several  days  ago,  but 
was  renewed  to  the  secretariat  today 
after  two  reporters  had  gone  to  the 
Soviet  delegation’s  office  late  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  to  get  further  details 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  delega¬ 
tion  from  Moscow,”  according  to 
Reichmann. 

The  excursion  of  the  reporters  into 
the  upper  floors  was  in  violation  of 
regulations,  Reichmann  pointed  out, 
adding,  “this  indicates  the  extent  of 
freedom  that  has  been  allowed  re¬ 
porters. 

“It  has  been  a  sharp  contrast  with 
the  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  food  conference 
where  correspondents  had  only  most 
indirect  contact  with  the  foreign  dele¬ 
gates. 

“The  earlier  request  was  opposed 
by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson,  British  Delegate  John  J. 
Llewefyn,  now  British  Food  Minister, 
and  Jan  Masaryk,  Acting  Chechoslo- 
vak  Prime  Minister. 

“Gromyko  had  contended  that  re¬ 
porters  be  kept  from  the  hotel  to 
await  official  communiques  after  the 
committees’  work  is  done.  He  said 
that  much  of  the  work  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  is  delicate  and  secret. 

“Masaryk,  whose  father  fought  for 
Czech  freedom  and  was  his  country’s 
first  president,  argued  that  to  exclude 
the  press  would  make  the  final  re¬ 
sults  of  the  meeting,  planning  a  $2,- 
500,000,000  post-war  relief  project,  too 
complete  a  surprise  to  the  reading 
public.” 

Reichmann  also  said  that  he  learned 
that  Gi’omyko  twice  had  sought  to 
have  the  activities  of  reporters  re¬ 
stricted. 

A  representative  of  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gation  formally  denied  that  Gromyko 
had  protested. 

■ 

S.  E.  THOMASON  j(LL 

S.  E  Thomason,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Times  and  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  was  reported  to  be  rapidly 
recovering  this  week  from  a  slight 
cardiac  upset  due  to  acute  indigestion. 
Mr.  Thomason  was  removed  from  a 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  train, 
enroute  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  taken  to  the 
Alleghany  Hospital.  Mr.  Thomason 
was  returning  to  Chicago  from  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  WLB  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Division  in  Wash¬ 
ington  when  he  was  stricken.  He  is 
expected  home  this  week. 


PRESS  AND  PAPER  DAMAGE  IN  MOBILE  FIRE 


A  collapsad  roof,  fire  and  water  produced  this  damage  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register  in  a  3-alarm  Sunday  morning  blaze  there  Nov.  14. 
(E  &  P,  Nov.  20,  page  49.)  While  the  plant  was  still  blazing  R.  B.  Chandler,  publisher, 
made  plans  for  the  paper  to  be  set  up  in  the  composing  room,  which  escaped  all  but 
slight  water  damage.  Mats  were  flown  to  New  Orleans  to  continue  uninterrupted  pub¬ 
lication.  Stereotypers  were  working  in  ankle-deep  water. 


Damage  to  paper  stocks  in  the  Mobile  Press-Register  plant.  Amount  of  damage  to 
plant  and  equipment  has  not  been  determined.  After  two  days  of  publication  in  New 
Orleans  one  unit  of  an  emergency  press  was  put  into  operation  and  publication  re¬ 
sumed  at  home.  Sixteen  pages  were  printed. 


To  Name  Ship  for 
J.  Fred  Essary 

Washington,  Nov.  23 — A  Liberty 
Ship  will  be  named  for  J.  Fred  Essary, 
long-time  correspondent  here  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  who  served  as  president 
of  both  the  National  Press  Club  and 
of  the  Gridiron  Club.  The  ship  is  un¬ 
der  construction  at  the  Bethlehem - 
Fairfield  Shipyard,  Inc.,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  where  the  late  Mr.  Essary  once 
“covered  the  water-front”  for  the 
press. 

Mr.  Essary  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  on  marine  and 
shipping  activities  for  the  Landmark 
of  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  employed  at 
various  times  by  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
Baltimore  Star,  Baltimore  News,  New 
Orleans  Item,  Boston  Journal,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Press  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Helen  Essary,  is  a 
columnist  for  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald.  The  ship  probably  will  be 
christened  by  one  of  his  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  one  of  whom  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  WAC. 


VANDERCOOKS'  50th 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  O.  Vandercook, 
the  former,  inventor  of  the  Vandercook 
proofing  presses,  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  aniversary  at  a  family  din¬ 
ner,  Nov.  20,  in  the  home  of  a  son, 
David,  in  Evanston,  Ill.  In  addition  to 
his  international  reputation  as  an  in¬ 
ventor  of  modern  press  machinery, 
Mr.  Vandercook  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
living  “N"  man.  having  won  his  foot¬ 
ball  letter  at  Northwestern  University 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1888.  Mar¬ 
ried  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Vandercooks 
moved  to  Evanston  shortly  afterward 
and  have  lived  there  since  that  time. 
Among  those  present  at  the  dinner 
were  the  couple’s  three  sons,  David, 
Edward  and  Frederick;  a  daughter. 
Miss  Frances  Vandercook,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

■ 

MAPEL  OPERATED  ON 

William  Mapel,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  underwent  an  operation 
Nov.  19  at  the  Lawrence  Hospital, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  He  is  not  expected 
to  return  to  his  office  for  several 
weeks. 


New  York  Local 
Assails  ANG  on 
"Investigation" 

Urges  End  of  Inquiry 
Into  Its  Contract 
Negotiations 

Subject  of  an  investigation  ordered 
by  the  International  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  largest 
local  in  the  CIO-affiliated  union,  set 
forth  its  position  last  week  in  a  four- 
page  pamphlet  sent  to  its  membership. 

The  pamphlet  attacked  the  ANG  for 
ordering  an  investigation  without  pre¬ 
ferring  formal  charges  in  accordance 
with  the  guild  constitution,  denied 
anonymous  allegations  said  to  be  part 
of  the  charges,  and  urged  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  be  squashed  in  the  interest 
of  guild  unity. 

To  Moot  Nov.  30 

It  also  announced  a  call  for  an 
emergency  membership  meeting  of  the 
New  York  local  for  Nov.  30  to  con¬ 
sider  the  investigation  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  revolve  about  the  matter  in 
which  the  local  has  handled  contract 
negotiations. 

First  disclosure  of  the  investigation 
was  made  in  a  story  in  the  Nov.  15 
issue  of  the  Guild  Reporter,  official 
union  organ.  The  story  reported  that 
the  lEB,  which  met  in  New  York  Nov. 
6-7-8,  had  set-up  a  three-man  fact¬ 
finding  committee  charged  with  “ex¬ 
ploring  allegations  involving  the  New 
York  local  and  to  examine  conduct  of 
the  New  York  officers.” 

The  story  said  that  the  report  of 
“constitutional  deviation”  by  the  New 
York  officers,  submitted  to  the  lEB  by 
Sam  Eubanks,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  12—1. 

The  fact-finding  commission  in¬ 
cludes  Milton  Murray,  ANG  presi¬ 
dent;  and  vice-presidents  Joseph 
Walsh,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and 
George  Harris,  of  Boston. 

Wilber  E.  Bade,  ANG  director  of 
organization  and  acting  editor  of  the 
Guild  Reporter,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  he  could  “tell 
nothing  more”  than  was  in  the  Re¬ 
porter  when  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
charges  and  by  whom  the  charges 
were  made. 

■ 

FULL  PAGE  WANT  AD 

As  a  novelty  in  the  recent  War  Bond 
campaign  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post 
carried  a  page  advertisement  for  a 
leading  Salisbury  department  store 
that  consisted  of  a  very  small  “want¬ 
ed”  ad,  set  classified  style  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  an  otherwise  white  news  page. 
The  want  ad  asked  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  county  to  help  reach 
the  War  Bond  goal.  In  a  footnote 
of  explanation  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  ad,  contributed  by  the  store,  was 
the  most  expensive  want  ad  ever 
carried  in  The  Post. 

WHITE  RETURNS  HOME 

William  Allen  White,  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  editor,  with  Mrs. 
White,  has  returned  to  Emporia  from 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  under¬ 
went  an  operation  at  the  Mayo  Hos¬ 
pital  on  Oct.  20.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
were  met  in  Kansas  City  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Lowther,  who  drove  them 
to  Emporia  by  automobile  Lowther 
is  manager  of  the  Gazette. 

ELECTED  to'  4-A 

Dozier  Graham  Eastman,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 


CARTOONISTS  SPECULATE  ON  "BIG  THREE"  MEETING.  INFLATION  AND  THE  WAR 


Harold  Talburt  in  the  New  York  World-TeUgram 


Joseph  Parrish  in  the  Chicane  Trumn€. 


Frank  Williams  in  the  Dwkroxt  Free  Press. 


Lee  Tells  How  Writers 
Spend  Day  During  Lull 

With  8th  Army  in  Italy,  INS  Correspondent 
Describes  Successful  Attempt  to  Interview 
Count  Siorza,  But  Not  Without  Some  Travail 
By  CLARK  LEE.  International  News  Service 


Few  stories  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  how  the  U.  S.  war 
correspondent  spends  his  time 
during  lulls  in  lighting.  In  the 
following  dispatch,  which  INS 
has  made  available  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  Clark  Lee  discusses 
various  phases  of  life  behind 
the  fighting  line 
• 

WITH  THE  8TH  ARMY  IN  ITALY, 

Nov.  2  (Delayed) — This  eastern  half 
of  the  Italian  front  has  been  quiet 
since  the  amphi- 
bious  landing 
Termoli  early  in 
October.  The  8th 
1  I  Army  captured 
Campobasso  and 
^  ’’  several  other 

t|^  — ^  towns  in  line- 

SL  straightening  op- 

e  r  a  t  i  o  n  s  ,  but 
elsewhere  there 
W  has  been  only  a 

series  of  isolated 
scraps  between 
Clark  Lea  fighting  patrols 

as  the  British  felt 
out  the  German  strength  and  the  Nazis 
sought  to  learn  our  intentions. 

In  the  interlude  between  pushes,  the 
war  correspondents  in  this  area  have 
been  devoting  their  attention  to  poli¬ 
tics,  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Badoglio  government  and  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  military  mission.  It  has  been  a 
peaceful  interval  during  which  we 
Have  lost  touch  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  war,  and  we  are 
oil  a  little  apprehensive  about  going 
back  into  it. 

But  even  in  times  of  heavy  fighting, 
the  average  day  of  a  correspondent 
isn’t  all  gunfire  and  explosions.  His 
life  has  marty  advantages  denied  to 


the  average  soldier — and  many  dis¬ 
advantages.  At  the  front  the  cor¬ 
respondent  takes  his  risks  with  every 
one  else,  but  he  doesn’t  get  it  in  as 
sustained  doses  as  the  front  line  sol¬ 
dier. 

On  the  other  hand  he  gets  it  more 
frequently,  because  his  job  is  to  go 
where  things  are  happening  and  in  the 
course  of  a  war  he  will  probably  see 
action  on  land,  sea  and  in  the  air 
whereas  a  soldier,  sailor  or  aviator  is 
restricted  to  his  own  element.  During 
the  time  he  is  fighting.  Private  John 
Smith  may  on  one  occasion  be  the  first 
man  to  thread  his  way  through  the 
minefields  and  enter  a  town  just  evac¬ 
uated  by  the  enemy  or  still  held  by  his 
rearguard. 

There  Are  Plenty  of  Risks 

Correspondents,  often  foolishly,  are 
always  trying  to  be  “first”  into  various 
places,  to  such  an  extent  that  follow¬ 
ing  the  recent  death  of  three  British 
newsmen  on  the  Salerno  front  orders 
were  issued  forbidding  reporters  to 
“get  out  in  front  of  the  advance  army 
reconnaisance  units.” 

But  taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion,  I  don’t  know  a  single  corres¬ 
pondent  who  would  choose  to  ex¬ 
change  his  typewriter  for  a  rifle;  nor 
many  soldiers  who  wouldn’t  willingly 
swap  jobs  with  us. 

The  correspondent’s  life  is  some¬ 
where  between  that  of  a  front  line 
soldier  and  a  staff  officer,  considering 
the  former  to  be  the  acme  of  hardship 
and  the  latter  eased  by  as  many  com¬ 
forts  as  are  available  in  war  time. 
Usually  we  work  out  of  a  central 
camp  set  up  in  a  wood,  an  orchard,  a 
jungle  or  the  desert,  from  which  we 
can  commute  to  the  front  in  daylight 
hours  and  return  home  at  night  to 
type  our  stories — ^which  is  one  thing 
the  soldier  does  not  have  to  do  at  the 
end  of  his  day’s  work. 


In  this  area,  the  correspondents  live 
in  villas  or  farmhouses,  with  or  with¬ 
out  beds,  but  with  meals  and  lights. 
As  a  rule  we  get  along  together  with¬ 
out  squabbling,  and  for  diversion  we 
can  always  talk  shop.  During  the 
present  lull  in  the  fighting,  life  has 
been  far  more  leisurely  than  usual, 
more  like  a  peacetime  newspaper  job 
at  home. 

Talk  Shop  for  Diversioa 

Today,  for  example,  we  set  out  to 
find  and  interview  Count  Sforza,  the 
former  Italian  foreign  minister  who 
was  driven  into  exile  because  of  his 
opposition  to  fascism  and  has  just 
returned  to  his  homeland.  The  local 
paper  here  in  the  city  of  “X”  re¬ 
ported  his  arrival  at  “Y,”  where  Ba- 
doglio’s  government  is  centered.  Be¬ 
fore  even  starting  we  found  we  had 
been  scooped  by  the  Italian  paper, 
which  had  interviewed  Sforza,  but  the 
story  contained  only  generalities  and 
we  wanted  Sforza’s  impressions  of 
Italy  today. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  car, 
Dan  DeLuce,  my  colleague  and  rival, 
and  Captain  Charles  Kessler,  our 
British  “conducting  officer”  (of  whom 
and  which  system  more  later.)  As  a 
rule,  representatives  of  competing 
news  agencies  don’t  travel  together, 
but  the  shortage  of  transport  in  this 
area  makes  it  obligatory. 

We  made  the  90-mile  trip  in  under 
two  hours  over  some  of  Mussolini’s 
good  roads.  The  harbor  of  the  ancient 
city,  once  a  key  port  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  choked  with  shipping 
and  Italian  troops  were  loading  great 
stocks  of  ammunition  and  boxes  of 
food  into  railway  cars  for  shipment  to 
the  front. 

The  food  in  the  hotel  where  the 
Allied  Military  Mission  has  its  head¬ 
quarters  had  improved  since  our  last 
visit.  The  spaghetti  was  still  brown 
and  coarse,  but  it  went  down  all  right 
with  Chianti,  and  there  was  a  good 
stew  and  fine  Italian  grapes. 

Afterward  Brigadier  General  Max¬ 
well  D.  Taylor,  asked  us  to  come  to 
his  office.  As  usual,  we  were  very 
favorably  impressed  by  Taylor.  He  is 
not  only  a  good  officer,  as  he  proved 
with  his  division  in  Sicily;  and  coura¬ 
geous,  as  he  demonstrated  by  his 
secret  trip  to  Rome  while  we  were  still 
at  war  with  Italy. 

He  is  also — which  seemed  more  im¬ 
portant  to  me  as  an  American  and  a 
reporter — a  firm  believer  in  free 


speech.  “Certainly  you  can  see  Sforza,” 
he  said.  “There  are  no  strings  on  him. 
He’s  here  as  a  private  citizen.  He’s 
free  to  say  whatever  he  likes  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  you  are  free  to 
write  it.” 

That  attitude  may  be  so  common¬ 
place  in  America  as  to  seem  scarcely 
worthy  of  note,  but  it  is  far  too  rare 
in  this  part  of  the  world  where  you 
are  accustomed  to  running  into  in¬ 
numerable  obstacles.  One  of  Taylor’s 
aides  suggested  with  a  smile  that  we 
avoid  encouraging  Sforza  to  say  strong 
words  about  the  King  and  Badoglio  as 
he  has  done  frequently  in  the  past. 
We  replied  that  it  was  entirely  up  to 
Sforza. 

Then  Taylor  made  us  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  calling  ourselves  reporters. 
“Sforza’s  not  here,”  he  said.  “He’s  back 
in  ‘X’  where  you  just  came  from.”  We 
should  have  guessed  that  from  the 
interview  in  the  paper,  but  knowing 
that  Sforza  had  been  at  “Y”  we  as¬ 
sumed  he  was  still  there. 

They  Attend  a  Movie 

We  phoned  Badoglio’s  headquarters 
to  get  a  line  on  Sforza’s  exact  address, 
and  found  that  all  the  staff  was  having 
a  siesta  until  4  p.  m.  So  we  went  to  a 
movie  in  the  opera  house  and  sat  in 
the  peanut  gallery.  The  British 
soldiers  who  made  up  the  audience 
could  probably  tell  you  it  was  “Clau¬ 
dette  Colbert  in  the  Palm  Beach 
Story,”  but  couldn’t  name  the  “couple 
of  guys”  who  played  with  her.  Miss 
Colbert  seemed  to  hold  their  im- 
divided  attention.  I’d  seen  the  picture 
in  New  York,  which  was  just  as  well 
because  we  could  hear  little  and 
see  less  from  our  perches  in  the 
rafters. 

When  everyone  filed  out  afterward, 
the  shuffle  and  tramp  of  moving  feet 
along  the  wooden  galleries  and 
through  the  narrow  passageways,  and 
the  creaking  and  cracking  of  the 
boards  was  exactly  like  the  sound  of 
a  heavy  anti-aircraft  barrage,  al¬ 
though  minus  the  sharp  gun  cracks  of 
a  real  barrage. 

We  got  vague  information  as  to 
Sforza’s  whereabouts  and  drove  back 
to  “Y”  where  De  Luce  left  us  and  Ron 
Monson,  the  Australian  correspondent, 
joined  Captain  Kessler  and  myself  for 
dinner  in  what  is  alleged  to  be  the 
town’s  best  restaurant.  It  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  rice  soup,  a  piece  of 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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“Father  Draft”  Prospect 
A  Newspaper  Problem 

Attorney  Suggests  Publishers  Study 
Systematic  Replacement  Plan, 

Under  Low,  Against  Losses  to  Force 

By  MARVIN  BERGER 

Head  of  Legal  Deportment  New  York  Post 


DRAFTING  OF  FATHERS  will  make 

It  necessary  for  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  to  concern  themselves  more  closely 
than  ever  before  with  operations  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  has 
recognized  publication  of  newspapers 
as  a  commtmications  service  activity, 
essential  to  the  war  effort.  This  per¬ 
mits  a  publisher  to  use  one  of  two 
methods  in  planning  the  departure  of 
employes  entering  Ae  armed  forces. 

The  method  selected  depends  upon 
the  employer’s  needs  in  relation  to  his 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
total  number  of  employes  and  the 
number  for  whom  deferment  is  sought 
are  necessarily  important  factors  to 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

One  method  is  to  handle  occupa¬ 
tional  deferments  on  an  individual 
basis — that  is,  before  a  key  employe  is 
classified  1-A,  the  employer  may  file 
with  the  local  board  a  form  of  occupa¬ 
tional  classification  affidavit  (Form 
42A).  The  affidavit  gives  the  regis¬ 
trant’s  name,  job  title,  duties,  employ¬ 
ment  history,  previous  work,  experi¬ 
ence  and  ^ucational  background. 
When  supplemented  by  such  addi¬ 


employe’s  status,  either  as  a  result  of 
information  supplied  by  the  employe 
or  notification  by  the  employe’s  local 
board.  Such  notification  is  given  an 
employer  where  he  has  filed  an  occu¬ 
pational  certification  (Form  42B)  more 
fully  described  below. 

Many  publishers  have  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  obtaining  deferments  on 
an  individual  basis,  but  few  have  ex¬ 
plored  the  replacement  schedule  plan. 
It  is  for  their  benefit  that  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plan  is  given. 

In  some  localities,  the  replacement 
-plan  may  be  used  only  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  25  or  more  men  of  draft 
age.  The  local  or  state  selective  ser¬ 
vice  director  should  be  consulted  be¬ 
fore  the  work  on  the  plan  is  com¬ 
menced. 

Frepariag  Replaeemeat  Schedale 

The  schedule  consists  of  S' condensed 
summary  of  an  employer’s  personnel 
requirements,  together  with  a  list  of 
men  who  must  be  considered  for  re¬ 
placement,  arranged  according  to  the 
month  or  period  within  which  the 
replacements  are  scheduled  to  be 
made. 
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Figure  A — Report  litft  depertmentel  tummery  of  probeble  employe  dreft  itetus. 


tional  evidence  as  is  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  the  claim  that  the  employe  is  a 
key  employe,  who  cannot  be  imme¬ 
diately  replaced,  the  employer  may 
be  able  to  obtain  deferment  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  long  enough  to  permit  him  to  re¬ 
place  the  worker,  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  the  maximum  for  which  any 
one  period  of  deferment  can  be 
grant^. 

Sysfemtic  Replaceaieat 

The  second  method  is  known  as  the 
“Replacement  Schedule  Plan.”  Plant- 
wise  in  scope,  it  is  a  timetable  for  the 
orderly  and  systematic  replacement  of 
draft-eligible  workers,  so  that  their 
induction  will  not  cripple  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  business.  When  approved 
by  the  State  Director  of  Selective  Ser¬ 
vice,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  place  of  business,  the  plan 
operates  with  a  large  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Under  either  system,  it  should  be 
noted  that  occupational  deferments 
are  not  granted  as  a  means  of  “stall¬ 
ing”  induction,  but  as  a  method  of  per¬ 
mitting  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
war  effort  to  retain  enq>loyes  for  a 
limited  period  while  he  tries  to  re¬ 
place  them.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
employer  will  be  advised  of  the 


The  replacement  schedule  is  divided 
in  two  parts:  a  replacement  summary 
and  a  replacement  list. 

Hie  first  step  in  the  preparation  of 
a  replacement  schedule  is  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  secure  with  respect  to  each 
male  employe  the  following  informa¬ 
tion: 

1 —  Name 

2 —  I>ate  of  birth 

3 —  Family  atatus 

a.  Married  or  single  and  date  of  marriage 

b.  Dates  of  birth  of  children  under  18 

4 —  Local  draft  board  number  and  address 

5 —  Classification  (1-A,  3-A,  etc.) 

6 —  Selective  service  order  number 

After  this  information  is  in  hand, 
the  replacement  summary  may  be 
prepaid. 

Raplacsmast  Sunmary 

The  replacement  summary  is  a  form 
which  lists  by  departments,  the  job 
titles  of  the  workers  and  calls  for: 

1 —  The  total  number  of  workers  in  each  de¬ 
partment 

2 —  The  number  of  women  in  each  department 

3 —  The  number  of  men  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  replacement.  These  comprise: 

a.  Men  4S  or  over 

b.  Men  38  to  44 

c.  Men  under  18  years  of  age 

4—  The  number  of  men  to  be  considered 
for  replacement 
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Figurt  B — Report  shows  present  and  probable  future  status  of  individual  employes. 


a.  Single  men 

b.  Married  men  without  children 

c.  Married  men  with  children 

d.  Men  physically  disqualified 

A  typical  replacement  summary  for 
the  editorial  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper  would  follow  Figure  A. 

From  the  replacement  summary  the 
replacement  list  is  made. 

Raplaeamanf  List 

The  replacement  list  sets  out  by 
the  same  plant  department,  or  other 
operating  unit  used  on  the  replacement 
summary,  for  each  male  worker  sub¬ 
ject  to  replacement,  the  following  in¬ 
formation: 

1 —  The  number  of  the  line  (taken  from  the 
summary)  on  which  the  man’s  job  title  appears 

2 —  The  job  title 

3 —  The  name  of  the  employe 

4 —  The  age  of  the  employe 

5 —  Selective  service  classification 

6 —  Family  status  (Family  status  is  either 
“S”  meaning  single,  *‘M”  meaning  married 
without  children  or  with  children  born  after 
Sept.  14,  1942,  or  "C”  meaning  men  with 
minor  children  bom  before  Sept.  14,  1942) 

7 —  Local  board  number  and  county  and 
state  where  situated 

8 —  Order  number 

9 —  There  follows  a  group  of  columns  labeled 
“1st,”  “2nd,”  “3rd,”  “4th,”  “Sth,”  "6th," 
and  one  column  reading  “More  than  six 
months.” 

’The  month  or  period  of  replace¬ 
ment  is  indicated  by  placing  ^  the 
appropriate  column  next  to  each  man’s 
name  a  check  mark  showing  the 
month  in  which  the  deferment  of  that 
employe  will  end,  dating  from  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  the  replacement  sched¬ 
ule.  In  the  case  of  employes  for  whom 
renewal  of  deferment  will  be  re¬ 
quested  at  the  end  of  six  months  from 
the  effective  date  of  the  schedule,  a 
check  mark  should  be  placed  in  the 
column  headed  “More  than  six 
months.” 

Factors  That  Ceoat 

For  each  employe  for  whom  more 
than  six  months  replacement  time  is 
requested,  it  is  advisable  to  submit 
to  state  headquarters,  with  the  sched¬ 
ule,  a  statement  listing  the  employe’s 
name,  board  and  order  number,  the 
date  of  his  marriage,  the  number  of 
minor  children  bom  before  Sept.  14, 
1942,  and  such  background  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  employe’s  status,  his 
rate  of  pay,  the  date  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  present  job,  a  des- 
scription  of  his  job  and  his  previous 
work,  training  and  education.  Such 
statement  should  also  give  the  date  of 
the  registrants  1-A  classification,  if 
any,  the  date  for  which  his  induction 
is  scheduled,  his  appeal  record  and 
previous  deferments.  ’The  purpose  of 
the  statement  is  to  enable  the  state 
director  to  appraise  the  merits  of  a 
particular  request  in  relation  to  the 
employer’s  essential  needs. 

In  determining  the  order  of  listing 
on  the  replacement  list,  certain  fac¬ 
tors  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Generally,  those  who  will  be  re¬ 
placed  first  will  be  those  in  occupa¬ 
tions  having  the  shortest  training  and 
replacement  time.  This  factor,  how¬ 
ever,  may  vary,  since  employes  in  oc¬ 


cupations  requiring  long  training  pe¬ 
riods  may  be  replaced  by  the  hiring, 
transfer,  or  promotion  of  other  em¬ 
ployes.  Consideration  must  also  be 
given  to  previous  and  existing  defer¬ 
ments.  ^en  in  cases  where  training 
periods  are  short,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  spread  the  replacement  of  such 
men  over  a  period  of  several  months, 
scheduling  a  definite  number  to  be  re¬ 
placed  each  month  as  replacements 
are  obtainable. 

Men  with  the  earliest  availability 
for  military  service,  according  to  thek 
selective  service  status,  will  generally 
be  scheduled  for  early  replacement. 
Therefore  replaceable  single  men 
should  be  listed  ahead  of  married  men 
who  are  equally  replaceable.  Likewise 
married  men  without  children  should 
be  listed  ahead  of  married  men  with 
children  who  are  equally  replaceable. 

Queftioni  to  Bo  Aasworod 

After  all  these  factors  have  been 
considered,  employes  scheduled  for 
replacement  should  be  listed  by  order 
number,  with  the  lowest  order  num¬ 
ber  first.  Those  registrants  with  equal 
replaoeability  and  with  the  same  se¬ 
lective  service  status  should  be  listed 
in  the  replacement  list  in  accordance 
with  their  order  numbers. 

Figure  B  illustrates  a  typical  re¬ 
placement  list  in  a  newspaper  plant 
(The  illustration  does  not  attempt  to 
suggest  relative  need  or  essentiality 
of  ^e  various  jobs  listed.) 

In  drawing  up  a  replacement  list,  an 
employer  should  bear  in  mind  these 
considerations : 

How  long  will  it  take  before  an  un¬ 
trained  worker  will  be  reasonably  ef¬ 
ficient  in  the  job?  How  important  to 
the  essential  business  of  newspaper 
publication  is  the  job?  In  answering 
these  questions  the  employer  should 
note  that  peacetime  experience  in  job 
training  is  no  longer  a  valid  criterioo; 
job  training  must  be  expedited  as  a 
war  measure.  Nor  is  the  salary  paid 
to  an  individual  occupying  a  job  nec¬ 
essarily  the  sole  test  of  essentiality  of 
the  job.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  a  job  paying  $35  a  week  is  more 
essential  than  one  paying  $25,000  a 
year. 

THto  ShMt 

The  manual  of  newspaper  job  classi¬ 
fications  issued  last  April  by  the 
Wage  &  Hour  Division  of  the  U.  S 
Dept  of  Labor  may  be  used  as  a  guide 
to  the  relative  importance  of  many 
newspaper  jobs.  But  other  factors,  as 
well  as  job  titles,  may  be  considered. 
The  employe’s  salary,  his  experience 
and  education,  the  length  of  time  he 
has  been  performing  the  job— all 
should  enter  into  consideration  of  re¬ 
placement  time. 

The  final  step  in  the  preparation  of 
the  schedule  is  to  summarize  the  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  replace¬ 
ment  summary  and  in  the  replace¬ 
ment  list,  on  a  title  sheet. 

Men  who  are  classified  “3-D”  or 
"1-C”  are  to  be  listed  as  "Otherwiie 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Soys  Grade 
Labeling  Threat 
To  Freedom 

Lou  Mcocon  Tells  Soles 
Executives  They  Should 
Fight  Standardization 

In  one  of  his  first  speeches  since  he 
resigned  as  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  OPA  Lou  R.  Maxon,  president  of 
jiaxon,  Inc.,  told  a  large  audience  of 
members  and  guests  of  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Club  of  New  York  this  week 
that  unless  business  fights  grade  label¬ 
ing,  it  will  become  an  actuality,  even¬ 
tually  bringing  the  end  of  freedom  of 
choice. 

“For  ten  years  industry  has  been  too 
timid  to  tell  its  story  with  the  aggres¬ 
siveness  that  is  necessary  to  influence 
public  opinion,”  he  said  as  he  urged 
business  to  use  at  least  3%  of  its 
advertising  budget  to  bring  the  full 
story  of  grade  labeling  to  the  public’s 
attention.  “There  is  not  much  time 
left  in  which  to  accomplish  the  job. 

end  of  the  war  will  bring  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  face  to  face  with  its  most 
critical  test.  Whether  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  American  institutions  and  Amer¬ 
ican  enterprise,  or  sink  deeper  into 
the  quicksand  of  imported  “isms,” 
may  be  determined  in  the  first  few 
months  after  peace  returns.” 

Isreaseratic  Danger 

He  was  vehement  in  his  warning 
that  the  “bureaucratic  type  of  mind  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  factors  in 
our  government  today,”  stating  that  “a 
strong  part  of  this  group  believe  that 
the  manufacture,  standardization  and 
distribution  of  all  essential  products 
should  be  placed  under  the  arbitrary 
control  of  the  government,  not  just 
during  wartime  but  permanently.” 
Grade  labeling,  he  feels,  is  the  key¬ 
stone  of  their  effort,  a  keystone  of  an 
“effort  that  can  eventually  destroy  the 
greatest  and  most  vital  of  all  the  free¬ 
doms— /rcedom  of  choice!” 

“Grade  labeling,  in  my  sincerest  es¬ 
timation,  presents  a  serious  threat  to 
American  industry  and  our  way  of 
life  because  it  is  without  question  the 
spearhead  in  a  drive  to  eliminate 
brands,  trade  marks  and  eventually 
free  enterprise,”  Maxon  continued. 
According  to  the  former  OPA  ex¬ 
ecutive,  grade  labeling  on  the  face  of 
it  is  not  objectionable,  for  it  is  merely 
apian  to  identify  canned  food  products 
according  to  their  quality.  However, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  appears  to 
be  merely  descriptive  labeling,  he 
feels  it  is  dangerous,  and  predicted. 
Once  grade  labeling  becomes  effec- 
live,  the  next  step  is  for  pressure  to  be 
put  behind  the  second  very  natural 
question  of  why  should  one  Grade  A 
product  cost  more  than  another 
Grade  A?” 

Fears  Standardisation 

Thus,  eventually,  he  explained, 
vhen  the  flat  price  is  set  low  enough, 
as  he  is  convinced  it  would  be,  there 
*ill  be  an  end  to  competition,  food 
f^arch,  food  progress  and  the  “be- 
ginning  of  a  regimented,  standardized, 
'ationed  world.” 

“In  those  two  simple  steps  there 
be  the  end  of  brand  names  and 
ibe  end  of  a  free  press  and  the  begin- 
'ung  of  the  end  of  quality  backed  by  a 
!^ufacturer’s  reputation,”  he  in- 
^ted. 

The  speaker  was  convinced  that 
Mider  such  a  program  of  government 
“ntrol  grade  “leveling”  would  be  the 
l^t,  aqfl  in  support  he  cited  the  fact 
®at  “government  standards  in  weapons 
Pon’t  even  progress  Until  a  competitive 


enemy  brings  forth  a  better  g\m  or  a  ciated  with  specific  brands;  transport 


faster  ship.” 


shortages,  which  frequently  remove 


He  also  pointed  out  that  such  meas-  certain  brands  from  some  markets; 
ures  are  not,  as  often  claimed,  a  war-  and  pooled  manufacturing,  which  re¬ 
time  necessity,  for  canned  goods,  by  siilts  in  a  tendency  for  all  brands  to 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures,  are  take  on  a  sameness, 
only  4%  of  the  average  family’s  gro-  On  the  other  hand  with  advertised 
eery  bill  and  present  the  least  prob-  brands  in  existence,  the  booklet  states, 
lem  in  price  controL  consumers  can  protect  themselves 

Ivfinest  Should  Lead  from  poor  merchandise  simply  by 

In  his  plea  to  business  to  take  the  their  dollar  votes  to  Mother 

lead  in  fighting  grade  labeUng,  Maxon  better  product.  In  ad^tion, 

stated,  “I  beUeve  all  industry,  and  by  .  advertising  has  help^  cut 

industjy  I  mean  every  man  in  business  7'®  ^ 

whether  he  be  employer  or  employe,  tors  from  $250  in  1926  to  $115  m  1941, 
should  be  enlisted  in  a  campaign  of  ^  t®  ^2.95  and 

public  information  designed  to  pro-  ^^^sable  tissues  from  65  cents  to 
mote  opposition  to  needless  regimen-  ^2%  , 

tation  in  all  its  forms  by  carrying  the  Similarly  the  ^klet  pointe  out  how 
facts  to  the  mihlic”  advertised  brands  protect  the  retailer 

Such  an  informational  campaign,  he  Pj®'  »-®li®^f  8 

feels,  should  stress  the  advantages  of  fe^nsibility  for  an  inferior  item,  the 
and  the  threat  to  our  freedom  of  laborer  by  keepmg  demand  level  and 
choice,  should  try  to  forestall  need-  ^  }?^  ®t®ady  and  the  farmer 

less  encroachment  of  government  in  expanding  his  market, 
business,  should  contrast  the  efficiency  statements  of  ^th  eduwUonal 

of  business  with  the  inefficiency  of  T 

bureaucracy,  should  fight  all  moves  P®|;.t®"®®  advertised  brands  to  the 
toward  regimentation,  should  make 

clear  that  business  has  demonstrated  to  toe  books  ar^ment  for  the  zealous 


its  social  responsibility  to  toe  coimtry, 
and  should  point  the  values  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise. 


Booklet  Presents  „  ,  . , ,  ^ 

The  newly  -  appomted  Newspaper 
Advertising  Council  of  toe  Newspaper 
DlUllU  Advertising  Executives  Association 

«  «  ■  .  will  hold  its  first  meeting  at  the  Hotel 

jyiaintenanCe  Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  27.  James  W. 

Egan,  Jr.,  advertising  manager  of  the 

Survey  Shows  93%  Wont  Neuj  York  Tirnes,  chairman  of  the 

Freedom  to  Spend  Their 

^  for  a  central  organization  for  the 

Money  as  They  Please  preparation  and  dissemination  of  pro- 

,  motional  material  on  retail  advertis- 
You  and  Yow  Brand!  the  sprightly  jng,  reports  that  the  full  committee 
booklet  published  by  the  Association  ijg  jjj  attendance 
of  National  Adve^era  and  given  to  addition,  William  Wallace,  To- 

mose  aUendi^  the  ANA  convention  ronto  Star,  president  of  the  NAEA, 
last  week,  includes  among  other  things  and  Robert  Drew.  Milwaukee  Journal, 
me  answer  to  the  question  of  how  second  vice-president,  will  also  be 
Americans  feel  about  economic  free-  present 

dom.  A  survey  made  for  the  ANA  Members  of  the  CouncU  besides  Mr. 
sh^s  that  93%  consider  it  an  im-  a^e:  Don  M.  Bernard,  Washing- 

portant  part  of  Amencan  freedom  to  p^st;  Robert  A.  Wolfe,  Dayton 

be  able  to  si^nd  their  money  as  they  jVcios;  J.  T.  Griscom,  Nashville  Ban- 
ple^e,  89%  feel  it  an  im^rtant  part  Tennessean;  and  William  R. 

of  their  freedom  to  be  able  to  choose  Robinson,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Press. 
freely  among  competing  makes  of 
goods,  90%  include  among  their  free- 

doms  the  right  to  choose  toe  kind  and  Campaigns  Cind  AcCOUntS 

style  of  clothes  they  prefer  and  87%  - 

think  housewives  toould  be  free  to  AT  A  RECENT  meeting  of  Blue  Net- 
choose  whatever  brands  of  foods  they  work  affiliates  Edgar  Kobak,  ex- 
please.  ecutive  vice-president,  outlined  plans 

Through  toe  mouth  of  “Brand,”  toe  for  a  widespread  consumer  advertis- 
ardent  defender  of  all  brands,  toe  ing  campaign,  “designed  not  to  sell  toe 
booklet  summarizes  toe  meaning  of  network  to  advertisers  but  to  sell  toe 
brands  to  manufacturer,  consumer,  programs  to  the  radio  audience.”  Mr. 
jobber  and  dealer,  labor  and  farmer,  Kobak  said:  “It  is  our  belief  that 
outlines  their  historical  background  merchandising  programs  to  our  audi- 
and  battles,  displays  toe  threats  facing  ence  is  fully  as  important  as  toe  build- 
toem  today  and  suggests  weapons  with  ing  of  toe  finest  programs  we  know 
which  to  fight  for  toe  maintenance  of  how  to  build.”  I^ile  ads  are  being 
brands  as  an  essential  quality  of  free-  prepared,  toe  campaign  is  not  yet  com- 
dom  of  choice.  plete  and  media  has  not  been  selected. 

PUads  for  Irands  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

“Please,  Boss,”  pleads  toe  animated  agency,  is  handling  exploitation  of  the 
brand,  “keep  this  in  mind — name  em-  world’s  largest  new  butadiene  plant, 
blazonment  of  one  brand  won’t  be  at  Port  Neches,  Texas,  which  is  ca- 
enough — not  if  people  forget  what  it  pable  of  producing  toe  raw  material 
means  to  spend  their  money  as  they  for  one-seventh  of  the  United  Nations’ 
please  . .  .  and  earn  it  in  toe  place  and  wartime  supply  of  synthetic  rubber, 
job  they  choose.  .  .  .  First  and  fore-  Government-owned,  toe  plant  is  to  be 
most  you’ve  got  to  realize  deep  down  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  by  five 
inside  how  much  advertised  brands  leading  oil  companies — the  Atlantic 
mean  to  economic  democracy  and  Refining  Co.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  the  Pure 
progress  in  America.”  On,  Co.,  Socony- Vacuum  On,  Co.,  and 

Today’s  threats  to  brands,  toe  book-  toe  Texas  Co.  First  of  toe  two  imits 
let  points  out,  are  shortages  which  will  be  placed  in  operation  in  mid- 
tend  to  make  customers  “take  what  December  at  which  time  the  five  com- 
toey  can  get,”  freezing  which,  if  ad-  panics  will  run  joint  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  relaxed,  causes  famous  vertising.  Capacity  of  the  plant  is 
names  to  fade,  grade  labeling,  which  placed  at  100,000  tons  of  butadiene  a 
“may  lead  to  ‘grade  leveling’;”  victory  year,  sufficient  to  produce  more  than 
models,  which  tend  to  make  toe  pub-  110,000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber.  The 
lie  forget  individual  qualities  asso-  (Continued  on  page  44) 


maintenance  of  brands. 
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To  Meet  Nov.  27 


Survey  Shows  93%  Wont 
Freedom  to  Spend  Their 
Money  as  They  Please 


Don  Bridge  Named 
Ad  Director  of 
Gannett  Papers 

Tripp  Appoints  Him  to 
New  Post  in  Organization 
. . .  Takes  Over  Next  Year 

The  appointment  of  Don  U,  Bridge 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  was  announced  this  week 
by  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  general 
manager.  The 
position  is  a  new 
one  in  toe  Gan- 
n  e  1 1  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Tripp 
stated  that  J. 
Frank  Duffy, 
now  on  sick 
leave,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  adver¬ 
tis  i  n  g  counsel, 

Don  U.  Bridge  the  position  he 
has  held  for 
many  years  with  the  newspaper  chain. 

Mr.  Bridge  is  at  present  special  con¬ 
sultant  in  toe  War  Finance  Division  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  has  offered  to  remain  with  the 
'Treasury  through  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  in  January  before  assuming  his 
new  position,  with  headquarters  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Bridge  has  had  wide  experience 
in  advertising.  His  last  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  before  entering  into  wartime 
service  was  as  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  for  many  years  with  toe  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  as  advertising  manager 
and  business  manager.  He  was  promi¬ 
nent  in  toe  development  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  a  past  president  of  that 
organization. 

Born  in  Indiana 

Mr.  Bridge,  who  was  born  in  Peru, 
Indiana,  attended  high  school  there 
and  had  his  first  newspaper  experience 
before  he  went  to  college.  Soon  after 
he  was  graduated  from  high  school  he 
was  employed  by  toe  Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette  as  circulation  can¬ 
vasser  and  by  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  a 
traveling  circulation  representative.  At 
DePauw  University  he  earned  all  of 
his  college  expenses  as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  college  daily  newspaper 
and  worked  on  the  Cincinnati  Post  in 
the  circulation  department  during 
summer  vacations. 

Mr.  Bridge’s  first  advertising  posi¬ 
tion  was  on  the  Cincinnati  Post  as  a 
classified  advertising  salesman.  He  left 
this  position  to  be  a  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  of  the  Indianapolis 
News  in  1917. 

He  had  been  with  the  News  con¬ 
tinuously  except  for  an  interval  of 
army  service,  and  had  been  advertising 
director  from  1927,  until  he  joined  toe 
New  York  Times  in  1931. 

Plan  Bill  of  Rights 
Service  Dec.  15 

A  special  service  at  toe  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  St.  Paul’s 
(  Church,  Eastchester,  N.  Y.,  will  com- 
:  memorate  toe  152nd  anniversary  of 
toe  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  at  11  a.m.  Dec.  15.  Assisting 
I  toe  Rev.  W.  Harold  Weigle,  DJ)., 
i  rector,  will  be  clergymen  of  other 
faiths,  and  a  prominent  speaker  will 
'  deliver  the  main  address. 

In  memory  of  John  Peter  Zenger, 
i  New  York  editor,  who  in  1733  pro- 
I  claimed  the  doctrine  of  free  speech, 
I  a  museum  on  the  church  grounds  is 
i  projected  by  the  Zenger  Memorial 
Fund  Committee. 
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Bill  McKay  73,  Observes 
GOth  Year  on  Newspapers 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


NOVEMBER,  1943,  is  a  memorable 
month  in  the  life  of  William  Ken¬ 
nedy  McKay,  one  of  the  deans 
American  news 


of 


paperdom,  who 
was  73  years 
old  Nov.  16  and 
this  month  began 
his  60th  year  of 
active  newspaper 
service.  Bill  Mc¬ 
Kay,  keen  of 
min^  but  mel¬ 
low  from  years 
brfiind  a  news- 
paper  desk, 
started  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  in 
h  i  s  hometown, 


William  McKay 


Dubuque,  la.,  in  Nov.,  1884,  at  the  age 
of  14  and  he  has  never  been  off  a 
newspaper  payroll  since. 

Bill  left  the  I>ubuque  Herald  and 

went  to  Chicago  .f 

reporter  on  the  old  Ch,^  Mail. 
In  1895  he  joined  the  old  Chu^o 
Times-Herald  as  assistant  city  editor, 
later  being  advanced  to  the  cl^  edi¬ 
torship.  He  was  mana^  editor  of 
the  old  Chicago  Journal  from  1^9  to 
1904  Later  he  held  similar  positions 
on  newspapers  in  Detroit,  Cleveland 
and  LouisviUe,  before  retuiwg  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  managing 
tor  of  the  old  Chicago  Eveni^  Post 
with  offices  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

With  M.  Y.  News 

In  1919,  when  the  N cm  York  News 
before  joining  the  Chicago  Trtbu^ 
was  cutting  its  baby  teeth  as  a  lu^ 
tabloid,  Mr.  McKay  was  app^^ 
midwest  correspondent  on  the  News, 
nearly  25  years  ago.  .  ,  ,  „ 

He  has  been  associated  with  the  News 
ever  since.  With  nearly  50  yeara  of 
newspapering  in  Chicago 
it  would  seem  only  natural  that  Bm 
McKay  would  be  the  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Vet¬ 

erans  Association,  an  organization  he 
helped  to  found  in  1939. 

Having  served  three  terms  as  chair¬ 
man  of  that  “snooty”  organiration— 
membership  in  which  is  confined  to 
those  who  worked  on  a  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  or  recognized  press  associaUon 
20  or  more  years  ago — McKay  is  now 
looking  forward  to  the  Press  Veterans 
fifth  annual  dinner,  Dec.  11,  at  toe 
LaSalle  Hotel.  BUI  has  turned  the 
chairman’s  gavel  over  to  Richard  J. 
Finnegan,  Chicago  Times  editor,  who 
has  appointed  a  dinner  committee,  co¬ 
chairmaned  by  William  H.  Stuart, 
former  Chicago  Evening,  American 
political  writer,  and  Charles  CoUiM, 
Chicago  Tribune  Linemaster  of  A 
Line  O’  Type  or  Two.” 

Among  the  honored  out-of-town 
guests  who  will  speak  to  toe  Dec.  11 
Press  Veterans’  reunion  is  Franklin 
P.  Adams,  famed  columnist  and 
erudite  member  of  “Information 
Please”  radio  troupe,  who  obtained 
his  first  newspaper  job  from  BiU  Mc¬ 
Kay  on  toe  old  Chicago  Journal. 

BiU  was  only  28  years  old  when 
he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  at  a  time  in  Chicago  s  news¬ 
paper  history  when  competition  was 
not  only  keen,  but  weU  divided  among 
toe  many  dailies  then  published.  Mc¬ 
Kay  confided  to  Editor  &  Ptjblisher 
recently  that  he  attributed  his  getting 
toe  managing  editorship  to  “toe 
company  he  kept”  in  tooM  days. 
His  intimate  acquaintances  included 
George  Ade,  John  T.  McCutcheon, 


Leigh  ReUly,  K  S.  Beck,  and  Peter 
Finley  Dunne,  along  with  toe  lovable 
James  O’DonneU  Bennett,  aU  of  whom 
were  dubbed  “toe  286  Chestnut  Street 
Crowd.”  It  seems  that  this  distin¬ 
guished  group  of  Chicago  newspaper¬ 
men  all  lived  at  one  time  or  other  in 
a  bachelor  apartment  at  268  Chestnut 
Street  on  Chicago’s  near  North  Side. 

Hired  F.  f.  A. 

When  Bill  McKay  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  toe  Journal,  Bert  Leston 
Taylor  (B.L.T.)  was  writing  a  d^y 
front-page  column  entitled  “Little 
About  Everything,”  largely  based  on 
toe  outstanding  news  of  toe  day. 
However,  Taylor  always  found  room 
for  a  quip  or  two  to  brighten  toe 
daily  column,  particularly  on  days 
when  spot  news  was  dull.  Taylor’s 
abilities  were  soon  recognized  by  toe 
Tribune  and  he  transferred  his  alli- 
giance  to  that  paper,  where  he  found¬ 
ed  “A  Line  ’O  Type  or  Two.” 

“We  were  impoverished  and  with  no 
competent  successor  to  Bert  Taylor,” 
recaUed  Mr.  McKay.  “Barrett  East¬ 
man,  who  took  over  the  column  for 
awhUe  after  Taylor  left,  was  iU  and 
had  asked  for  a  long  leave  of  absence. 
I  was  trying  to  keep  the  column  gouig 
myself,  when  one  afternoon  a  young 
fellow  walked  into  my  office  and  said 
T’d  like  to  go  to  work  for  you.’ 

“I  told  him  I  had  a  lot  of  jobs  va¬ 
cant,  and  when  he  countered  with  toe 
question;  ‘Why  don’t  you  fill  them?’ 
I  told  him  the  truth:  ‘We  haven’t 
any  money.’  He  persisted  and  when 
I  asked  him  what  he  had  in  mind 
he  told  me  that  he  would  like  to 
handle  Bert  Taylor’s  column  for  toe 
Journal.  I  asked  him  what  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  had  to  qualify  him  for 
such  a  responsible  post  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  often  contributed 
items  to  Taylor’s  column. 

“  ‘What’s  your  name?’  I  asked,  and 
he  replied,  ‘Frank  Adams,  I’m  an 
insurance  salesman.’  I  recalled  that 
an  Adams  had  contributed  some 
worthwhile  material  to  the  coliunn, 
but  I  didn’t  have  any  money  to  offer 
him  a  job.  Still  stalling  for  time, 
I  said:  ‘I’ll  tell  you,  Adams,  if  you 
were  Joseph  Medill,  Charles  Dana 
and  Horace  Greeley,  all  rolled  into 
one,  I  couldn’t  hire  you.’  Adams  still 
persisted  and  asked  ‘Why  not?  You 
would  have  quite  a  staff!’  Finally,  I 
gave  in  and  told  him  if  he  thought  he 
could  sustain  his  writing  ability  for 
a  daily  column,  to  come  in  at  7  o’clock 
toe  next  morning  for  a  tryout.” 

Adams  was  on  hand  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  and  McKay  assigned  him  to  a 
desk,  telling  him  that  a  copyboy  would 
bring  him  toe  proofs  of  the  day’s 
news.  (McKay  didn’t  tell  Adams  that 
he'  already  had  that  day’s  column 
filled  with  holdover  material).  About 
10  o’clock  young  Adams  walked  over 
to  toe  managing  editor’s  desk  and  laid 
down  several  sheets  of  “unblemitoed 
copy”  written  in  green  ink.  McKay 
was  amazed  and  upon  reading  Adams’ 
first  column  he  couldn’t  resist  a  couple 
of  chortles  and  finally  a  belly  laugh. 
‘The  managing  editor  had  apparently 
“discovered”  a  columnist,  but  he 
didn’t  dare  let  Adams  know  it.  So 
he  only  used  part  of  his  material. 

“The  next  day  I  called  Adams  over 
to  my  desk  and  told  him  that  I  thought 
he  could  write  toe  column,  but  I  could 
only  offer  him  $10  a  week  for  carfare 
and  lunch,  suggesting  that  he  continue 
in  toe  insurance  business  and  write 
the  column  on  the  side,”  remarked 


Mr.  McKay.  “Adams  accepted  my 
proposition  and  I  warned  him,  'Don’t 
ask  me  about  salary  for  30  daysl” 

When  toe  30-day  period  was  up, 
McKay  was  convinced  that  he  had 
really  “foimd”  a  columnist,  so  he  gave 
Adams  $30  a  week.  Adams  remained 
as  Journal  columnist  for  two  years 
when  John  Eastman  bought  toe  paper. 
Eastman  didn’t  like  Adams’  column 
and  Adams  knew  it  He  came  to  Mc¬ 
Kay  and  asked:  “Am  I  not  entitled 
to  a  vacation?”  Bill  told  him  he  was 
and  arranged  to  get  him  a  railroad 
pass  to  New  York.  Adams  took  with 
him  a  month’s  file  of  his  coliunns  in 
toe  Journal  and  had  no  trouble  in 
landing  a  job  as  colunmist  for  toe  old 
New  York  Mail.  Adams  remained  on 
the  Mail  for  several  years  until  J. 
Ogden  Reid  bought  t^  New  York 
Tribune  and  sent  him  a  blank  con¬ 
tract  after  failing  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  him  verbally.  After  Adams 
had  written  his  own  ticket  he  told  Mc¬ 
Kay:  “Bill,  I  just  raised  my  salary 
$10,000  a  year.7-^7,S00  for  five  years!” 

Another  protege  of  Bill  McKay’s  is 
Paul  Patterson,  president  of  toe  Balti¬ 
more  Sun.  James  E.  Scripps,  founder 
of  toe  Detroit  News,  also  owned  an 
interest  in  toe  Chicago  Journal.  Mr. 
Scripps  asked  McKay  to  find  a  place 
for  yoimg  Patterson,  who  had  done 
some  extra  work  for  toe  old  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean.  McKay  put  Patterson  in 
as  assistant  to  toe  telegraph  editor. 
“He  developed  into  a  wonderful  news¬ 
paper  man  and  later  returned  to  the 
Inter-Ocean  before  joining  Frank 
Munsey  in  Baltimore  and  eventually 
becoming  toe  head  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,”  said  McKay  with  pride. 

440  Years  Experitace 

Bill  also  recalls  toe  time  when  he 
was  telling  Mr.  Scripps  what  toe 
Journal  needed  to  meet  toe  new  com¬ 
petition  of  William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
Chicago  Evening  American. 

“Yes,  Mr.  McKay,”  politely  replied 
Mr.  Scripps,  who  wore  a  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  coat  and  bore  himself  in  a 
benevolent  and  kindly  manner.  “But 
let  me  tell  you,  I  have  had  440  years 
of  experience  in  toe  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  During  toe  course  of  my  life 
I  have  been  interested  in  some  40 
newspapers  and  toe  sum  total  of  their 
experience  adds  up  to  440  years.  We 
must  make  our  own  kind  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  so  that  we  are  not  groimd  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  millstone  of  Mr.  Law- 
son  (Chicago  Daily  News)  and  toe 
upper  millstone  of  Mr.  Hearst.” 

When  Bill  McKay  first  met  Peter 
Finley  Dunne  (“Mr.  Dooley”)  he  was 
writing  editorials  for  toe  old  Chicago 
Times-Herald.  Bill,  although  city  edi¬ 
tor,  found  that  Dunne  was  having 
difficulty  in  creating  ideas  for  an  un¬ 
inspired,  but  capable  draftsman  serv¬ 
ing  as  editorial  cartoonist.  Bill  would 
talk  to  Dunne  and  then  tell  toe  car¬ 
toonist  how  to  draw  his  daily  cartoon. 
The  team  of  McKay-Dunne  did  such 
a  good  job  that  a  New  York  paper 
hired  the  cartoonist,  who  didn’t  last 
long  on  toe  new  job  without  toe 
benefit  of  McKay-Dunne  ideas.  Later, 
Dunne  attained  his  fame  as  “Mr. 
Dooley”  on  the  old  Chicago  Evening 
Post.  Another  McKay  contemporary 
was  Wilbur  P.  Nesbit,  columnist  for 
the  Post  and  famous  as  a  poet. 

McKay  recalls  that  when  he  began 
newspaper  work  in  Dubuque  it  was 
the  day  after  Grover  Cleveland  had 
defeated  Blaine  for  the  Presidency. 
The  Dubuque  Herald  was  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  and  the  banner  line  that 
day  proudly  announced;  “Victory!” 
with  appropriate  roosters  surrounding 
the  headline  in  good  journalistic  style 
for  that  period.  The  first  deck  under 
the  banner  said:  “Now  Is  toe  Winter 
of  Our  Discontent  Made  Glorious 
Summer  by  This  Son  of  York.” 


Bill  remembers  that  toe  Heitid 
publisher  was  a  member  of  the  Demo, 
cratie  National  Committee  and  after 
toe  election  be  made  a  trip  to  BuffiJo 
to  see  President  Cleveland.  When  the 
publisher  returned  to  Dubuque  he 
brought  back  toe  postmastership. 

Yoimg  14-year-old  McKay,  whose 
father  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  was 
an  Orangeman,  later  becoming  U£ 
district  attorney  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  married  a  French  girl,  had 
attended  St.  Joseph’s  College  in  Du¬ 
buque  for  four  years,  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  toe  newspaper  business.  His  first 
job  was  that  of  assistant  to  toe  “local” 
editor,  who  doubled  in  brass  and 
solicit^  local  advertising  as  well  u 
directing  toe  news  department.  When 
toe  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
opened,  young  McKay  visited  the  Chi- 
cago  World’s  Fair  on  three  occasions 
and  wrote  pieces  for  toe  home  paper. 
He  liked  Chicago  and  left  Dubuque 
to  become  a  reporter  on  toe  Chu^o 
Mail.  Bill  soon  discovered  that  the 
men  who  made  toe  best  money  in 
toe  editorial  department  were  the  edi- 
tors,  so  he  set  his  cap  for  such  a 
position  and  a  year  later  became  as¬ 
sistant  city  etotor  of  toe  Times- 
Herald.  After  10  years’  experience  in 
Chicago,  he  subsequently  held  mat), 
aging  editorships  on  the  Detroit  News, 
Cleveland  Press  and  toe  old  Louisville 
Herald.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in 
1913,  becoming  managing  editor  of 
toe  Post  until  1917  when  he  joined  the 
Tribune  and  eventually  became  mid¬ 
west  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
News.  He  and  Mrs.  McKay  reside  in 
Oak  Park,  Ill. 

■ 

Waste  Paper  Group 
Moils  Out  Manual 

Bearing  the  slogan  “Save  a  Bundle 
a  Week,  Save  Some  Boy’s  Life,”  a 
Manual  of  Suggestions  for  conducting 
toe  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper  (im- 
paign,  headed  up  by  the  Newspaper 
Committee,  of  which  Edwin  S.  Frie^- 
ly,  general  manager  of  toe  New  York 
Sun,  is  chairman,  was  mailed  this  week 
to  every  daily  newspaper  in  toe  coun¬ 
try. 

The  manual  lists  wartime  uses  of 
paper,  outlines  why  a  waste  paper 
campaign  is  necessary  and  gives  tips 
on  how  newspapers  can  participate  in 
the  nationwide  drive. 

It  also  lists  examples  of  successful 
local  waste  paper  collection  campaigns. 

■ 

CANNON  BILL  HEARING 

Washington,  Nov.  24  —  Hearings 
early  in  December  are  indicated,  but 
not  assured,  on  toe  House  version  of 
toe  Bankhead  Bill,  the  sponsor  of 
which  is  Rep.  Clarence  Cannon  of 
Missouri.  Rep.  Cannon  has  rewritten 
his  bill  to  confirm  in  all  particulan 
with  the  one  reported  out  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
The  Senate  amended  that  bill  to  cut 
toe  amount  in  half,  to  a  maximum 
annual  expenditure  of  $15,000,000,  and 
require  that  the  entire  amoimt,  rathe: 
than  half  the  amount,  be  spent  ii 
newspapers  published  in  communitie 
of  10,000  or  less  population. 

■ 

SALES  TAX  BEATEN 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court,  sitto 
in  Tallahassee,  Nov.  24  ruled  that  th( 
City  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  license  tax  again^ 
newspapers  based  on  volume  of  dr 
culation  was  unconstitutional  becaus 
it  impaired  freedom  of  toe  press.  I?** 
high  court  upheld  a  recent  ruling  c 
toe  Hillsborough  County  Circui 
Court.  The  Tampa  Times  and  tfu 
Tampa  Tribune  had  joined^n  attack' 
ing  the  ordinance  which  imposed  an; 
nual  license  taxes  ranging  from  Vf- 
to  $700. 


so  are  BOTH  parts  of 


the  CLEVELAND 


WeVe  not  giving  you  ^^clouble>talk^*  when  we  tell  you  that 
here  is  one  of  the  outstanding  DOUBLE-VALUE  markets 
in  this  booming  nation.  Sales  figures,  payroll  figures  and 
employment  figures  all  prove  that  hordes  of  buyers  in 
Greater  Cleveland  and  its  friendly  neighbor,  the  adjacent 
*26>eounty  area  are  going  to  market .  .  .  their  pockets  bulg¬ 
ing  with  spendable  income.  Decidedly  advantageous,  too, 
is  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  gives  you  a  thor¬ 
ough,  influential  coverage  of  BOTH  these  large,  closely- 
knit  markets  at  ONE  low  cost. 


*  Not  including  Akron,  Canton  and  Vouniistou'it 


Concentratinfi  your  promotion  in  the  individual 
markets  where  it  is  vital  that  you  consolidate 
your  present  position  is  a  job  that  newspapers  can 
do  better  than  any  other  mediunu  it  is  this 
sales-insurance  that  the  Cie^lmnd  Plain  Dealer 
is  peculiarly  well-suited  to  deliver  in  Cleveland 
and  northern  Ohio. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Urges  Extra  Newsprint 
For  “Help  Wanted”  Ads 

Advertising  Agency  Says  Curtailment  of  Space 
In  Metropolitan  Newspapers  Affects  Vital 
Manpower  Replacements  .  .  .  Offers  Remedy 


By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

WALTER  W.  WILEY,  of  Walter  W. 

Wiley  Advertising,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  issued  a  memorandum 
which  includes  a  plan  for  the  ration¬ 
ing  of  newsprint  for,  and  advertising 
space  in.  New  York  City  publications. 

Copies  of  the  memorandum  have 
been  sent  to  the  Special  Subconunittee 
on  Investigation  of  Restrictions  of 
Brand  Names  and  Newsprint,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comnaerce; 
Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  Regional  WMC 
Director  of  New  York  State. 

War  Effects  Racordad 

In  his  memorandum,  Mr.  Wiley 
takes  the  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
task  for  rationing  of  ad  space  for  job 
offerings  of  essential  industries. 

“It  is  our  contention  that  the  war 
effort  is  being  serioxisly  retarded  by 
the  exclusion  from  the  big  New  York 
City  newspapers  of  the  Help  Wanted 
advertising  of  war  plants.  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  northern  New  Jersey  plants 
are  being  particularly  hard  hit. 

“These  newspapers  exclude  this  ad¬ 
vertising,  not  only  from  the  classified 
advertising  columns,  but  from  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  pages  as  well,  even 
though  many  of  these  war  plants  are 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  any  adver¬ 
tising  rate  asked.  This  point  is  im¬ 
portant.  .  .  .  The  question  is  definitely 
not  a  matter  of  the  rates  to  be  paid. 

“These  war  plants  are  among  the 
most  vital  in  the  country,  and  are  the 
very  ‘guts’  of  the  war  effort.  They 
make  all  or  parts  for  such  essential 
equipment  as  airplanes,  ships,  arms, 
ammunition,  etc.,  and  all  have  the 
very  highest  priority  ratings.  They 
are  able  to  obtain  practically  anything 
they  need  in  the  way  of  raw  materials. 
But  when  it  comes  to  obtaining  man¬ 
power  through  the  use  of  newsprint, 
their  ratings  are  below  the  smallest 
and  most  insignificant  retailer  of 
women’s  finery.  Among  these  plants 
we  find  the  biggest  names  in  Amer¬ 
ican  industry,  which  plants  are  now 
100%  converted  to  the  war  effort. 

“The  workers  needed  are  still  avail¬ 
able  in  New  York  City,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  them  because  the  news¬ 
papers  of  large  circulations  have 
established  a  policy  of  refusing  Help 
Wanted  advertising.  The  Daily  News 
and  the  Mirror  refuse  the  advertising 
entirely;  the  Journal- American  al¬ 
lows  each  advertiser  less  than  one- 
half  inch  per  day;  the  New  York 
Times  restricts  Help  Wanted  to  one 
inch  daily. 

Workers  Are  Available 

“Since  the  four  newspapers  men¬ 
tioned  above  represent  about  80%  of 
the  total  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  the  difficulty  of  the  war  plant 
advertiser  can  be  appreciated. 

“Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  says  that 
there  are  still  plenty  of  workers  in 
New  York  City  available  for  war  jobs, 
but  the  call  to  these  workers  must 
be  dramatized.  She  says  that  there 
are  still  many  idle  workers,  but  the 
big  labor  market  now  lies  among 
those  unessential  industries,  and  if 
the  war  is  to  go  on  they  must  be 
induced  to  take  jobs  in  war  plants. 

“How  can  a  job  be  dramatized  in 


a  one-half  inch  ad  one  column  wide? 
Or,  how  can  anything  be  dramatized 
to  the  public  if  the  most  widely  ac¬ 
cepted  advertising  media  are  com¬ 
pletely  removed  from  any  possible 
participation? 

“At  the  same  time  that  the  war 
plants  are  excluded,  department 
stores,  liquor  companies,  cigarette 
manufacturers,  brewers,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  others  are  apparently  un¬ 
restricted  in  the  use  of  advertising 
space.  They  are  using  space  lavishly. 
Illustrations  that  could  be  reduced  to 
a  few  inches  in  height,  are  blown  up 
to  full  page  or  half  page  size. 

“Advertisers  whose  products  are 
completely  sold  out,  now  advertise 
asking  their  customers  to  be  patient. 
Liquor  store  shelves  are  empty,  but 
liquor  distillers  are  given  extensive 
space  to  tell  you  why  they  are  empty. 
One  cigarette  manufacturer,  who  has 
not  used  newspapers  in  years,  is  now 
using  full  page  space. 

Rationed  Goods  Advertised 

“In  the  matter  of  shoes  we  find  the 
product  so  scarce  that  rationing  has 
been  necessary,  but  page  ads  are  still 
being  used  by  retailers  to  sell  them. 
Even  though  gin  is  now  almost  non¬ 
existent,  the  alcohol  industry  is  given 
extensive  space  to  tell  how  alcohol 
is  winning  the  war. 

“The  white  space  unused  in  many 
ads  of  department  stores,  publications, 
or  national  advertisers  would  more 
than  meet  the  needs  of  many  com¬ 
panies.  None  of  them  wants  more  than 
10  to  12  inches  on  one  or  two  columns 
each  day.  Many  of  them  would  want 
much  less.  An  examination  of  the 
newspaper  files  of  several  months 
ago,  when  space  was  unrestricted, 
will  verify  this  statement. 

“When  these  war  plants  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  about  one  half  column 
each  per  day  in  the  leading  New  York 
newspapers,  thousands  of  applicants 
appeared  for  jobs  every  day  at  the 
offices  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice.  These  companies  sent  men  from 
their  own  offices  and  maintained  desks 
at  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  to 
tell  about  the  jobs  available.  The 
war  plants  in  Connecticut  could  hire 
100  to  200  men  every  day,  if  given 
the  opportunity  to  advertise  for  help. 

Affecting  Output 

“Since  the  Help  Wanted  advertising 
has  been  eliminated,  the  number  of 
men  hired  by  those  companies  has 
fallen  as  much  as  90%.  Where 
once  they  hired  100  a  day,  they  can 
now  get  only  20  for  a  full  week.  They 
are  turning  to  radio,  posters,  car 
cards,  etc.,  but  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  newspapers  for  Help  Wanted 
advertising.  All  of  these  facts  can 
be  verified  through  the  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  at  87  Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

“The  loss  of  manpower  is  seriously 
affecting  the  output  of  these  war 
plants,  and  will  affect  production 
more  in  months  to  come.  It  is  sense¬ 
less  to  berate  the  executives  of  these 
plants  for  failure  to  reach  quotas 
when  they  do  not  have  the  labor  to 
do  the  job.  Some  plants  have  already 
eliminated  Sunday  work,  and  there 
is  talk  now  of  cutting  three-shift  days 
down  to  two.  If  they  cannot  fill  two 
shifts,  they  reason,  why  try  to  operate 


three?  Some  war  plants  now  have 
lost  as  much  as  25%  of  the  manpower 
they  had  last  Spring. 

“Newspaper  executives  have  offered 
no  official  explanation  for  this  policy 
toward  war  plant  advertising.  Orders 
for  advertising  sometimes  are  re¬ 
turned,  and  other  times  not.  Most 
refusals  are  made  by  telephone  but 
on  some  occasions  the  advertising  is 
returned  as  unacceptable  under  the 
present  policy  of  the  newspapers. 

“Privately,  however,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  day  the  war 
is  over,  this  kind  of  advertising  will 
stop,  and  they  prefer  to  work  with 
the  advertisers  who  will  be  buying 
their  space  after  the  war. 

“A  number  of  remedies  for  this  sit¬ 
uation  have  been  offered.  One  sug¬ 
gestion  is  through  legislative  pro¬ 
cesses,  but  even  if  that  was  desirable, 
it  would  be  too  slow  to  meet  the 
present  needs  of  manpower.  This  is 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  days  not  of 
months  or  even  years. 

Priority  Nowsprint  Roplacooioit 

“Another  suggestion  is  that  a  form 
of  priority  replacement  for  newsprint 
consumed  be  established.  Why 
couldn’t  this  be  done  with  newsprint. 
The  newspaper  could  easily  keep  a 
record  of  the  tonnage  used  on  this 
advertising,  and  would  be  given  a  re¬ 
placement  of  that  tonnage  over  and 
above  the  quota  for  any  set  period. 

“Extra  newsprint  is  now  being 
given  for  special  needs.  What  more 
vital  need  can  there  be  than  this  one 
for  newsprint?  We  understand  that 
this  suggestion  has  already  been  made 
to  WPB,  from  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  New  York  City,  but 
rejected.  We  do  not  know  why. 

“The  Government  agencies  and  leg¬ 


islative  committees  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  effect  some  such  end.  Ilie 
newspapers  are  now  fighting  against 
further  reductions  in  newsprint,  and 
it  might  be  pointed  out  to  them  that 
they  could  help  their  case  by  giving 
ipore  consideration  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  manpower  situation  in 
the  war  plants. 

“We  believe  that  the  big  New 
York  newspapers  could  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  at  this 
time  by  opening  their  advertising 
columns  to  ffie  war  plant  ‘Help  Want¬ 
ed’  advertising.  We  are  confident 
that  this  advertising  could  produce 
a  very  substantial  part  of  the  total 
manpower  now  so  desperately  needed 
in  the  war  plants.” 

■ 

Members  of  DMAA 
Fight  Postal  Bill 

Led  by  Howard  Korman,  of 
McCann-Erickson,  president  of  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association, 
persons  in  that  field  of  advertising  are 
fighting  the  Congressional  bill  to  raise' 
third  class  mail  rates  which  is  now 
ready  for  House  action.  Originally  the 
bill  also  included  provisions  for  the 
raising  of  both  first  and  second  class 
rates,  but  those  were  killed  in  com¬ 
mittee. 

Opposition  to  the  bill,  which  pro¬ 
vides  in  Section  403,  that  the,  “Rate  of 
postage  on  all  mail  matter  of  the  third 
class  shall  be  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  rate  provided  by  existing 
law,”  include  such  arguments  as  that 
postal  charges  were  never  meant  to 
be  used  as  a  means  of  taxation.  It  has 
also  been  pointed  out  that  when  post¬ 
card  rates  were  raised  in  the  last  war 
from  one  to  two  cents,  the  revenue 
dropped  from  20  million  to  ten. 


yoQA 
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/  Truly  a  feature  of  the 
''  future  created  and  edited 


/ 

/  with 


an  eye  to  newsprint 


shortages! 


“Your  Roving  Reporters”  will  carry 
readers  through  many  states  and 
/  many  lands  on  news-packed  tours  with 
succinct,  factual,  yet  sparkling,  reports 
of  home  and  abroad — compar¬ 
able  to  the  strongest 
daily  wire  news  .  .  . 


FLEXIBLE  .  .  . 

“Your  Roving  Report¬ 
ers”  comes  to  you  in 
DAILY  column  form — 
or  can  be  played  as 
individual  news-fea¬ 
ture  stories. 


CHOOSE  NEA-USE  NEA! 


;Vo.  \~  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yorl{^  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


^'"COUNT  THE  SUNS 
WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


Decause  authors  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned  with  the  report¬ 
ing  and  interpretation  of  changes  and 
developments  in  our  habits,  tastes, 
thinking  and  general  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  structure,  they  have  a  professional 
as  well  as  a  personal  basis  for  their 
critical  judgment.  Their  appraisal  of 
The  Sun  is  therefore  of  particular  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  again  confirms  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  organization 
whose  wide-range  surveys  rate  The  Sun 
"one  of  America’s  best  read  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies." 


“I'm  devoted  to  The  Sun.  I  depend  upon  it 
to  give  me  a  comprehensive,  daily  report  of 
the  news  of  the  world  and  to  keep  me  in 
touch  with  local  events  when  I’m  out  of  town. 
Having  a  special  interest  in  books  and  the 
theater,  I  enjoy  the  ‘Book  of  the  Day*  and 
Ward  Morehouse.  John  Kieran  is  superb.’’ 

ILKA  CHASE,  "in  Btd  We  Cry" 


“Whether  I’m  in  New  York  or  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  read  The  Sun.  Your  make-up  is  most 
attractive  and  I  like  your  direct,  complete  re¬ 
porting  and  lack  of  sensationalism.  I  love 
horse  racing  and  The  Sun’s  Racing  Charts 
are  excellent.  I  like  to  clip  them  and — just 
for  the  fun  of  it — try  to  pick  the  winners.” 

BETTY  SMITH,  "A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn" 


NEW  YORK 


Raprosentod  In  Chicago,  Datroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angalas  by  Williams,  Lawrence  t 
Cresmar  Company;  In  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


“When  I  was  a  small  boy  my  father  brought 
The  Sun  home  every  night.  I  consider  the 
literary  and  financial  departments  of  The  Sun 
luperior  to  those  of  any  other  evening  paper 
and  I  have  also  enjoy^  your  book  reviews 
during  the  past  two  or  tfiree  years.  Your 
reporting  is  always  dependable.” 

ROBERT  NATHAN.  "But  Gently  Day" 


*T  like  The  Sun  because  it  is  a  thoroughly 
professional  paper.  I  like  your  wide  coverage 
of  the  news,  your  coverage  of  Americana  and 
the  articles  on  antiques  by  Charles  Messer 
Stow.  Sometimes  your  editorials  make  me 
an^y — but  that  is  as  it  should  be.  An  edi¬ 
torial  should  produce  a  definite  reaction.” 

CARL  CARMER,  "GcntsM  Fcm" 


“The  Sun  is  an  unspectacular  paper  of  some¬ 
what  spectacular  values.  In  the  rnidst  of  to¬ 
day’s  sound  and  fury,  the  editorial  judgment 
is  considered  and  it  remains  a  ^per  of  liter¬ 
ary  and  journalistic  stature.  'The  Sun  con¬ 
tinues  to  shine  clearly  and  rev^lingly 
through  this  period  of  fog  and  confusion.” 

FANNIE  HURST.  "Halltlujah" 


H  Cf  S  U  N  ail  N  T  Sl«W  H  E  R  E  ta  ^N  la  N  ^ 


T4TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth  PuAFtshc^- 
PAUL  BLOCK  avuJ  ASSOC  I  AXES,  NATION  AL  REPRESENTATIVES 

OV^'^^RS4  R\D10  STATION  WTAG 


to  the  Planning  Editor  of  the 
Inquirer. 

^veral  letters  will  be  published 
daily,  and  the  Inquirer  will  pay  $10 
for  each  letter  selected  for  publication. 

First  in  Germany 
THE  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  will  give 
a  $500  War  Bond  to  the  first  boy 
from  Paterson  to  cross  the  borderline 
of  Germany  with  the  American  army. 

Borders  are  to  be  those  of  Germany 
before  its  war  of  conquest.  Proof  of 
entrance  into  Germany  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  troops  with  which  the  boy  is 
connected. 

Thus  the  News  is  building  up  its 
•wn  potential  home  town  hero. 

■ 

W.  R.  May  Purchases 
Oregon  City  Doily 

Oregon  City,  Nov.  21 — Walter  W.  R. 

Mav.  director  of  nublic  relations  for  Company,  the  Winberg  News  Com. 


A  wage  increase  of  $5  a  week  for  fronn  forty  to  uurty-seven  hours, 
delivery  workers  of  eight  New  York  ■ 

City  newspaper  distributors  was  I>ublisher  Named  to 
unanimously  approved  by  the  NWLB  „  " 

Nov.  20  as  allowable  under  its  “Little  Hcmdie  GOV*  Bricker 
Steel”  formula  The  increase  is  re-  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio,  first  to 
troactive  to  July  1,  1942.  announce  his  candidacy  for  the  Re- 

The  board  accepted  the  award  of  a  publican  presidential  nomination,  has 
board  of  arbitration  which  conducted  named  Arthur 
hearings  in  a  dispute  over  wages  be-  a.  Hoopingarner, 
tween  the  companies  and  the  News-  publisher  of  the 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  of  Dover  (O.)  Daily 
New  York  City,  an  independent  or-  Reporter  for  20  p  Vi 

ganization.  About  300  truck  drivers,  years  and  direc-  f 

bundle  carriers  and  newspaper  sorters  tor  of  public  re-  I ' 

are  covered  by  the  award  The  ei^t  lations  for  the 
companies  are  wholesalers  and  dis-  Ohio  highway  j 

tributors  of  newspapers  and  maga-  department  since  V "  f  '"VVlIv: 
zin«s.  Nov,  1,  1942,  to  ^ 

They  are  the  Metropolitan  News  handle  his  pub- 
Company,  the  Winberg  News  Com-  licity  campaign.  ^^|||||u||||^ra 
pany,  Lang  News  Company,  Browns-  Mr,  Hoopin- 
ville  News  Company,  Ridgewood  News  garner,  50,  start-  A.  A.  Hoopingarnr 
Company,  Inter-City  News  Company,  ed  at  the  Dover 
Kings  County  Delivery  Company  and  paper  as  a  printer’s  devil.  Subse- 
the  Hudson  County  News  Company,  quently  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
The  average  hourly  earnings  for  Chicago  Tribune  and  Canton  (0.) 
workers  in  all  eight  companies  were  Daily  News,  reporter  and  city  editor 
$1.20  an  hour  in  1941.  Since  that  time  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  managing 
two  general  increases  totaling  $1.75  editor  of  the  old  Columbus  (0.)  Moni- 
an  hour  have  been  granted.  The  arbi-  tor,  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Toledo 
trator’s  award  will  amount  to  a  12.5  Blade,  publisher  of  the  Circleville  (0.) 
cents  an  hour  increase,  which  is  Daily  Herald,  managing  editor  of  the 
slightly  less  than  4  cents  under  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  News,  and  editor  of  the 
total  amount  allowable  under  the  American  Press  in  New  York.  He  also 
“Little  Steel”  formula.  The  award  worked  for  King  Features  Syndicate. 


IjuiIO,  Inc. 


Consistently  —  and  by  wide  margins  —  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  hurdles  the  U.  S.  averages  in  a  dozen 
major  indices  of  buying  power.  For  instance: 

Worcester's  Effective  Buying  Income  Per  Family 
($4,031)  goes  over  the  U.  S.  average  by  40.30 
per  cent. 

Worcester's  Retail  Sales  Per  Family  ($2,246)  top 
the  U.  S.  average  by  58.05  per  cent. 

Worcester's  Food  Sales  Per  Family  ($607)  are 
especially  impressive — topping  the  U.  S.  average 
by  77.40  per  cent. 

Figures  (for  year  1942)  prepared  and  copyrighted  by  Sales  Management. 


POPULATION:  CITY  ZONE  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones  440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette's  blanket  coverage 
will  help  put  YOUR  product  "over”  in  this  great  market  — 
the  heart  of  industrial  New  England. 
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INDIARAPOLIS 

(■MIOI  COUNTY) 

EFFECTIVE  BUYINC  IRCO 

m  1942  WAS  $898^.00000 


FOR  12  MONTHS  ENDING  SEPT.  SO  '43 

EFFECTIVE  BUYIRG  IRCOME 

HAS  ZOOMED  TO 

<822,741,000.00* 

AR  IHCRERSE  OF  19.8% 


FACTS 


•  Indianapolis,  ont  of  Amorico't  finost 
rronsportoHon  centtrs  ...  16  railroad 
linos,  5  airports,  120  truck  linos  onoblos 
ono  to  roach  ovornight  75,000,000  pooplo. 

•  Rotoil  solos  (Indianapolis)  up  $30,73),* 

000. 

•  Indionopolis  populotion  406,515  in  Moy, 
1942  (Chombor  of  Commorco). 

•  Indionopolis  industrial  poyrolls  up 
50.6%,  August,  1943,  ovor  A  jgust,  1942, 
and  fhro  timos  grootor  than  in  1939. 

•  Employmont  up  31.2%,  August,  1943, 
ovor  August,  1942,  and  two  and  ono-holf 
timos  tho  numbor  of  workors  ompleyod 
in  1939. 

•  Effoctivo  buying  incomo,  $822,741,000. 

•  Indionopolis  por  fomily  incomo,  $4,156. 

•  Form  incomos,  in  tho  Indionopolis  Radius, 
up  51%. 

•  Industrial  poyrolls,  in  tho  Indionopolis 
Radius,  up  39  V«. 

•Tho  Nows  olono  will  do  tho  job. 


a  Richer  Market 
than  Even  Before 

IN  THE  CIRCLE  AROUND  MARION  COUNTY,  INDUNA,  ARE 
33  COUNTIES  WITH  AN  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  OF 

$1,443,822,000 

bifr 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

1ST  IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 

1ST  IN  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE 

1ST  IN  THE  HEARTS  OF  HOOSIERDOM 

e  ricuitBS  ntoM  stw  svrfLButsr  or  bales  mAXAGSvgsrs  svnvEv  or  Bvrtsc  rovEs 


New  York  17,  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  DOE.  42nd  St. 
Chkogo  M,  J.  E.  LLTTZ,  Tribune  Tower 

Indionopolis  6,  J.  F.  BREEZE,  Adv.  Oir. 


A  $1CK).000,000  MARKET  ADEQUATELY  COVERED  BY 


rfnrtniQtQ  with  McCutcheon  at  the  Tribune  for 

I  27  years,  spoke.  Paul  Plaschke,  Chi- 

’UtCnGOn  cagio  Herald-American  cartoonist,  de- 

90 _ T  M,.  lighted  the  audience  with  quick  sketch 

jonn  1.  JMC-  rj,  caricature.  W.  A.  Carl¬ 

son,  who  draws  ‘‘The  Nebbs,”  enter¬ 
tained  with  “A  Couple  of  Stories.” 
Chester  W.  Cleveland,  editor  of  Sigma 
Chi  magazine  and  program  chairman, 
presided.  Other  cartoonists  and  artists 
seated  at  the  speakers’  table  included 
the  following: 

Stanley  Link,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  creator  of  “Tiny 
Tim”;  Glen  Bretthauer,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  George  Lichty  Chicago  Times 
creator  of  “Grin  and  Bear  It”;  Cecil 
Jensen,  Daily  News;  George  Petty,  ar¬ 
tist;  Joe  Parrish,  Tribune;  Jack  Lam¬ 
bert,  Sun;  Carl  Ed,  Tribune-News 
Syndicate  creator  of  “Harold  Teen’;; 
Carl  Grubert,  creator  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  Syndicate  strip,  “The  Berrys”; 
spiration  from  ^e  “father  of  human  payi  Battenfield,  Times;  Carl  Somdal, 
interest  cartooning.  ’  Tribune;  Art  Huhta;  Jones  Syndicate 

In  his  modest,  kindly  manner,  Mr.  creator  of  “Dinky  Dinkerton,  Secret 
McCutcheon  thanked  his  fellow  car-  Agent  6tg”;  and  R.  C.  Dell,  magazine 
toonists  for  their  words  of  apprecia-  panel  cartoonist. 

tion,  stating  that  he  considered  the  Also  seated  at  the  speakers’  table 
event  “the  crowning  thing  of  my  life.”  were  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green  of  Illinois 
Aside  from  Mr.  McCutcheon,  a  and  Paul  Harris,  founder  of  Rotary 
Pulitzer  Prize  recipient  in  1931,  three  International, 
other  Pulitzer  Prize  cartoonists  voiced  , 

the  sentiments  of  those  gathered  to  pay  DROPS  EDITION 
honrage  to  the  Tribune  veteran  and  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24 — Decision 
member  of  the  George  Ade-John  Me-  to  withhold  publication  of  the  morning 
Cotcheon  team  of  the  old  Chicago  Tennessean  and  afternoon  Banner  on 
Record  during  the  World’s  Fair  of  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been  made  by 
1893.  They  were  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Jacob  Burck.  here.  The  cessation  of  publication  on 
Chicago  Times;  and  Charles  Werner,  Thanksgiving  will  give  the  employes 
Chicago  Sun,  who  received  the  Pul-  a  holiday  and  assist  in  the  newsprint 
itzer  prize  when  he  was  21  years  old  shortage,  it  was  stated.  This  is  the 
as  a  cartoonist  with  the  Oklahoma  City  first  time  the  two  Nashville  dailies 
Times  and  Oklahoman.  have  suspended  publication  on 

Carey  Orr,  who  has  been  associated  Thanksgiving. 


correspondents,  the  U.P.  broke  down 
the  old  restrictions  wherever  it  en¬ 
countered  them. 

“Meanwhile,  for  many  years,  other 
press  associations  chose  to  remain 

within  the  agreements  while  the  U.P.  ^as'  been  honored  before  by 

contmued  development  of  its  own  ^  audiences,  but  today  he  re¬ 
news  gathering  organization  through-  ^  memorable  tribute  from  his 

out  the  wor  d.  fellow  cartoonists  of  Chicago  news- 

Hlts  State  Encroachments  papers,  when  they  joined  with  the 

“Now  some  of  the  old  cartel  Chicago  Rotary  Club  in  honoring 
agencies  have  been  killed  by  the  war.  “John  T.,”  who  last  July  celebrated 
Some  probably  will  fall  with  the  his  40th  anniversary  with  the  Chicago 
collapse  of  the  Axis.  Others  have  Tribune. 
abandoned  their  former  policies  vol- 
untarily  and  are  now  themselves 
speaking  up  for  free  interchange  of 
news  throughout  the  world.” 

He  said  that  despite  loss  of  U.P. 
clients  in  Axis  and  Axis-dominated 
countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

I®  the  UP.  foreign  clientele  has  in- 
■"  creased  since  then  by  31%  and  he 
”  stated  the  UP.  now  serves  more 
I*  foreign  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
j  than  all  other  U.  S.  press  associatk>n.s 
combined. 

“In  order  to  allow  the  press  to 
make  the  most  of  its  post-war  op¬ 
portunity,”  Baillie  continued,  “in  the 
“Before  the  U.P.  was  formed,”  dissemination  of  news  among  all  na- 
Baillie  said,  “news  of  the  world  out-  tions,  the  government  encroachments 
side  the  U.  S.  was  controlled  by  a  on  free  interchange  of  news  necessi- 
few  big  European  agencies.  Some  of  tated  as  a  temporary  war  emergency 
them  were  subsidized  outright  by  measure  must  be  eliminated  imme- 
their  governments,  so  that  they  would  dlately  after  the  war. 
report  only  what  those  governments  “Then  if  the  old  news  alliances  and 
desired.  Some  enjoyed  preference  cartels  are  not  revived,  there  will  be, 
in  getting  official  news  and  transmit-  with  improved  transmission  facili- 
ting  it  by  wire  and  cable.  ties,  an  era  of  freer  news  flow  than 

“The  American  press  and  people  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 
had  to  get  most  of  their  world  news  Baillie  attributed  the  original  de- 
from  those  foreign  agencies.  Also,  cision  not  to  make  any  international 
the  world  outside  got  its  story  of  the  agreement  to  E.  W.  Scripps,  the 
U.  S.  through  those  same  European  founder  of  the  U.P. 
channels.  Baillie  paid  tribute  to  the  late  Ed 

“Then  the  UP.  was  founded  upon  L.  Keen  who,  as  general  European 
the  principle  of  free  interchange  of  manager  of  the  U.P.,  “was  a  stalwart 
news  among  nations,  to  which  basic  in  the  building  of  independent  Amer- 
policy  it  has  adhered  ever  since,  ican  news  coverage  in  Europe.”  Said 
From  the  day  of  its  organization,  the  Baillie,  “every  newspaper  which  has 
U.P.  was  in  competition  with  the  access  to  uncontrolled  news  is  a  bet- 
world-wide  system  of  interlocking  ter  newspaper  because  of  Keen’s  in¬ 
news  monopolies.  In  pursuit  of  news  fluence  on  independent  news-gather- 
gathered  independently  by  its  own  ing  the  world  over.” 


Baillie  Warns 
Of  Threat  to 
Press  Freedom 

Scys  Press  Should  See 
That  Govt.  Leaves  News 
Field  After  the  War 
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Number  4  Ration  Books 
wore  issued  in  the  city  of  Hor* 
risburg.  This  great  increase  in 
population,  due  to  defense  work* 
ers,  is  another  significant  rea¬ 
son  why  this  rich,  responsive 
market  should  be  cultivated 
V  by  national  advertis-  J 
•rs  now. 
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LARGEST  NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCtJLATION  IN  PeNNSYLVA.NIA 
OiriiUDC  PHILADELPHU  AND  PtTISBlIIGH 
NatiMul  R«praeBUtivM-KELL.Y-SMrni  COMPANY 
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7  .ovt  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Doily  Ne’^po^ 
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Above  all,  the  Mirror  provides  each 
reader  a  ringside  seat  in  the  world  NEWS  arena. 
The  full  services  of  AP,  UP,  INS  and  staff  writers 
see  to  that  .  . .  complemented  by  staff  lensmen 
and  every  domestic  and  wire  photo  service  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  addition,  the  Mirror  provides  infor¬ 
mative  and  recreational  features  which  canvass 
thoroughly  the  interests  of  people  of  all  ages. 
For  the  Mirror  is  a  friend  to  The  Family . .  .jast- 
reading  as  New  \brk  demands,  crisp  as  a  colo¬ 
nel’s  salute,  authentic  as  a  Navy  communique  and 
entertaining  as  only  the  featureful  Mirror  can  be. 

the  Mirror  is  a  great  newspaper.  Few  contem¬ 
poraries  have  achieved  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time;  few  in  the  postwar  period  will  have  better 
standing  with  the  public. . .  and  advertisers,  too. 


JOURNALISM  as  in  advertising 
productivity,  the  Mirror  is  one  of  the  potent 
newspapers  of  now...z  consistent  contributor  to 
the  welfare  of  the  many— a  yardstick  by  which 
to  measure  that  intangible:  newspaper  greatness! 


There  is  only  one  source  of  greatness  and  that 
is  The  People.  By  vote  at  the  polls  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  market-place  they  reject  or  accept, 
condemn  or  approve.  Only  the  worthy  survives. 

The  TREMENDOUS  circulation  of  the 
Mirror  can  be  construed  as  acceptance,  approval, 
indorsement.  More  than  770,000  people  daily  and 
almost  1 ,700,000  Sundays  buy  the  Mirror  because 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other  New  "Vbrk  newspaper. 


As  THE  nation’s  third  largest  daily 
and  second  largest  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Mirror 
has  cross-sectioned  its  circulation  area.  Thus 
some  of  its  readers  are  suburban  home  owners, 
others  city  apartment  dwellers;  some  are  wage- 
earners,  others  salaried  folk  or  business  heads; 
some  wear  mink,  others  cloth.  But  they  all  have 
this  one  thing  in  common:  they  read  the  Mirror! 


new  york  MIRROR 
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ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICA  •  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS  •  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION. 


To  make  a  marked  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  many  people  —  that  is  the  outward  sign 
of  greatness  in  a  man,  a  business  or  product. 

is  a  measurable  thing 
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Bitner  Hopes  for 
No  Further  Cuts 
In  Paper  in  1944 

Tells  Boren  Committee  That 
1944  Supply  Will  Be  23% 
Less  Than  1941  Base  Year 

Washington,  Nov.  24 — Hope  that  the 
latest  curtailment  in  newsprint  use 
may  suffice  through  1944  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Boren  Committee  by 
Harry  M.  Bitner,  Chief  of  the  WPB 
newsprint  section. 

“It  would  be  dangerous  to  make 
such  a  prediction  at  this  date,”  the 
WPB  executive  warned,  but  he  quoted 
supply  and  consumption  data  on  which 
he  bases  his  expectation  and  hope. 

Present  indication  is  that  the  1344 
supply  will  be  3,050,000  tons — a  net  cut 
of  23%  from  the  1941,  base  year,  sup- 

p'y- 

“This,”  said  Mr.  Bitner,  is  a  deep 
cut,  which  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  newspaper  publishing  next  year — 
particularly  on  the  big  city  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  will  absorb  most  of  the 
reduction  in  newspaper  use.” 

Test  calculations  based  on  an  over¬ 
all  23%  reduction  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1944,  using  the  sliding  scale  earlier 
approved,  will  have  the  result  of  cut¬ 
ting  one  New  York  newspaper,  with  a 
Sunday  edition  29%,  or  7,267  tons.  This 
paper,  Mr.  Bitner  told  the  committee, 
already  is  rejecting  much  advertising. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  continued,  one 
small  paper  in  the  metropolitan  area 
will  lose  one  ton,  or  1%. 

Newsprint  Supply 

The  WBP  figures  indicate  that  the 
1944  supply  of  newsprint  will  amount 
to  255,000  tons  a  month,  of  which 
Canada  will  contribute  182,000  tons 
monthly. 

Mr.  Bitner  told  the  Boren  Commit¬ 
tee  there  has  been  considerable  deple¬ 
tion  of  inventories,  but  there  was  53 
days’  supply  on  hand  in  October,  com¬ 
paring  to  65  days’  supply  on  the  same 
date  of  1942,  and  45  days’  supply  in 

1941.  October  consumption  actually 
was  10.3%  less  than  in  the  same  month 
of  the  base  year,  but  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1943  there  was  a  decrease 
of  only  5.3%  under  the  first  10  months 
of  1941,  despite  ordered  curtailment 
of  about  twice  that  amount. 

Under  the  new  order,  the  140  news¬ 
papers  using  more  than  1,000  tons  a 
quarter  will  be  required  to  reduce 
by  about  24%  whereas  those  using 
250  tons  or  less  in  each  quarter  wili 
be  required  to  save  only  about  3%. 

Beescheiitteiii  Reports 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  chief  of  the 
lumber  division,  told  the  committee 
newsprint  production  problems  still 
go  back  to  the  labor  portage  situa¬ 
tion,  but  government  agencies  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  cooperate  in  reversing 
the  flow  of  manpower  out  of  the 
woods.  So  far,  he  added,  the  results 
have  not  justified  any  relaxation  of 
effort.  The  witness  discussed  the  con¬ 
servation  and  “stretching”  programs 
now  being  jointly  discussed  between 
WPB  and  Canadian  officiab,  and  said 
the  pulpwood  program  now  is  con¬ 
centrating  on  getting  more  workers 
into  the  woods  and  longer  work  days. 

BOOK  PAPER  CUT 

Washincton,  Nov.  15 — Book  pub¬ 
lishers  are  expected  to  operate  in  1944 
with  25%  less  paper  than  they  used  in 

1942,  thereby  curtailing  to  the  same 
extent  as  magazine  publishers.  The 
book  publishers  advisory  committee 
to  the  War  Production  Board  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  rediKtion  of  15%,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1944.  That  would  be  added  to 
a  10%  cut  already  effective. 


USES  TABLOID  COMICS 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  21. — The  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  today  effected  a  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  newsprint  by 
changing  from  eight  piages  of  regular- 
size  comics  in  the  Sunday  edition  to 
eight  tabloid  pages.  Managing  Editor 
Robert  Notson  explained  that  the  re¬ 
sultant  saving  of  four  standard-size 
pages  was  one  of  several  newsprint 
economies  instituted  by  the  Oregonian. 
He  said  he  had  urged  the  feature  syn¬ 
dicates  to  make  wider  use  of  reduced- 
size  comics  and  features  to  curtail 
newsprint  use. 

■ 

T.  D.  Hagenbuch 
Named  by  AP 

Thomas  D.  Hagenbuch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  York  Financial  Editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  effective  Nov.  29. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  AP 
staff  for  16  years,  and  as  early  editor 
on  the  New  York  General  Desk  has 
supervised  the  entire  news  report  in 
the  early  morning  hours  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

Born  39  years  ago  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
he  attended  Muhlenberg  College,  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Allentown  Morning  Call.  He  worked 
subsequently  on  the  New  York  Globe, 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Lancaster 
News  Journal.  He  joined  the  AP  in 
Philadelphia,  and  worked  two  years  in 
the  Boston  bureau  before  his  transfer 
in  New  York. 

Hagenbuch  will  supervise  the  work 
of  the  New  York  financial  and  business 
writers,  and  will  be  responsible  to 
Victor  Hackler,  Chief  of  the  New  York 
Bureau. 

His  post  as  supervisor  of  the  early 
day  general  news  report  of  the  AP 
in  New  York  is  taken  by  Raymond  J. 
Keiser.  Keiser  has  been  with  the  AP 
since  1933  in  Detroit  and  New  York. 

To  Name  Ships  After 
Dead  Correspondents 

Washington,  Nov.  24. — The  U.  S. 
Maritime  Commission  has  formally 
approved  the  suggestion  that  Liberty 
Ships  be  named  in  memory  of  11 
correspondents  who  lost  their  lives 
while  covering  the  present  war.  Dates 
of  launchings  have  not  been  fixed. 
Those  in  whose  honor  ships  will  be 
named  are:  Carl  Thusgaard,  Acme 
Newspictures;  Ben  A.  Ro^rtson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Ralph  Barnes, 
Herald  Tribune;  Webb  Miller,  United 
Press;  Edward  H.  Crockett,  Associated 
Press;  Ben  H.  Miller,  Baltimore  Sun; 
Melville  Jacoby,  Time  Magazine; 
Frank  J.  Cuhel,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System;  Harry  Percy,  United  Press; 
Jack  Singer,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  Byron  Darnton,  New  York  Times. 

■ 

Canada  Shifting 
Farmers  to  Woods 

The  Canadian  Department  of  Labor 
has  developed  a  policy  of  making  full 
use  of  agricultural  manpower  by 
transferring  all  available  men  to  the 
woods  during  the  winter  months  under 
a  permit  system  which  requires  them 
to  return  to  their  farms  in  the  spring. 

Facing  a  possible  20%  shortage  in 
pulpwood  or  roughly  1,250,000  cords, 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  of  Canada 
is  collaborating  with  the  Canadian 
government  and  with  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  in  recruiting  farmers  and 
farm  workers  for  woods  labor. 

SPONSORS  LECTURES 

The  Detroit  News  is  sponsoring  the 
twenty-third  annual  appearance  of 
Roy  J.  Snell,  lecturer  and  author  of 
books  for  children,  in  the  public 
schools  of  metropolitan  Detroit  Snell 
this  year  is  showing  films  made  along 
the  new  Alcan  Highway  in  Aladu. 


Tarver  to  Atlanta; 
Smith  Named  in  Macon 

Jack  Tarver,  for  three  and  a  half 
years  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  as  an 
associate  editor 
and  also  con¬ 
tributor  of  a 
daily  column, 

“In  the  Wash.” 

Tarver  is  a  Geor- 
gian  and  his 
newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  has 
been  in  Georgia, 
and  has  been 
varied  including 
the  managing 
editorships  and 
e  d  i  t  o  rships  of 
two  weekly  papers  in  the  state  before 
going  to  the  Macon  News. 

It  was  at  Mercer  University  that  he 
began  writing  a  sports  column  called 
“In  the  Wash.”  It  was  continued  on 
the  weekly  papers,  the  Toombs  County 
Democrat,  at  Lyons,  Ga.,  and  the  Ad¬ 
vance  at  Vidalia.  It  continued  also  in 
the  News,  and  since  Tarver’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  a 
regular  feature  on  the  editorial  page. 

Tarver  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Ellis  Arnall  of  Georgia,  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Board  of  ^ucation  from 
the  sixth  district,  and  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  sent  his  congratulations  to  the 
Constitution  for  securing  Tarver’s 
services. 

Taylor  Meriwether  Smith,  managing 
editor  of  the  Macon  News  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  beccune  executive 
editor  of  the  paper  Nov,  22. 

Smith  went  to  the  Macon  Telegraph 
almost  three  years  ago  after  experience 
on  the  Birmingham  (Ala.,)  Age- 
Herald,  the  Richmond  (Va.,)  Times 


IDispatch,  the  Louisville  (Ky.,)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  several  weekly  pub¬ 
lications.  He  later  changed  from  the 
Telegraph  to  the  afternoon  News. 

■ 

NEW  DAILY  IN  NEVADA 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  26 — The  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Morning  Tribune  began 
publication  as  a  daily  newspaper  Nov. 
25  with  an  advance  paid  circulation 
of  more  than  4,000.  The  paper  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  9-months-old  weekly 
Tribune,  published  on  Sundays,  and  is 
the  only  morning  daily  in  the  Nevada 
boom  town.  An  evening  paper,  the 
Review -Journal,  has  been  publishing 
there  since  1908.  The  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  is  published  by  the  Las  Vegas 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of  which 
Joseph  B.  Bates,  local  banker  is  prin¬ 
cipal  owner.  Mark  Wilkinson,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  is 
editor.  Howard  E.  Metzger,  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  sports  reporter,  is 
associate  editor.  John  Webster  is  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  Louis  V,  Africa 
is  mechanical  superintendent.  The 
Morning  Tribune  subscribes  to  AP, 
INS  and  U.P.  services.  The  paper  is 
politically  independent,  is  of  tabloid 
size  and  will  be  published  daily  ex¬ 
cept  Mondays. 

JOINS  AD  AGENCY 

Walter  N.  Sutherland,  until  recently 
day  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  is  now  associated  with  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  direct¬ 
ing  public  and  employe  relations  for 
the  Maytag  Co.,  Newton,  la.  Assisting 
Mr.  Sutherland  is  Emmett  Butler,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Transcript,  son  of  J.  D.  Butler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dallas  City  (Ill.)  Review, 
and  brother  of  E.  K.  Butler,  head  of 
the  Associated  Press  photographic  de¬ 
partment  in  New  York. 
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COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF  THIS  RICH  MARKET....  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 

SYRACUiSE  HERALD-JOURNAL 

SYRACUSE  HERALD-AMERICAN 

National  Representatives  .  .  .  Paul  Block  &  Associates 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  TODAY  SOLVES  THE  SELLING  PROBLEMS  OF  TOMORROW  ^ 


That's  righti  Syracuse  has  long  been  a  thriving 
dty  of  diversified  industries  with  no  single  industry 
dominating  the  market  An  actual  survey  made  in 
permanent  Syracuse  factories  today  shows  that 
these  some  plants,  ready  for  instant  re-converston, 
will  actually  employ  13.3%  more  workers  in  peace* 
time  than  they  did  before  the  worl 


That's  real  post-war  planning! 
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General  Features 
Has  Comic  Strip 
For  Use  with  Ads 

Now  Available  to  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  . .  .  U.  S.-British 
Cartoon  Exhibit  in  Phila. 

By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

A  revamped  comic  strip  feature, 
billed  as  “that  new  wartime  public 
relations  idea  you  have  been  wanting.” 
currently  is  being  made  available  by 
the  General  Features  Corporation  to 
•department  stores  around  the  county 
as  a  thrice-weekly  idea  to  be  tied-in 
with  newspaper  advertising  copy. 

The  strip,  “Telling  Tommy,”  drawn 
by  Paul  Pirn,  world-traveller,  artist 
and  writer,  has  been  appearing  in 
newspapers  around  the  world  for  more 
than  15  years,  in  U.S.,  Canada,  Mexico, 
South  America,  Europe  and  South 
Africa.  It  has  been  printed  in  nine 
languages  and  has  appeared  as  a  series 
of  cartoon  books. 

Themed  on  Store 

Theme  of  the  ad  feature  is  to  give 
readers  an  idea  of  the  millions  of 
workers  who  contribute  to  the  ar¬ 
ticles  found  in  the  average  department 
store.  Tommy’s  activities  center  in 
the  department  store  and  he  gets  his 
thrice-weekly  lesson  on  how,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Indians  in  the  Andes  and 
Bedouins  of  Arabian  deserts,  lumber¬ 
jacks  and  farmers,  coal  miners  and 
perfumers,  milkmaids  and  chemists, 
textile  workers  and  dyers,  engineers 
and  glass  blowers,  carpenters  and  mil¬ 
liners,  tailors  and  tanners,  etc.,  all 
work  behind  the  sales  staff  of  the  local 
department  store. 

S.  George  Little,  GFC  president, 
says  the  feature  is  available  only  to 
one  store  in  each  city  and  points  out 
that  it  can  be  used  in  regular  adver¬ 
tising  space  or  separately  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  comic  page  if  a  newspaper  will 
accept  it. 

U.-S.-Anglo  Cartoon  Exhibit 

CARTOONS  lampooning  the  national 

customs  and  speech  of  the  US.  and 
British  Isles,  many  of  them  by  artists 
widely  known  among  American  news¬ 
paper  readers,  went  on  exhibition  this 
week  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  an 
exhibition  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
English  Speaking  Union  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
of  New  York  City. 

Representing  the  works  of  top¬ 
flight  cartoonists  of  America  and 
Britain,  the  cartoons  are  shown  to 
further  a  greater  tolerance  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  to  form  a 
counter-weapon  against  Hitler’s  dis¬ 
ruptive  propaganda  directed  against 
the  Anglo-American  alliance.  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  the  first  stop  on  a  country¬ 
wide  tour. 

In  the  exhibition  are  the  works  of 
the  following  artists:  British — Bruce 
Baimsfather,  Oscar  Berger,  Fenwick, 
Hynes,  Joseph  Lee,  Neb,  Frank  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Bert  Thomas,  Victoria  and 
Anton. 

American  —  Louis  Raemaekers,  Jay 
Alan,  Peter  Amo,  A.  Birnbaum,  Dick 
Calkins,  Fontaine  Fox,  Richard  Deck¬ 
er,  Edmund  Duffy,  Alan  Dunn,  Whit¬ 
ney  Darrow,  Jr.,  Gene  Byrnes,  John 
Groth,  Syd  Hoff,  Garret  Price,  Harry 
Goff,  Barbara  Shermund,  William 
Steig  and  Art  Young. 

NEA  Space-Saving  Plan 

NEA  SERVICE  is  launching  a  new 

program  in  an  effort  to  help  fore¬ 
stall  the  disturbance  in  newspaper 
editorial  rooms  being  brought  on  by 
the  newsprint  crisis. 


All  news-features  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  greatly  shortened,  space¬ 
saving  form,  making  available  a 
greater  diversity  of  subjects.  The  new 
style  is  patterned  somewhat  after 
Britain’s  papers  which  have  been  so 
successful  in  retaining  everything  of 
value  and  importance  in  less  than  half 
their  usual  space. 

Daily  stories  from  NEIA  correspond¬ 
ents  at  home  and  abroad  now  appear 
under  the  heading  “Your  Roving  Re¬ 
porters,”  for  use  either  as  a  news- 
feature  column  or  as  a  news  story 
taking  a  news  head.  First  such  are 
two  articles  by  S.  Burton  Heath, 
NEA’s  editorial  writer  and  former 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner.  Heath  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  rubber  centers 
in  South  America. 

Ernie  Pyle  Oil  Again 

ERNIE  PYLE,  crack  Scripps-Howard 

Newspaper  Alliance  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate  war  correspondent, 
has  returned  to  the  wars.  Pyle,  who 
returned  to  the  U.S.  in  the  fall  after 
more  than  a  year  covering  the  fighting 
in  the  Mediterranean  area,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  Algiers,  according  to  his  office, 
and  will  go  on  to  cover  the  fighting 
in  Italy  and  accompany  the  troops  as 
they  move  into  Europe.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  articles  for  publication 
while  he  is  traveling,  according  to 
George  A.  Carlin,  UFS  general  man¬ 
ager,  although  it  appears  there  will 
not  be  enough  to  cover  the  gap  before 
he  arrives  in  Algiers. 

Mr.  Carlin  announced  this  week  that 
UFS  has  for  national  release  beginning 
Nov.  30  Captain  Ralph  Ingersoll’s  book 
about  the  fighting  in  North  Africa, 
“The  Battle  Is  the  Pay-Off,”  in  news¬ 
paper  serialized  form.  The  book  will 
be  in  26  daily  installments  and  will 
carry  12  illustrations. 

KFS  Man's  Idea  Clicks 

THE  Peruvian  Chamber  of  Deputies 

sitting  in  Lima  has  approved  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  Congressman  Emilio  Delboy 
for  installing  a  journalist’s  curriculum 
in  Peruvian  universities,  John  A. 
Brogan,  Jr.,  foreign  sales  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  informs  us. 

Mr.  Brogan  has  received  word  from 
Delboy,  who  is  International  News 
Service  correspondent  in  Lima  and 
chairman  of  the  Peruvian  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  on  Press,  that  the 
suggestion  for  such  a  curriculum,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Richard  Carter,  KFS  busi¬ 
ness  representative  in  Peru,  was  well 
received  by  the  Chamber.  Delboy 
wrote; 

“I  myself  have  felt  that  here  in 
Peru,  notwithstanding  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  first-class  writers  we  have,  and 
the  flock  of  real  intellectuals,  as  far 
as  journalism  is  concerned,  we  may  be 
said  to  be  at  the  Stone  Age  level  yet. 
I  am  very  glad  that  INS  and  KFS  are 
able  to  contribute  to  a  fresh  and  mod¬ 
ern  journalism,  presenting  it  with 
something  both  new  and  constructive.” 

Use  After  Germany  Quits 

SIX  PAGES  of  Victory  Preparedness 

material  went  to  AP  Features  sub¬ 
scribers  last  week  for  use  when  and  if 
Germany  surrenders.  The  European 
war  since  Poland  is  reviewed  by  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  maps,  charts  and  photos. 
Highlighted  is  a  full-page  picture 
story  of  Hitler’s  rise  and  fall;  war  per¬ 
sonalities;  comparison  with  1S18  Arm¬ 
istice;  and  reconstruction  pages. 
Proofs  of  these  pages  are  enclosed. 

A  Christmas  comic  strip,  “Crisis  In 
Toyland,”  by  Ralph  Fuller,  is  one  of 
the  many  holiday  features  sent  out 
this  week  by  AP  Features.  Fuller, 
creator  of  the  “Oaky  Doaks”  strip,  has 
produced  an  unusual  cartoon  story  in 
12  installments,  sparked  by  a  timely 
tale  of  how  priorities  and  rationing 
almost  stop  Santa  Claus  from  making 


his  annual  trip.  “Crisis”  is  set  for  re¬ 
lease  to  morning  papers  beginning 
Dec.  13  and  concludes  on  Christmas 
morning. 

J 

New  CT-NYNS  Feature 
“FRESH  FROM  THE  HILLS,”  a  half¬ 
page  illustrated  editorial  feature,  by 
Marge  Lyon  (“Marge  of  Sunrise 
Mountain  Farm”) ,  is  ready  for  nation¬ 
al  release  beginning  Nov.  28,  Arthur 
W.  Crawford,  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  announced  this  week. 

Miss  Lyon’s  feature  will  deal  with 
the  people  of  the  Ozarks,  where  she 
and  her  husband  live  on  a  40-acre 
farm.  A  Chicago  advertising  agency 
copy  writer,  she  is  author  of  “Take  to 
the  Hills,”  “Green  Grass  Grows 
Around”  and  “And  So  to  Bedlam,” 
the  last  about  the  advertising  business. 

Oakes  Trial  Echoes 
KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  is 
distributing  nationally  a  series  of 
12  articles  on  the  Sir  Harry  Oakes  case 
written  by  Raymond  C.  Schindler, 
celebrated  New  York  detective,  who 
was  called  in  by  the  defense  when 
Alfred  de  Marigny  was  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  his  father-in-law. 

Schindler,  just  returned  from  Nas¬ 
sau,  tells  the  inside  story  of  the 
widely-publicized  case  and  predicts 
definite  evidence  indicating  a  sensa¬ 
tional  solution  not  even  suggested  at 
the  trial.  ’The  articles  are  about  1,000 
words  long,  several  of  them  carrying 
diagram  illustrations. 

R  &  T  War  Stories 
THE  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
has  announced  that  it  has  available 
for  national  distribution  the  thrice- 
weekly  columns  from  London  of  Mar¬ 
jorie  B.  Avery,  Detroit  Free  Press 
correspondent,  who  was  women’s  edi¬ 


tor  of  the  Free  Press  before  going 
abroad.  Miss  Avery,  who  was  with 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Paris  Herald 
before  joining  the  Free  Press,  is  re- 
porting  the  woman’s  side  of  the  war. 

■ 

Formed  Tule  Lake 
Press  Club 

While  on  assignment  at  the  Jap  Re. 
location  Center  at  Tule  Lake,  Cal., 
covering  the  riots  (Nov.  1  and  4)  and 
the  aftermath  that  followed,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspapermen  formed  the  Tule 
Lake  Press  Club  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  intact  friendships  formed  while  on 
the  job.  Ed  A.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
Tule  Lake  Reporter,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  club,  and  Chuck  Rose, 
back  shop  foreman  on  the  same  paper, 
was  named  vice-president. 

San  Francisco  newspapermen  who 
are  members,  and  their  papers,  are: 
Jay  Rosenburg,  Charles  Downie  and 
Ken  McLaughlin  (photographer),  of 
the  Chronicle;  Ernie  Rappertie,  the 
News;  Will  Stevens  and  Seymore 
Snare  (photographer).  Examiner;  Leo 
McClatchy,  Call-Bulletin.  Also  on  the 
list  are  George  McWilliams,  of  the  San 
Francisco  INS  office;  Bob  de  Roos,  of 
Life  and  Time;  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Welch, 
Tule  Lake  reporter.  Honorary  mem¬ 
bers  include  (Congressman  Clair  Engle 
and  Lieut.  Jack  Noble  of  the  Army. 
Formation  of  the  club  was  celebrat^ 
with  a  wild  goose  dinner.  ’The  club's 
theme  song  is  the  “Japanese  Sand 
Man.” 

■ 

RESTRICT  EDITION 

Salt  Lake  City,  Nov,  22 — The  Des¬ 
eret  News,  Salt  Lake  City  evening 
daily,  will  restrict  its  Monday  edi¬ 
tions  to  12  pages,  with  corresponding 
reductions  in  the  space  devoted  to 
each  department. 


CIRCULATION  IN  WARTIME 


S;  AN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS  for  78  years,  and 
I  San  Antonio  Evening  News  for  25  years — in 
wartime  as  in  peacetime — have  consistently 
-  pursued  the  nighest  type  of  newspaper-publish¬ 
ing  policy;  that  of  giving  their  readers  the 
news,  editorials,  comics  and  a  variety  of  other  features 
of  the  best  sort  that  could  be  produced. 

These  two  newspapers  are  now  helping  to  conserve  news¬ 
print  during  an  emergency  period  of  material  shortage, 
with  the  co-operation  of  their  advertisers. 

The  Express  and  The  Evening  News  have  controlled  their 
circulation  at  an  all-time  high.  In  certain  areas  beyond 
their  retail  trading  zone,  distribution  of  tnese  newspapers 
has  been  discontinued. 

Classified  advertising  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  Express 
and  in  The  Evening  News  has  been  cut  back  approximately 
25  per  cent.  Moreover,  these  newspapers  have  been 
unable  to  accept  all  the  local  display  and  general  display 
advertising  offered  for  publication. 

Express  and  Evening  News  readers  make  up  a  great  and 
growing  family  who  regard  these  two  newspapers  with 
confidence,  interest  and  friendship. 

Latest  ABC  Audit  circulation  (ending  June  30th) : 

Sunday  Express  . 117,265 

Daily  Express .  70,118 

Evening  News  .  73,959 

Circulation  week  of  October  1st; 

Sunday  Express  ,  . 130,941 

Daily  Express .  77,046 

Evening  News  . .  78,211 

Circulation  now  controlled  at; 

Sunday  Express . 125,000 

Daily  Express .  73,000 

Evening  News  .  75,000 

$an^ntDniy(firpr«$9 
SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 

Texas'  Foremost  Newspapers 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


The  Names  of  the  10  Most  Important 
Leaders  in  the  World’s  Most  Powerful  Nation? 


American  leadership  has  never  been  so 
jfx  vital  as  today.  On  the  eve  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  Peari  Harbor,  the  names  of 
a  few  outstanding  leaders  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  . . .  military  men,  government  officials 
and  business  or  labor  leaders  who  have 
helped  bring  this  nation  from  a  militarily 
weak  state  to  that  of  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  power  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Because  of  the  vital  significance  of  .Viner- 
ican  leadership,  both  bxlay  and  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Newsweek  has  put  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  to  some  6,5  distinguished  American 
editors,  historians  and  news  correspondents: 

^B7<o,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  ten  Americans 
— in  gorernment,  the  armed  forces  or  ciril 
life — icho  hare  made  the  greatest  contribution 
of  leadership  to  the  nation  during  the  first  tiro 
years  of  our  formal  participation  in  the  irarY 

How  would  you  answer  this  question? 
It’s  a  question  as  stimulating  as  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  able  to  answer. 

For  the  core  of  a  democracy's  strength  is 


its  leadership.  Leadership  that  is  not  con¬ 
strained  by  force,  but  that  is  chosen  by  the 
free  will  of  the  people  ...  or  that  comes 
about  naturally  through  the  sheer  ability 
of  the  individual. 

As  a  part  of  the  free  press  which  makes 
it  possible  for  a  democratic  people  to  evalu¬ 
ate  its  leadership,  Newsweek  will  present 
a  comprehensive  review  of  .Vmerica’s  two 
years  of  war  in  the  DecemlH*r  6th  issue. 
Keynote  of  this  section  will  be  the  names 
of  America’s  ten  outstanding  leaders,  along 
with  the  names  of  the  men  who  chose  them. 

Next  Thursday,  De<‘ember  2n(l,  the  De¬ 
cember  6th  issue  of  Newsweek  appears  on 
the  newsstands.  .\  Newsweek  r-  | 

adverti.senient  in  the  next  / 
issue  of  this  magazine  will  an- 
nounce  the  ten  lea<lers  selcx’ted,  I 
for  the  benefit  of  tiio.se  who  arc  /  -"-i  i 
unable  to  obtain  a<t)i)y  of  New’s-  / 

week.  If  you  are  able  to  get 
a  copy,  ]>lea.se  share  it  with 
as  many  friemls  as  pos.sible. 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  PEARL  HARBOR 

Two  years  of  war  have  wrought 
mighty  changes  in  the  I’njted 
States.  These  changes — and 
their  significance  —  are  the 
theme  of  a  sj)ecial  .section  of  the 
I)eceml)er  6th  Newsweek.  Fea¬ 
ture  of  the  .se<'tion  will  l)e  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories  describing  the 
ten  men  who  have  helped  most 
in  transforming  the  United 
States  from  a  weakling  to  a 
military  colossus.  This  s«“ction 
will  also  include  a  graphic  pre- 
.seiitatioii  of  production;  the 
growth  of  our  .Vrmy,  Navy  aiul 
-Vir  For<-e;  the  cost  of  war  and 
shipnieutsof  leiid-lea.s<‘;and  the 
nation's  fur-Hung  battle-fronts. 
This  review  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  for  every  thinking 
American  to  read.  If  you  can’t 
get  a  copy,  make  every  effort 
to  borrow  one  from  a  friend. 


Newsweek 
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n  More  News  Marine.  Mark  O’Dea,  director  of  the  clearance  of  news  and  pictures.  NAMED  CIRC.  MGR. 

Jvf  ml  X  iiP  •  combined  Maritime  Commission  and  Lt.  Crane,  widely  known  m  Wash-  c.  W.  Bevinger.  formerly  circulation 

Of  Merchant  Marine  war  shipping  Administration  division  ington  as  a  news  corres^ndent  and  manager  of  the  Knoxville  News-Sen. 

Washincton,  Nov.  22 — James  B.  public  relations,  is  negotiating  a  public  relations  man,  will  bring  15  has  been  appointed  circulation 

Crane,  member  of  the  Washington  change  in  the  censorship  code  which  years  of  experience  here  m  an  effort  manager  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  has  been  give  WSA  more  authority  for  to  clear  channels  which  have  blocked  the  Pre«-Scimitar.  He 

enroUed  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  rele^e  of  news  of  merchant  shipping,  release  of  merchant  marme  news.  has  been  succeeded  by  Ernest  Walker, 

States  Maritime  Service  and  assigned  Authority  now  is  held  by  the  Navy.  Revision  of  the  censorship  code  as  who  has  been  assistant  circulation 

as  Supervisor  of  the  Overseas  Corre-  Eight  “test”  correspondents  sent  WSA  has  proposed  it  to  the  Navy  manager  of  the  Knoxville  paper  since 

spondents  Section  of  the  War  Shipping  overseas  by  the  WSA  Overseas  Corre-  and  the  Office  of  Censorship,  would  1937,  having  held  the  same  post  with 
Administration.  He  reports  Nov.  15.  spondents  Section,  following  its  for-  designate  WSA  as  the  appropriate  the  Knoxville  Journal  from  1930  to 

Crane’s  appointment  was  seen  as  mation  four  months  ago,  have  run  authority  for  release  of  merchant  1937.  Mr.  Bevinger  has  been  with  the 

part  of  the  War  Shipping  Administra-  into  difficulties  described  by  officials  shipping  news,  except  when  Navy  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for  the 

tion’s  current  effort  to  free  more  news  as  “almost  insurmountable”  in  their  vessels,  personnel,  or  other  Navy  mat-  past  25  years,  having  served  as  circu- 

of  the  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  efforts  to  cut  official  red  tape  for  ters  were  concerned.  lation  manager  of  several. 


PARADE  is  edited  with  so  much  orig¬ 
inality  that  from  beginning  to  end 
it  tops  all  magazine  sections  and  maga¬ 
zines  for  family  readership  —  as  proven 
by  frequent  surveys. 

Creative  people  in  Advertising,  aim¬ 
ing  at  high  readership,  will  profit  from 
careful  study  of  Parade  methods.  Above 
all,  they  will  find  that  Parade's  Number 
One  rating  for  reader  interest  results 
from  Parade’s  unique  technique  —  pre¬ 
editing  of  picture-stories. 


FIRST  STEP  was  to  prepare  a  detailed  scenario  of 
the  story.  Each  picture  was  planned  to  show  a 
phase  or  a  WAC  M.  P.’s  training  or  her  duties. 


PARADE'S  EDITORS  decided  to  give  readers  a  portrait  of  a  WAC  M.P.— in 
pictures  and  captions.  Surveys  of  public  interests  had  already  shown  the 
intense  civilian  curiosity  about  our  rapidly  expanding  woman’s  army. 


PRE-EDITED  CAPTIONS  fitted  each  picture 
perfectly,  to  complete  a  logical,  continuous 
story  told  through  individuals.  More  about 
Parade’s  editorial  methods  next  month. 


CASTING  FOR  TYPES  was  the  next 
step.  The  principal,  the  support¬ 
ing  cast,  were  picked  as  carefully 
as  Hollywood  picks  actors. 


RESULT-nothing  left  to  chance,  nothing 
hit-or-miss.  Parade  editors  knew  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  picture-action,  even  facial 
expressions  they  would  get. 
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GERMANY  SURRENDERS 

Will  You  Be  Ready? 

You  will  be  if  you  use 
AP  Features  VICTORY 
PREPAREDNESS 
PAGES! 


The  Pages: 


-  PERSONALITIES.  The  big  men, 
and  the  little  men,  who  have  made 
this  a  personal  war. 

—  ARMISTICE.  Lessons  from  1918. 
D  “Peace  was  wonderful  last  time 
too — then  came  the  headaches." 

p  RECONSTRUCTION.  Major  post- 
D  war  problems  and  what  people 
arc  planning  to  do  about  them. 

AP  Feature  Mat  subscribers  get  illustration  mats.  Full  page  mats  also  available. 


^  VICTORY.  Front-page  copy  for 
1  the  day  Germany  surrenders,  in¬ 
cluding  a  chronology  of  Nazism. 

n  HITLERS  ROAD  TO  RUIN  Pic- 
4  ture  Shew  dramatization  of  the 
No.  1  Nazi. 

«  WAR  HIGHLIGHTS.  Quick 
U  resume  of  the  war  with  striking 
photo  layouts  and  charts. 


AP  Features 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


★  E  D  I  T 


THE  PATON  INCIDENT 

ONE  MUST  look  far  for  a  better  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  futility  of  censorship  than  was 
shown  in  the  series  of  news  stories  concern¬ 
ing  the  acts  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Patton  during 
the  Sicilian  campaign.  All  of  the  correspon¬ 
dents  and  thousands  of  soldiers  knew  that 
the  general  had  violated  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  military  conduct  by  striking  an 
enlisted  man.  All  of  the  news  and  radio  men 
knew  that  he  had  been  personally  censured 
by  Gen.  Eisenhower,  but  in  the  absence  of  an 
official  statement,  even  the  men  who  had 
produced  the  evidence  for  Eisenhower  did 
not  feel  free  to  give  the  story  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

It  is  possible  to  condone,  even  approve, 
the  attitude  of  the  correspondents,  but  every 
one  of  them  must  have  known  that  their  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  news  could  serve  no  good 
purpose  in  the  long  run.  Such  a  story  was 
certain  to  get  loose.  It  had  to  be  reported 
to  Washington,  and  once  available  in  that 
whispering  gallery,  it  was  sure  to  find  some 
one  who  was  not  bound  by  the  ethics  of  the 
North  African  news  corps.  Metropolitan 
newspaper  executives  have  known  of  the  tale 
for  weeks,  but  they,  like  their  men  at  the 
front,  held  off  publication  until  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  official  imprimatur.  A  radio  speaker 
had  no  such  scruples.  He  broke  the  story  on 
the  unnamed  authority  of  men  who  ap¬ 
parently  knew  all  about  it  from  their  War 
Department  associations. 

The  next  step  was  ridiculous.  A  dispatch 
was  permitted  to  go  out  from  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters  to  the  effect  that  Lieut. 
Gen.  Patton  had  not  been  disciplined,  but 
the  facts  revealed  in  connection  with  that  dis¬ 
closure  raised  the  immediate  question  of  why 
he  had  not  been.  Within  24  hours,  the  same 
headquarters  had  a  change  of  heart,  proving 
again  that  West  Point  graduates  make  bad 
liars.  The  spokesman  for  Gen.  Eisenhower 
assembled  the  American,  Canadian,  and  Brit- 
i.sh  news  and  radio  correspondents,  apolo¬ 
gized  for  giving  them  a  story  “with  tongue 
in  cheek”  and  then  told  the  whole  unvar¬ 
nished  account. 

What  was  done  last  should  have  been  done 
first.  Neither  the  American  Army  nor  Lieut. 
Gen.  Patton  would  have  lost  by  prompt 
revelation  that  a  general  officer  can  suffer, 
the  same  as  a  private,  from  the  strain  of  a 
month  under  artillery  fire.  If  the  story  had 
been  told  immediately,  while  Patton’s  pres¬ 
tige  as  a  successful  commander  was  at  its 
height,  readers  in  every  country  would  have 
understood  and  forgiven  his  loss  of  temper. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  story  comes 
after  Patton  has  been  out  of  action  through¬ 
out  the  Italian  campaign.  Rumors  have 
arisen  in  the  Army  that  his  day  as  a  field 
commander  is  over,  and  a  career  which  might 
have  reflected  new  glory  on  American  arms 
comes  under  a  cloud.  That  is  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  censorship  on  a  story  which 
could  not  have  affected  in  the  slightest  the 
progress  of  Allied  force  in  Sicily  or  Italy. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  did  not  prohibit  publi¬ 
cation,  but  neither  did  he  isstie  an  announce¬ 
ment  which  the  news  people  could  use  for  au¬ 
thority.  That  omission  is  a  mark  against  an 
otherwise  superb  record  of  cooperation  with 
the  press.  We  hope  it  will  never  be  repeated. 
We  hope  also  that  Washington  draws  the 


“Let  your  speech,  while  always  attractive,  be  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  that  yon  may  know  how  you  ought 
to  answer  each  one." — Colossians,  IV,  6. 

obvious  conclusions  and  stops  holding  down 
the  lid  on  news  that  grows  in  explosive  force 
the  longer  it  is  suppressed. 

AFTER  THE  PEACE 

APPROVAL  by  both  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  Congress  of  the  pro- 
po.sal  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  A.ssociated  Press,  that  the  next  peace 
treaty  include  world-wide  guarantees  of  a 
free  press  mark  a  new  forward  step  toward 
the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Unless  .some 
declaration  in  that  spirit  is  adopted  after  the 
dictatorships  are  beaten,  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  have  no  a.ssurance  that 
they  will  not  have  to  undergo  the  same  Cal¬ 
vary  that  the  world  has  borne  twice  in  this  • 
century. 

Mr.  Cooper  tells  in  his  recent  book,  “Bar¬ 
riers  Down”  that  he  made  a  similar  proposal 
to  Col.  E.  M.  House  at  the  Versailles  peace 
conference  and  that  while  President  Wilson 
apparently  approved  it,  nothing  happened. 
The  men  who  wrote  the  1919  treaty  were 
concerned  with  matters  that  seemed  more 
important  than  American  ideas  of  press  free¬ 
dom.  They  were,  in  fact,  bent  upon  con¬ 
tinuing  the  system  of  governmental  monop¬ 
oly  on  news,  with  proprietary  news  services 
closely  allied  to  the  foreign  offices  of  the  vic¬ 
tors.  Too  late,  they  learned  that  the  dicta¬ 
tor  nations  would  use  that  scheme  for  the 
conversion  of  news  to  a  war-making  arm,  and 
that  free  access  to  news  at  its  source  was  to 
be  denied  to  reporters  of  all  nations. 

Editor  &  Publisher  believes  that  the 
American  press  should  take  an  aggressive 
stand  on  this  principle.  It  isn’t  a  question  of 
imposing  American  ideas  on  other  nations. 
It  is  a  question  of  convincing  our  Allies  and 
enemies  that  our  idea  of  access  to  news  at 
its  source  works  for  peace,  while  the  use 
of  news  as  nationalist  propaganda  tends  in¬ 
evitably  to  war.  We  don’t  believe  that  after 
the  guns  cease  firing  in  this  conflict  there  will 
be  any  need  for  proof  that  “war  is  hell”  and 
that  it  benefits  nobody. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Editor  &  Publisher 
carried  an  extremely  interesting  proposition 
by  M.  Koenigsberg,  former  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  a  veteran  of  50 
years’  service  as  a  journalist.  That  was  the 
reporting  of  international  affairs  by  men 
trained  as  American  police  reporters.  The 
idea  is  not  at  all  fantastic.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  best  jobs  of  foreign  reporting  have 
l>een  done  by  men  with  just  that  experience, 
remote  as  the  concept  may  be  from  the  popu¬ 
lar  idea  that  foreign  correspondence  con¬ 
notes  silk  hats  and  frock  coats.  Men  who 
have  learned  to  break  through  the  barriers 
of  City  Hall  politics  and  police  corruption 
■  will  not  be  puzzled  for  long  by  the  devious 
outgivings  of  foreign  offices.  Neither  will 
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they  be  long  baffled  by  censorships.  The 
latter  are  rule-bound  and  stupid,  and  their 
accomplishments  are  always  on  the  negative 
side.  Reporting  is  positive,  and  men  whose 
only  object  is  to  report  the  news  as  it  ap- 
apears  will  not  become  the  victims  of  diplo¬ 
matic  guile. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  has  placed  a 
resolution  on  world-wide  free  press  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda  for  its  next  convention 
in  January.  That  is  proof  that  the  American 
press  is  alert  to  the  need  of  the  extension  of 
its  principles.  That  alertness  must  not  be 
relaxed. 

HUSH-HUSH  OR  SAFETY 

FURTHER  THOUGHTS  on  the  part  that 
free  press  can  play  in  assuring  peace 
throughout  the  world  are  provoked  by  Da¬ 
vid  Lawrence’s  comments,  Nov.  22,  on  the 
release  by  the  State  Department  of  “Papers 
Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan”  between  1931  and 
1941.  Mr.  Lawrence  poses  this  question: 
“Could  a  truly  free  press,  unhampered  by 
government  censorship  or  suppression  of 
official  diplomatic  conversation  and  commu¬ 
nications  have  prevented  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan?” 

He  thinks  war  could  have  been  prevented 
with  the  press  having  current  access  to  such 
information.  Editor  &  Publisher  agrees. 
Japan  made  no  bones  of  her  intentions  offi¬ 
cially,  but  all  that  our  people  got  was  soft- 
-soap  peace  talk.  If  the  people  had  known 
what  officialdom  knew,  there  is  no  question 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  advocacy  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  sea  force  would  have  been  approved 
in  time  to  have  frustrated  Japan’s  designs 
for  domination  of  all  Asia.  We  are  paying 
a  high  price  for  the  secrets  of  diplomacy. 

NEWS  VS.  ADVERTISING 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  under  the 
proposed  23  per  cent  restriction  of  print 
paper  are  face  to  face  with  a  decision  that 
their  British  and  Australian  contemporaries 
had  to  make  at  the  start  of  the  war.  They 
must  determine  how  they  are  going  to  live 
in  the  present  and  also  how  best  to  safe¬ 
guard  their  future.  In  the  opinion  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer — ^news  must  have  preference  over 
advertising,  circulations  must  not  be  limited 
within  a  newspaper’s  natural  coverage  area. 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  British  and 
Australian  press,  which  are  working  under 
far  sterner  paper  limitations  than  any  that 
need  be  expected  in  the  United  States.  la 
both  nations,  advertising  is  published,  but 
it  is  held  within  strict  bounds  for  every  is¬ 
sue.  News  has  had  to  be  condensed,  neces¬ 
sarily,  for  in  London,  daily  papers  have  been 
cut  down  to  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their 
pre-war  sizes.  American  newspapers  will 
also  have  to  boil  their  news  content,  hold 
illustrations  to  pictures  that  actually  toll  a 
story,  eliminate  features  which  do  not  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  strong  reader  interest.  Moreover, 
tight  limits  will  have  to  be  imposed  upon 
advertising,  and  all  that  does  not  carry  in¬ 
telligence  of  direct  interest  to  readers  must 
be  given  secondary  consideration,  A  policy 
of  sacrificing  news  and  circulation  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  advertising  volume  can  only 
be  regarded  as  suicidal  in  the  long  run. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION _ 

JOHN  J.  MEEGAN,  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Express,  was  appointed  to  the  New 
York  State  War  Council  Nov.  20  by 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Mr. 
Meegan’s  newspaper  career  includes 
service  in  successive  periods  with  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  Buffalo  Times,  Cleve¬ 
land  News  and  Buffalo  Inquirer. 

A.  E.  Hickerson,  president  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the  Main  Line 
Times,  Upper  Darby  News  and  Ger¬ 
mantown  Courier,  and  Mrs.  Hickerson 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son  recently 
at  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital. 

Norman  Chalker,  who  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald 
news  staff  for  about  a  year,  has  leased 
the  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone  and  will 
take  over  active  management  of  that 
newspaper  Dec.  1.  Chalker  leased  the 
paper  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Mil- 
lis,  Jr.,  and  succeeds  G.  Elliott  Hagan, 
who  is  joining  the  Army. 

T.  O.  Huckle,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
who  recently  sold  his  stock  in  the 
Coldwater  (Mich.)  Reporter  to  L. 
Earle  Davidson,  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  Daily  News,  plans  to  visit 
California  and  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
with  Mrs.  Huckle  for  three  months 
after  a  few  weeks  with  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  then  return  to  Cadillac. 

In  The  Business  Office 

BERNARD  S.  HENRY  has  been  ap- 
ix>inted  circulation  manager  of  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  and 
Times-Herald  during  the  absence  of 
O.  W.  H.  Moody  while  on  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Mark  Bohen,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  was 
guest  of  honor  Nov.  15  at  a  banquet  in 
the  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  in 
observance  of  his  recent  election  as 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association.  More 
than  100  persons  attended.  Ben  Goff- 
stein,  Times-Union  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  and  arrangements  chairman,  pre¬ 
sented  a  portable  radio  to  Mr.  Bohen 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  members  on 
the  daily’s  staff  and  the  state  associa¬ 
tion.  Jim  Blanchard  of  the  Amsterdam 
Recorder,  immediate  past  president  of 
the  state  group,  presided. 

E.  Roy  Hatton,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  announces 
the  recent  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Julia  to  Pfc.  William  Ernest  Buys,  of 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

Frank  B.  Carroll,  formerly  publisher, 
Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News,  is  now  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette,  according  to 
announcement  by  R.  W.  Frankis,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

J.  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  last  week. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JAMES  W.  IRWIN,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner  and 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  has  been  appointed  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff  of  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp.,  Chicago.  He  has  also  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  and  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 

George  R.  Loveys,  who  resigned  in 
September  after  five  years  as  state 


editor  of  the  Associated  Press  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  was  named  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  New  York  State  Attorney 
General  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  Nov. 
21.  Before  joining  the  AP  at  Albany 
11  years  ago,  Mr.  Loveys  was  on  the 
editorial  staffs  of  newspapers  in 
Gloversville,  Albany  and  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

George  F.  Swetnam,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Vniontown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Standard,  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  rewrite  man  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

W.  C.  Schilling,  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative  of  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Co.,  has  assumed  the  pKJst  o?  act¬ 
ing  city  editor  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Standard. 

Richard  C.  Fernald  has  joined  CBS 
press  information.  New  York,  replac¬ 
ing  Carleton  Pearl,  who  left  to  enter 
the  Army.  Most  recently  Femald  has 
been  a  member  of  the  public  relations 
staff  of  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation. 
Previously,  for  four  years,  he  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican. 

Harry  A.  Packman,  Detroit  Times 
staff  artist,  has  been  awarded  the  E. 
Raymond  Field  purchase  prize  at  the 
Michigan  Artists  Exhibition  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Institute  of  Arts.  Packman’s 
entry  was  a  small  nude  entitled  “The 
Pink  Drape.” 

George  S.  Alderton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal  and 
publisher  of  the  Eaton  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  as  part-time 
sports  publicity  director  of  Michigan 
State  College,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1930. 

Erma  Celventra,  formerly  with  the 
San  Francisco  News,  has  joined  the 
U.P.  staff  in  that  city.  She  is  on  the 
rewrite  desk.  Another  recent  addition 
to  the  San  Francisco  U.P.  staff  is  Jack 
Hereford,  formerly  with  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express,  who  is  doing  re¬ 
write  on  the  overnight  desk. 

Fred  Evans,  veteran  editorial  writer 
of  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
is  an  ardent  Republican,  but  his  re¬ 
semblance  to  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  “drafted”  to  enact 
the  role  of  the  nation’s  chief  executive 
in  skits  held  during  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  War  Fund  drive,  with  two 
other  Jackson  residents  impersonating 
Churchill  and  Stalin. 

Philip  A.  McCloskey,  formerly  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  publications  department  of 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Frank  Eleazer,  formerly  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  News  and  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  joined  the 


staff  of  the  United  Press  in  Atlanta. 
Eleazer  was  recently  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  a  year’s  service. 

The  Cards  for  Fighters  drive  con¬ 
ducted  by  reporter  William  Coughlin, 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  realized 
more  than  $37,000 — enough  for  124,000 
packs  of  good-quality  cards — in  an  in¬ 
tensive  campaign  lasting  one  month. 
In  that  month,  the  Free  Press  ran  daily 
promotional  stories  on  the  campaign. 
Committees  of  factory  workers  and 
patriotic  groups  working  with  Cough¬ 
lin  set  100,000  packs  as  the  goal. 
Now  that  the  campaign  has  gone 
over  the  top,  the  Free  Press  carries 
only  once-a-week  reports  on  the  re¬ 
turns,  but  the  money  still  continues  to 
come  in.  Donors  were  asked  for  30 
cents  to  buy  one  pack  of  cards. 

Wilbur  Kinley,  former  sports  editor  | 
of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News,  \ 
has  joined  the  state  Office  of  Price  | 
Administration  at  Jackson  as  assistant  , 
executive  information  director.  He  ; 
resigned  from  the  Daily  News  about  a 
month  ago  after  a  four-year  tenure. 
Before  going  to  Jackson,  Mr.  Kinley 
was  with  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  ^ 
Times  and  News. 

Henry  C.  Wolfe,  foreign  correspond-  j 
ent  and  author,  was  the  guest  speaker  ! 
at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club’s  “celeb¬ 
rity  luncheon”  Nov.  17.  He  spoke  on 
“Next  Act  in  Europe.” 

Harvey  Klemmer,  former  Detroit 
News  reporter,  now  economic  adviser  I 
to  the  Maritime  Commission,  spoke  in  i 
Detroit  Nov.  7  on  the  World  Adventure  ' 
Series.  He  told  of  recent  adventures 
experienced  on  a  trip  in  a  convoy.  His 
talk  was  given  at  the  Detroit  Art  In¬ 
stitute. 

Mrs.  Marie  Callahan,  who  served  at 
the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  on  the 
librarian  staff  for  nine  years  prior  to 
her  marriage,  has  joined  the  library 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  now 
that  her  husband  has  gone  into  mili¬ 
tary  service. 

Fenney  Hess,  who  has  been  in  war 
work  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  de¬ 
fense  plants  for  some  time,  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  local  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 

Izora  Martin,  after  23  years  in  the 
pattern  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  who  transferred  from  display 
statistical  to  pattern  when  the  latter 
was  founded,  has  retired  and  returned 
to  her  old  home  in  Freeburg,  N.  Y. 

Nate  Gross,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  “Town  Tattler”  columnist,  begins 
a  weekly  broadcast  of  15  minutes  of 
town  chatter  over  WBBM,  Chicago 
CBS  outlet,  starting  Saturday,  Dec.  4. 

Robert  Mountsier,  for  many  years  a 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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His  vjication  t»ver.  Ernie  Pyle  is 
returning  to  the  wars  to  resume 
writing  the  sort  of  eoluinns  which 
have  earned  him  the  title  of 
■"America’s  most  widely  read  war 
correspondent,”  and  have  raised 
his  subscriber  list  from  41  to  17.'> 
in  a  year. 

Ernie  flew  tbis  week  from  Miami, 
heading  back  on  the  Southern 
route  toward  Algiers.  His  new 
series  of  tlaily  tlispatches  will 
start  by  wireless  right  after  his 
arrival  there.  He  will  later  join 
Ei.senhower's  forces  again  in 
Italy. 

For  terms,  please  winr  collect. 
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feature  and  industrial  writer  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  has  been  made  avia¬ 
tion  and  automobile  editor. 

Michael  Bradshaw  recently  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Bradshaw  was  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  for  four  years  before 
going  to  Pittsburgh. 

James  McConnaughey,  for  the  last 
year  feature  writer  for  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  has  reported  to  the 
overseas  division  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  at  New  York.  McCon¬ 
naughey,  author  of  two  novels, 
“Stephen  Ayres”  and  “Village  Chron¬ 
icle,”  has  also  done  magazine  work. 

Peter  Bruneau,  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  that  city. 
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Bill  Camp,  night  city  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  author  of 
the  war  book,  “Retreat  Hell,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton-Century,  was 
recently  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  San 
Francisco  Press  Club  get-together. 

Ray  Pearson,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  took  the  $25 
prize  in  winning  the  Detroit  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  statewide  War  Chest 
poster  contest.  The  poster  was  then 
reproduced  and  scattered  around  the 
state  to  aid  the  CIO’s  War  Chest  drive. 


With  The  Colors 


ELMER  JOSEPH  WILL,  who  has  been 

stationed  in  Alaska  for  two  and  a 
half  years  and  is  serving  as  supply 
officer  of  his  post,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  has  announced.  Major  Will  is  a 
former  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 

Maj.  George  D.  Stuart,  special  ser¬ 
vice  officer  of  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  formerly  editor  of  the  Ta- 
rentum  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  who  has 
been  ill  at  the  station  hospital  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  Marshall  Stross,  former  slot  man 
on  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  is  sta¬ 
tioned  now  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Journal  staff  two 
years,  working  on  the  Crawfordsville 
(Ind.)  Journal-Review  before  going 
to  Dayton. 

Bruce  Thornton,  formerly  writer  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  column,  “On 
Account  of  the  War,”  has  been  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  has  returned  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  as  a  sports  writer.  In  the  service 
for  about  seven  months,  he  has  been 
at  the  University  of  Utah  as  an  Army 
specialized  training  student,  majoring 
in  languages. 

Don  Durst,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  police  reporter,  has  entered  the 
Army  under  selective  service  and  will 
report  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  Dec.  8. 

Hal  Tribble,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  reporter,  has  received  notifica¬ 
tion  of  his  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  an  ensign  attached  to  the  Naval 
Aviation  Corps.  The  appointment  was 
effective  as  of  Nov.  4,  and  Tribble  is 
still  unassigned  to  station. 

Phil  McLeese,  sports  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been  inducted 
into  the  Army  and  is  on  furlough 
until  Nov.  25. 

Mahlon  Hartley,  former  employe  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  is  now  a 
storekeeper  in  the  Navy. 

William  H.  Dyer,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  cartoonist  and  writer, 
will  be  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
through  the  Knoxville  office  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement.  He  is  due  to  re¬ 
port  for  duty  Nov.  29. 

Fred  ’Thompson  of  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram  editorial  staff,  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Army  and  will 
report  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  Dec.  1. 

Gordon  Whitcraft,  formerly  of  the 
news  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  is  reported  to  have  been 
raised  recently  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  is  with  troops  now  in  England. 

Max  de  Schauensee,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  reportorial  staff,  to¬ 
gether  with  Danny  Ring,  of  copy  and 
art,  joined  up  with  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard’s  Port  Security  Force,  and  they 
are  doing  a  regular  stint  along  the 
waterfront  in  addition  to  their  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Max  Curtis,  formerly  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin’s  library  force,  and 
thrM  former  Bulletin  composing  room 


employes — ^Michael  Bacon,  Harry  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Edward  Abate — have  com¬ 
pleted  courses  of  military  training  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
are  awaiting  assignment. 

Joe  Paul,  assistant  shift  editor  in  the 
news  room  of  the  OWI  overseas  branch 
of  the  Pacific  Bureau  at  San  Francisco, 
has  joined  the  Army.  Also  leaving 
the  bureau  recently  for  the  Army  is 
Dick  Pollard,  radio  script  writer.  Pol¬ 
lard  formerly  worked  on  Honolulu 
newspapers. 

Jack  Fqirly,  state  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger,  leaves 
Nov.  30  for  the  Army. 

R.  H.  Angle,  south  Mississippi  circu¬ 
lation  field  representative  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune  and 
States,  has  been  inducted  into  the 
Seabees.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
Donald  P.  Dunn,  former  chancery 
clerk  of  Pike  County,  Miss. 


Wedding  Bells 


ANTONIO  IGLESIAS,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  El  Universal  of  Mexico 
City,  and  the  former  Miss  Nilda  Nunez 
del  Prado  were  married  Nov.  6  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  La  Mila- 
grosa.  New  York  City.  The  bride,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Guillermo  Nunez  del  Prado,  of  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  is  a  dancer,  artist  and  writer. 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Holds 
First  Youth  Forum 

Before  a  highly-appreciative  audi¬ 
ence  of  2,000  ’teen-age  youngsters 
from  New  York  City  and  vicinity,  the 
First  Annual  Mirror  Youth  Forum, 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  Mirror, 
was  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Nov.  20. 

Twenty  -  one  different  character¬ 
building  groups  were  represented  by 
231  delegates  who  discussed  problems 
of  youth  today  and  in  the  post-war 
world.  In  addition,  they  heard  ad¬ 
dresses  by  leading  figures,  including 
New  York’s  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La- 
Guardia;  Major  Alexander  P.  De 
Seversky,  aviation  authority  and  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  columnist;  Drew 
Pearson,  United  Feature  Syndicate 
Washington  columnist;  Harry  Hersh- 
field,  comedian  and  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Sunday  Mirror;  Hinson 
Stiles,  Mirror  managing  editor,  and 
Hugh  H.  Clegg,  national  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation. 

The  fonun  was  organized  by  Charles 
McCabe,  Mirror  publisher;  Jack  Lait, 
editpr,  and  Mr.  Stiles,  and  was  sparked 
by  Alexander  Chopin,  editorial  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  this  week  entered  the 
Maritime  ^rvice  as  an  Ensign. 

After  an  all-day  session,  the  dele¬ 
gates  drew  up  a  set  of  demands  pro¬ 
posing  solutions  to  their  problems. 

CORRECTION 

Charles  D.  Wood,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Idaho  Falla  (Idaho) 
Post-Register  and  since  June  1,  1942, 
a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  staff  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondent  in  charge  of 
the  AP  bureau  at  Boise,  Idaho.  Wood 
is  a  native  of  Kansas  City  and  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah. 
In  reporting  Wood’s  transfer  to  Boise 
in  its  issue  of  Nov.  13,  page  32,  Editor 
&  Publisher  erroneously  stated  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Press  Association,  Inc.,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  would  represent  both  the  AP 
and  PA  at  Boise. 

DROPS  WED."  EDITION 

The  Nowata  (Okla.)  Star,  formerly 
published  evenings  except  Simday,  is 
now  published  week  day  evenings  ex¬ 
cept  Wednesday. 


Fain  Reynolds  Heads 
Tex<3s  Circulators 

Jimmy  Jae,  first  vice-president  of 
the  ICMA  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  29th  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Texas  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  in  Houston  Nov. 
13  and  14.  Mr.  Jae  spoke  relative  to 
the  recent  announcement  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  the  effect 
that  it  will  attempt  to  collect  Social 
Security  Tax  on  carriers,  dealers,  etc., 
over  18  years  of  age. 

Other  out-of-state  visitors  address¬ 
ing  the  convention  were:  L.  W.  Mc- 
Fetridge,  ICMA  secretary-treasurer, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Tulsa 
World;  Ed  Carvel,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch;  C.  B.  Cleaver,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 

Mr.  McFetridge  and  TCMA  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  H.  E.  Murphree,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  all  sectional  members  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ICMA  and  pointed  out  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  international 
and  sectional  organizations. 

The  principal  entertainment  was  a 
Seafood  Dinner  at  the  San  Jacinto 
Inn,  at  the  San  Jacinto  Battle  Grounds, 
20  miles  from  Houston  on  the  Ship 
Channel.  The  members  were  guests 
of  Jack  Calvin  of  the  Houston  Post, 
at  a  wild  duck  and  turkey  dinner  at 
the  Texas  State  Hotel,  Sunday  night. 

Fain  Reynolds,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
was  advanced  to  the  presidency  from 
first  vice-president;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  is  M.  C.  Seamon,  El  Paso  Herald 
Post,  advanced  from  second  vice- 
president;  second  vice-president  is 
Jack  Calvin.  Secretary-treasurer 
H.  E.  Murphree  was  re-elected. 

■ 

Copy  Girls'  Touch 
Transforms  City  Room 

This  is  the  story  of  the  rejuvena¬ 
tion”  of  “nine  tired,  old  men.” 

To  begin  with  the  begining,  the 
editorial  room  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  has  a  galaxy  of  beauties,  re¬ 
porters  as  well  as  copy  girls.  The 
copy  girls  are  Gloria  Hart  (her  middle 
name  is  Leilani),  aged  18,  Betty  Erik- 
sen,  21,  Alice  Thompson,  23,  June 
Gyselbrecht,  21,  Lillyl^ll  Fletcher  18. 

The  girls  are  smart,  very  smart 
They  have  to  be  to  get  by  in  the 
News  den  of  wolves. 

Not  so  long  ago  one  or  two  of  them 
each  morning  would  go  out  and  bring 
back  cardboard-containers  of  hot  cof¬ 
fee  for  the  early  morning  staff.  Then 
suddenly  the  war  shortage  was  blamed 
for  the  lack  of  paper  containers. 

Betty  Eriksen  then  began  collecting 
money.  When  she  finished  she  came 
back  with  a  coffee  percolator,  cups 
and  saucers,  cans  of  condensed  cream 
and  even  sugar.  She  wangled  the 
ration  points,  the  staff  thinks  from 
some  of  her  boy  friends. 

Now  every  morning  the  staff  has 
hot  coffee,  served  by  the  beauties,  at 
five  cents  a  cup,  the  five  cents  being 
ingredient  replacements. 

Just  the  other  day  the  electric  clocks 
in  the  building  went  on  the  blink. 
Betty  charged  to  the  rescue  again. 
She  brought  down  the  alarm  clock, 
and  the  clang  through  which  she 
sometimes  sleeps.  She  even  set  the 
alarm  to  coincide  with  the  deadline. 

The  “nine  tired  old  men,”  in  case 
you  are  interested,  are  Frank  Clarvoe, 
editor,  Jerry  Ray,  managing  editor. 
Jack  Burket,  news  editor  and  the  copy 
desk,  Stu  Strobridge,  slot  man,  Dor¬ 
ian  Stout,  late  watch  slot  man,  Beecher 
Kellogg,  Bill  Grattan  (general  of  the 
war  news),  Joe  Allen,  who  has  a 
date  with  the  “man  with  the  whis¬ 
kers,”  Bob  Piercy,  Hugh  McClellan. 
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control  of  the  commander  there,  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower.  The  suggestion  that 
the  Department  mislead  the  press  in 
earlier  assertions  that  the  incident  was 
unheard  of  here,  was  dismissed  with 
the  explanation  that  there  was  no 
official  record  in  the  War  Department, 
supported  by  the  fact  that  Patton’s 
record  carries  no  notation  of  discipline 
or  shift  of  assignment. 

69tli  Press  Casualty  Recorded 
Another  casualty  was  added  to  the 
U.  S.  press  list  as  Richard  Tregaskis, 
International  News  Service  corres¬ 
pondent  with  the  5th  Army  was  struck 
in  the  head  by  shrapnel  and  severely 
wounded.  Tregaskis  is  the  69th  U.  S. 
correspondent  casualty  since  the  war 
began. 

A  speedy  operation  by  highly  skilled 
specialists  saved  Tragaskis’  life  and  he 
will  fully  recover  but  it  will  take  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Eleven  bone  splinters 
were  taken  out  of  the  right  side  of 
his  brain  and  nine  brain  tissues  also 
“He  alluded  to  last  night's  state-  were  removed.  The  shrapnel  which 
inent,  but  he  explained  that  it  had  struck  the  INS  writer  pierced  his  hel- 
been  caused  by  the  inaccuracies  in  Mr.  met. 

Pearsons  version  and  that  the  reply  Another  correspondent  was  with 
was  simply  Uie  touth  but  not  the  com-  when  he  was  wounded,  but  it  is 

plete  truth.  Then  he  invited  known  just  how  it  happened. 

Muel  er  to  give  the  same  story  that  he  an  infantry  outfit  and 

had  laid  before  General  Eisenhower  believed  to  have  been  on  patrol, 

and  that  by  virtue  of  today  s  unprece-  i  j  xt 

dented  circumstances  must  be  taken  „  ^ecreUry  Frank  Knox  revealed  Nov. 
as  the  officially  accepted  version.  23  that  Admiral  Chester  NimiU  has 
,  .  .  made  the  expediting  of  news  and  pic- 

‘With  that,  all  censorship  except  ^ 

in  one  or  two  extremely  interesting  coincident  with  step- 

but  relatively  unimportant  respects,  campaign  in  that  area, 

was  lifted  from  the  story.  -j 

_  ,  „  The  message.  Secretary  Knox  said, 

S  ory  ong  «own  reads:  “Projected  offensive  operations 

“The  reasons  for  the  three-month  ^be  Pacific  provide  the  opportunity 
delay  in  releasing  the  story  are  not  present  to  the  American  people  and 
vitally  important.  As  long  as  there  ^ur  Allies  throughout  the  world 
are  wars,  there  will  be  some  episodes  accomplishments  and  the  needs  of 

that  may  not  be  recorded  as  soon  as  fighting  forces.  It  is  to  the  benefit 

they  become  known.  The  Patton  qJ  ^be  Army,  the  Navy  and  our  coun- 
story  was  known  in  substance  to  vir-  ^0  develop  this  opportunity 

tually  every  soldier  in  this  theatre  and  ^be  utmost. 

certainly  to  every  war  correspondent  ,  j  v.  j 

since  shortly  after  the  incident  hap-  force  and  ^it  commanders 

pened.  Yet  no  one  tried  to  write  it.  directed  to  provide  all  practicable 
umi-  •  i_  i_  i_  cooperation  including  information  and 

That  might  have  been  an  error  in  physical  facilities  consistent  with  se- 
judgment  on  ^e  part  of  all  concerned,  gy^ity  to  accredited  representatives 
UnquesUonably  It  was  be  leved  that  yj  ^be  press  and  of  the  naval  and 
the  sfo/y  would  be  completely  cen-  military  forces  assigned  to  coverage  of 
3ored.  mut,  in  fairness  to  the  censor-  jbe  Pacific  camnaien.” 


Censorship  on 
Patton  Incident 


continued  from  page  7 


“Wealthy  heiress  weds  influential  citizen.”  Thus 
might  the  association  of  Detroit  and  THE  NEWS 
he  personified.  For  Detroit  is  wealthy.  And 
THE  News  is  influential.  A  well-nigh  perfect 
combination  for  any  advertiser! 

Heir  to  four  decades  of  growth  that  has  heen 
as  solid  as  it  has  heen  sensational,  Detroit  repre¬ 
sents  a  market  that  is  unparalleled  among  Amer¬ 
icans  major  industrial  areas.  .  .  .  Solid  from  the 
nature  of  its  pre-war  industries  (to  which  it  can 
revert  quickly  when  peace  conies).  .  .  .  Solid  in 
the  perinanence  of  its  homes  and  institntions. 

Matching  Detroit's  growth  in  population  and 
buying  power,  THE  NEWS  has  grown  apace  in 
circulation  and  advertising  power.  It  breathes  the 
spirit  and  reflects  the  thinking  of  the  Detroit  of 
today.  It  exerts  its  influence  where  a  good  news¬ 
paper’s  influence  is  always  strongest — in  the  home. 

THE  NEWS  has  the  largest  A.  B.  C.  recognised 
HOME-DELIVERED  newspaper  circulation  in 
America,  and  goes  into  63  out  of  every  100  Detroit 
homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly. 
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Look  up...  they  need  your  help! 


‘*Thanks  a  lot...  whoever  you  are!... 


k  fm/k  fimd  •»  W  alb*  mAm  jwmitmmkdkmm  kam  dmd...l  kama,.. 
Th»  rmmtm  Pm  ^ pm...*  pim»  ef  mmmibmdy'*  MmA 
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'*Good  Soldier...** 


2  Ration  Books 

Issued  in  the 


BALTIMORE 


Metropolitan  Area 


increase 


M  er  the  iy40  population 

Reavh  Baltimoreans  effectively 
through  The 


EVENING  SUNDAY 


be  given  only  on  special  occasions  and  role  that  food  is  fighting  in  this  war, 
on  special  appointment.  it  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  Des  Moinet 

Register  &  Tribune.  The  Register  & 
J.  Bryan.  Pfc  Tribune  has  had  several  promotions 

J.  BRYAN,  Kc.,  used  to  be  elevator  o*'  conservations  and  food  pro¬ 
boy  for  the  highly  fictitious  adver-  now  has  joined  in  the 

tising  firm  of  Tremble,  Twitchell  and  ‘  Food  Fights  for  Fiwdom  rampaign 

Trott.  He  is  now  in  the  Army,  train-  »  ^ig  way.  A  fuU  page  advertiae- 

ing  in  Texas,  and  writes  back  to  his  **'®Yit  appeared  this  month  telling  the 
boss  in  New  York  to  tell  him  what  food  story,  -nie  message  was  pre- 

Texas  and  its  people  are  like.  His  oy  a  civic  committee  of  resi- 

letter  makes  an  interesting,  little  clergy,  club  leaders,  and  ad- 

folder — and  good  promotion  for  the  vertismg  and  newspaper  people.  An 
Dallas  Morning  News  which  dreamed  “^a^mg  amount  of  constructive  in- 
up  Private  Bryan  and  his  correspond-  formation  was  packed  mto  the  page 

The  committee  has  also  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
In  the  Mail  children,  arranging  to  have  them  call 

'rxn?  p— .  nr  _.i.  c.  i  on  every  home  in  the  city  school 

.1  1  district  with  free  pamphlets  telling 

senck  out  Its  1943  visualizaUon  n^p  g  hts  for  freedom.”  The 

paper  giv.,  it  full  publldty. 


Ad  Bureau  Campaign 
Breaks  in  Trade  Papers 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


IT  IS  NO  problem  at  all  this  week  to  to  assure  a  dominant  voice  for  news- 

decide  which  is  the  most  significant  papers  in  the  trade  press  in  1944. 
development  in  current  newspaper  'There  will  be  full  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
promotion  affairs.  Without  question  ploit  the  current  and  succeeding 
the  event  of  greatest  interest  to  news-  themes  and  to  start  advertising  men 
paper  men  is  the  launching  of  a  new  thinking  in  channels  that  will  bring 
trade  paper  campaign  by  the  Bureau  post-war  linage  to  newspapers.  As 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  with  the  co-  the  success  of  the  plan  becomes  more 
operation  of  certain  of  its  members,  apparent,  additional  newspapers  may 
It  is  the  most  cheering  and  encourag-  join  in,  dedicating  more  pages  in  more 
ing  thing  that  has  happened  in  a  long  publications  to  the  cause.  We  think 
time.  a  really  big  operation  is  imder  way. 

Some  time  ago  the  proposal  was 
made  that  members  of  the  Bureau  Dynamic  Detroit 
supplement  the  regular  promotion  re-  THE  Detroit  Free  Press  has  woven 
sources  of  the  association  by  turning  together  several  phases  of  the  story 
over  one  or  more  of  the  pages  of  ©f  Detroit  in  a  skillfully  contrived 
their  own  trade  paper  schedules  for  promotion  booklet  just  issued.  It  is 
use  in  a  cooperative  campaign.  Spe-  entitled,  “Detroit  and  the  Free  Press 
cial  advertisements  selling  the  news-  — Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow” 
paper  medium  would  be  prepared  and  covers  a  great  deal  of  territory  of 
under  the  direction  of  George  Benne-  interest  to  advertisers, 
yan,  promotion  manager  of  the  Bu-  The  terrific  expansion  of  the  city 
reau,  and  molded  into  as  broad  a  under  the  stimulus  of  wartime  pro¬ 
campaign  as  the  contributions  of  duction  is  reflected  in  a  graphic  sum- 
space  would  permit.  Favorable  re-  niary  of  basic  economic  factors  over 
sponse  by  newspapers  with  active  the  past  five  years.  Everyone  knows 
trade  paper  programs  has  made  pos-  that  Detroit  has  grown  but  actual 
sible  an  advertising  effort  of  sub-  figures  reporting  an  increase  in  aver- 
stantial  dimensions  in  several  leading  age  weekly  wage  from  $30.35  to  $61.77, 
advertising  and  industrial  trade  in  industrial  payrolls  from  $400,400,- 
papers.  000  to  $2,431,514,280  yearly,  in  retail 

First  Advertisement  sales  from  $660,000,000  to  $1,283,314,- 

The  first  advertisement  strikes  the  000  give  even  the  most  phlegmatic 
note  which  will  provide  the  initial  pause. 

copy  theme  and  is  done  with  the  skill  The  booklet  also  takes  a  look  into 

and  effectiveness  you’d  expect  of  the  post-war  world  of  Detroit  and  the  .  .  . 

Promotion  Manager  Benneyan.  probable  future  of  its  automotive  and  IF  "raE  residents  of  Des  M^nes  are  tell  folks  at  home  the  mportance  of 
“Where  do  people  get  most  of  their  aviation  industries.  Developed,  too,  “  ”  ”  "  '  -  ‘  ‘ 

information?”  queries  the  headline,  are  some  phases  of  the  growth  of  the 
And  in  answering  the  question,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  its  position 
copy  leads  advertisers  to  a  construe-  in  the  area.  The  promotion  piece  is 
tive  conclusion.  well-designed  and  is  copiously  illus- 

The  text  starts;  trated  with  photographs. 

“Where  do  people  get  most  of  their 
information  about  what’s  happening 
today  on  the  far-flung  battlefronts 
and  what  happened  last  night  at  the 
local  church  supper  .  .  .  about  the 
new  tax  proposals  in  Washington  and 
the  weddng  of  the  local  Mayor’s 
daughter  .  .  .  about  the  exploits  of 
Elisenhower,  Clark,  MacArthur  and 
the  exploits  of  the  local  boys  in  imi- 
form  .  .  .?” 

The  answer  to  these  and  half  a 
dozen  other  pointed  questions  is,  of 
course,  obvious,  making  equally  ob¬ 
vious  and  persuasive  the  climax  of 
the  advertisement: 

“Where  do  people  get  most  of  their 
information?  And  isn’t  that  the  best 
place  to  keep  people  informed  of  your 
products,  your  services,  your  war¬ 
time  activities,  your  post-war  plans?” 

A  well  handled  technique  of  under¬ 
statement  gives  the  copy  extra  power 
and  extra  effectiveness.  By  design, 
newspapers  are  not  specifically  named 
anywhere  in  the  text,  but  by  this  very 
device  the  answer  to  the  question, 

“where  do  people  get  most  of  their 
information?”  rings  all  the  more 
clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

After  all,  there  can  be  only  one 
answer.  A  bold  montage  illustration 
further  supplies  newspaper  atmos¬ 
phere  to  the  advertisement. 

A  small  line  at  the  bottom  credits 
the  advertisement  gracefully  to  the 
Bureau  and  the  cooperating  news¬ 
papers:  “prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  is  published  by 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  the 
interest  of  all  newspapers.”  About 
25  newspapers  so  far  have  joined  in 
the  project. 

Enough  pages  have  already  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau 


In  Tunisia, 
May,  1943 


Iowa  National  Guardsmen  comprising  a  large  part  of  the  famous 
U.  S.  34th  Division  suffered  thousands  of  casualties  but  defeated 
Germany’s  best  soldiers. 


Richard  Wilson,  head  of  The  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Washington  news  bureau, 
went  to  North  Africa  in  August  and  unearthed 
the  first  complete  story  of  their  gallant  action. 


WILSON 


Response 


Compiled  in  booklet  form  after  it 
appeared  in  the  newspaper,  Wilson’s 
history  of  the  “Fighting  34th”  was 
offered  to  kin  of  the  approximately  6,00f>  lowans  in  the  34th.  In 
a  few  weeks  over  3.200  requests  were  received.'* 


This  is  but  one  example  of  the  response  of  lowans  to 
the  type  of  news  service  brought  to  them  every  day 
through  the  391,081  Sunday  and  320,931  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 

7/  you  u'ou/,/  likf  to  examine  a  euf>y,  norite. 


FOR  NOVEMBER  27,  1943 
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Cartoonists  to  the  contrary,  goats  don't  dote  on 
^  metallic  meals. 

Further,  the  best  authorities  agree  on  two  rigid 
rules  for  feeding  the  genus  Capra: 

1.  No  goat  should  be  fed  more  than  it  can  consume  readily 
ct  a  single  sitting,  or  standing,  or  whatever  posture  the 
goat  assumes  when  eating. 

2.  No  leftovers  should  remain  to  grow  stale  and  thereby  sour 
the  goat’s  otherwise  kindly  disposition. 

Now  the  readers  of  The  American  Magazine  are  far  from 
being  goats,  but  they,  too,  have  soured  on  leftovers  known  as 
episodes  in  continued  stories. 

A  poll  of  our  readers  has  revealed  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  getting  their  Nannies  with  canned  fiction  labelled  "To  Be 
Continued.” 

We,  therefore,  have  discontinued  the  continued  story.  Instead 
of  seven  or  eight  continued  stories  a  year,  our  readers  are  now 
munching  contentedly  on  a  mental  diet  of  twenty-four  complete 
dramatic  novels.  These  novels  are  written  to  our  specifications 
by  authors  of  the  stature  of  Mary  Hastings  Bradley,  Hugh 
Pentecost,  Faith  Baldwin,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Franz  Werfel,  Thelma 
Strabel,  and  Margaret  Culkin  Banning. 


In  the  December  issue  are  featured  "Last  of  the  House  of  Robsart” 
by  Rita  Weiman  and  "Sugar  and  Spice"  by  Vera  Caspary.  These  two 
complete  novels,  typical  of  each  issue,  plus  The  American  Magazine’s 
usual  top-flight  short  stories,  timely  and  informative  articles,  short  fea¬ 
tures,  cartoons  and  illustratians,  make  a  complete  magazine  every  issue. 

This  editarial  change  is  important  far  advertisers  in  The  American 
Magazine.  It  means  the  attention  and  interest  of  a  million  more  pairs 
of  eyes  on  these  pages... the  eyes  of  an  audience  no  other  magazine 
can  match... an  audience  of  "the  people  who  give  a  damn"  for  the 
magazine  whose  publishing  policy  is  "In  The  Service  of  The  Nation." 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  NATION 
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Men’s  Shoe  Stores  Need 
Continuous  Advertising 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  S8  in  a  series) 

A  JUNIOR  EXECUTIVE  of  a  large 
corporation  who  was  in  our  office  re¬ 
cently  said:  “One  thing  I  want  to 
get  while  I  am  in  New  York  is  the 
best  pair  of  shoes  I  can  buy.  Where 
is  a  good  men’s  shoe  store?” 

The  city  in  which  he  lives  has  three 
of  the  best  men’s  shoe  stores  in  the 
country.  We  have  been  in  all  of  them. 
They  carry  the  standard  brands — 
Florsheim,  Bostonian,  Arch  Preserver, 
French  Shriner  and  Umer,  Clapp  and 
Johnson  &  Murphy  shoes,  and  many 
other  fine  shoes.  When  we  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  get  his  shoes  at  home, 
he  said:  “Well,  I  want  the  best.  Isn’t 
there  some  store  in  New  York  that  is 
really  ‘tops’  in  men’s  shoes?” 

Because  of  greatly  increased  wages, 
today  millions  of  men  are  getting  to¬ 
gether  their  first  worthwhile  ward¬ 
robes.  They  are  buying  the  best  hats, 
the  best  shirts,  suits,  overcoats,  sports 
clothes  and  shoes. 

Women  Own  Mero  Shoot 
Until  you  have  actually  worked  in  a 
clothing  store  or  shoe  store,  and  talked 
to  a  few  hundred  men,  you  don’t  real¬ 
ize  how  limited  is  the  average  man’s 
wardrobe.  From  time  to  time,  we 
have  pointed  out  in  this  column  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  actual  gar¬ 
ments  and  shoes  owned  by  the  average 
man  and  his  wife.  Why  this  great 
difference  in  number  of  pairs  of  shoes 
owned  by  the  wife  or  daughter  and 
the  husband  or  father? 

The  answer  is  quite  simple.  Check 
the  women’s  shoe  advertising  that 
has  run  in  your  paper  during  the  past 
20  years,  and  then  check  the  men’s 
shoe  advertising  for  the  same  period. 
Then  take  a  look  at  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  records  of  women’s  and 
men’s  shoe  advertising,  and  you  will 
have  the  reason  for  the  much  greater 
ownership  of  shoes  by  women. 

Just  to  see  if  our  friend  was  typical 
of  most  men,  we  asked  him:  “How 
many  pairs  of  shoes  do  you  own?” 
His  answer:  “The  pair  I  have  on,  a 
pair  of  dress  slippers  and  an  old  pair 
I  wear  around  the  house  on  Sundays 
and  when  I  work  in  the  garden.” 

Now  loyiog  Socood.  Third  Pair 
Even  though  we  are  now  limited  to 
but  two  pairs  of  shoes  each  year, 
millions  of  men — especially  those  who 
live  in  childless  homes — are  starting 
to  buy  the  best  shoes  they  can  find. 
When  interviewed,  many  of  them  say: 
“This  is  no  time  to  buy  cheap  shoes; 
the  best  is  none  too  good,  so  I’m  using 
my  coupons  for  really  good  shoes.” 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  but  we  have  been 
told  that  the  average  man  buys  a  new 
pair  of  shoes  about  once  every  18 
months.  We  know  of  one  man  who 
owns  but  one  pair  at  a  time.  He  buys, 
puts  them  on,  and  wears  them  out. 

Now  this  question  arises,  if  you  are 
interested  in  selling  some  men’s  shoe 
store  a  regular,  three-times-a-week 
schedule  of  advertising.  Are  men 
buying  more  shoes  because  they  think 
there  may  be  a  further  curtailment  in 
the  sale  of  shoes,  or  are  they  getting 
more  style-(NHiscious,  more  interested 
in  having  a  fine  pair  of  shoes,  that 
anyone  can  quickly  appraise  as  the 
best?  Our  guess  is  that  they  are  be- 
(N>ming  shoe  -  hoarders  —  and  they 
aren't  yet  “wise”  to  the  importance  of 
wearing  good  shoes  that  fit  and  that 
lend  a  feeling  of  being  well-dsessed 
at  all  times. 

The  better  stores — the  ones  that  sell 


shoes  from  $8.50  to  $18.00 — are  doing 
more  business  and  much  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  coming  from  working  men  and 
others  who  are  in  the  big  money  these 
days.  It  is  to  this  group  that  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  aimed  if  you  want 
reasonably  quick  action. 

Copy  Thomot  for  Men's  Shoes 


The  first  time  this  writer  tried  to 
write  shoe  advertising  for  men,  the 
manufacturer  told  us  that  what  he 
wanted  in  the  copy  was  a  story  about 
his  plant,  his  workmen,  cutters,  de¬ 
signers  and  then  a  flat  statement  that 
“dollar  for  dollar  for  dollar,  his  were 
the  best  shoes  made  in  America.” 
(In  passing,  we  might  say  that  this 
concern  was  sold  on  the  autetion  block 
just  after  the  market  smash  of  1929.) 

So,  we  interviewed  all  of  his  execu¬ 
tives,  his  foremen,  cutters,  designers 
and  finally  got  around  to  some  of  his 
top  salesmen.  The  inside  people — 
those  in  the  plant — were  agreed  that 
what  they  wanted  in  their  advertising 
was  just  what  the  president  had  or¬ 
dered;  but,  when  we  started  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  best  salesmen,  they  told  us  an 
entirely  different  story  about  copy  ap¬ 
peals  that  they  thought  would  be  of 
interest  to  men. 

The  net  of  their  recon^endations 
were  these:  First,  promise  a  good 
fitting;  second,  promise  reasonably 
long  wear;  third,  promise  that,  dollar 
for  dollar,  they  were  the  best  value  in 
the  market  (same  idea  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s)  ;  fourth,  promise  that  the  shoes 
would  be  comfortable — they  could  be 
if  they  were  correctly  fitted;  fifth, 
guarantee  to  please  any  man  who 
would  take  the  time  for  a  real  scien¬ 
tific  fitting. 

The  president  overruled  the  sales¬ 
men.  We  talked  about  the  factory, 
the  size  of  the  company,  and  in  a  few 
years,  the  firm  had  been  sold  to  com¬ 
petitors.  We  do  not  claim  that  our 
advertising  caused  the  dissolution  of 
the  company;  but,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  average  man  who  read  our 
national  advertising  was  nut  very 
much  impressed — otherwise  some  of 
them  would  have  bought  the  shoes. 

Today  the  average  man  rates  shoes 
on  four  counts.  First,  comfort;  sec¬ 
ond,  appearance;  third,  wearing  ser¬ 
vice;  fourth,  price.  All  of  the  other 
reasons  you  can  advance  for  buying  a 
certain  brand  of  shoes  are  practically 
worthless,  when  it  comes  to  checking 
the  advertising  at  the  cash  register; 
and  that,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  is 
where  all  advertising  must  be  eventu¬ 
ally  checked. 
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Take  the  first  theme.  Any  salesman 
who  starts  to  write  about  shoe  com¬ 
fort  knows  that  a  lot  of  the  pairs  of 
shoes  he  has  owned  were  not  at  all 
comfortable  the  first  day  they  were 
worn.  We  can  remember  very  well 
hearing  shoe  salesmen  say:  “They  are 
stiff;  but,  after  a  little  breaking  in, 
they  will  feel  fine.” 

Comfortable  shoes  make  you  feel 
better  all  day  long.  They  contribute 
to  better  work,  especially  if  you  are 
on  your  feet  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 
This  theme  should  be  emphasized  in 
all  copy. 

Some  men  like  one  last;  some  an¬ 
other.  Style  is  what  you  think  you 
like,  and  what  your  friends  say  about 
the  things  you  wear.  It’s  very  im¬ 
portant  these  days.  Lots  of  shoes  are 
comfortable  but  don’t  look  so  “hot.” 

We  know  from  experience  that  a 
fair  pair  of  shoes,  correctly  fitted,  will 
give  longer  wearing  service  than  a 
fine  pair  that  are  incorrectly  fitted. 
Unless  your  prospect  does  a  first-class 
fitting  job,  few  new  customers  will 
return  to  the  store. 

Price  is  something  that  you  can’t 
always  explain. 

When  to  Advertise  Good  Shoes 

For  more  than  50  years,  shoe  store 
owners  have  bought  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  spring  season  and  the 
early  fall  season.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  more  than  1%  of  all  the  men’s 
stores  we  know  anything  about  ever 
run  their  advertising  more  than  a 
total  of  six  months  in  any  year.  What 
about  the  other  six  monffis? 

Shoes  are  not  bought  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Most  men  start  talk¬ 
ing  about  getting  a  new  pair,  weeks 
or  even  months  before  they  buy.  They 
talk  to  other  men  about  their  shoes. 
They  check  windows;  ask  prices;  read 
ads — if  there  are  any  in  the  paper — 
then  one  fine  day  they  head  for  a 
shoe  store;  and  nine  out  of  10  of  them 
buy  where  they  stop  first.  Women 
m:jy  shop  six  stores  before  they  buy. 
Men  hate  to  take  the  time  of  the 
clerks;  they  feel  embarrassed  if  they 
do  not  buy  something. 

If  your  new  advertiser  wants  to  get 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  fine 
shoe  busines  in  your  market,  tell  him 
that  on  the  law  of  averages,  he  will 
have  your  paper  almost  all  to  himself 
for  at  least  .six  months  out  of  every 
year. 

This  is  an  inducement  to  sell  him 
three  ads  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 
And  that's  the  schedule  that  should 
be  .sold  if  you  want  to  hang  up  a  real 
success  story. 

ENTERS  PM  HELD 

After  49  years  as  a  morning  news¬ 
paper,  the  Plattsburg  (N.  Y.)  Press- 
Republican  shifted  to  the  afternoon 
field  Nov.  23,  according  to  William  M. 
Lynch,  business  manager.  The  paper 
was  established  in  1894. _ 
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Test  ''Law  of  Retail 
Gravitation" 

Urbana-Champaign,  Ill.,  Nov.  22— 
Cities  in  which  small  town  and  rural 
consumers  do  their  shopping  can  be 
predicted  hy  a  mathematical  law 
known  as  the  “law  of  retail  gravita¬ 
tion.”  This  is  a  conclusion  based  on 
a  study  made  by  the  market  research 
class  of  the  College  of  Commerce  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
college. 

This  law  may  be  tised  to  determine 
the  boundaries  of  a  town’s  retail 
trading  area  without  making  an  ex¬ 
pensive  field  survey.  It  was  formu¬ 
lated  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Reilly  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  1929  but  has  been 
relatively  little  used  by  business  men. 
The  present  study  was  undertaken 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  P.  D. 
Converse  to  determine  the  accuracy 
and  dependability  of  this  law. 

Information  was  secured  from  the 
consumers  in  20  towns  in  eastern  Illi- 
nois,  covering  an  area  larger  than 
New  Jersey.  The  actual  movement 
of  trade  from  these  towns  was  com¬ 
pared  with  the  movement  predicted 
by  the  law  of  retail  gravitation.  These 
predictions  were  found  to  be  highly 
accurate. 

The  law  of  retail  gravitation  is 
based  on  these  two  factors:  distance 
and  population.  It  says  that  compet¬ 
ing  towns  attract  trade  from  inter¬ 
mediate  competitive  territory  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  their  populations 
and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  from  these  towns  to  the 
intermediate  territory. 

JOINS  AD  BUREAU 

The  Middletown  (O.)  Journal  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 


Take  A  LOOK 
At  Growth  in 
WINSTON-SALEM! 

POPULATION:  83,500*  on  .Au¬ 
gust  1,  1943,  as  compared  with 
79,800  in  1942. 

RETAIL  SALES:  $46,400,000* 
for  twelve  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1943 — a  gain  of  $6,- 
400,000  over  1942  totals. 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING 
INCOME:  $1,446*  per  capita 
now — $1,213  last  year — a  gain 
of  $233. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  Winston-Salem  a  “must' 
market  for  advertisers. 

*  Sales  Mana^ment  Survey 

JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

S’atitnial  Reps.i  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
NBC — Radio  Station  WSJS — NBC 


For  decades  past  the  American  public  has  wanted  to  know  "what’s  in  a  name."  A  well  known  name  has  meant  a  reputa¬ 
tion  at  stake— a  product  worthy  of  consideration.  This  global  war  is  bringing  many  new  names  into  public  view.  One  of 
them  is  Rohr  Aircraft  Corporation.  Rohr  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  further  acquaints  the  man  on  the  street  with 
Rohr’s  part  in  war  production — so  that  this  firm  may  take  its  part  as  a  substantial  peace-time  employer  the  more  quickly! 
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Army,  WMC  Plan 
Use  of  Prisoners 
To  Cut  Pulpwood 

Representatives  of  the  Army,  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  lumber¬ 
men  with  heavy  commitments  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  pulpwood  this  winter,  met 
Nov.  23  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss 
employment  in  the  woods  of  Northern 
New  York  of  prisoners  of  war  now 
confined  at  Pine  Camp,  near  Water- 
town.  Requests  for  the  assignment  of 
about  400  men  were  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting.  A  “screening”  and 
training  program  to  ascertain  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  volunteers  for  work  in  the 
woods  is  expected  to  get  under  way 
about  Dec.  1  and  hope  was  expressed 
that  some  labor  fom  this  source  will  be 
available  about  Dec.  15. 

Although  the  War  Production  Board 
has  requested  newspapers  of  the 
Northeast  to  assist  its  campaign  for  in¬ 
creased  output  of  pulpwood  this  win¬ 
ter,  newspaper  men  were  excluded 
from  this  session  by  order  of  Army 
officers.  It  was  the  first  such  gathering 
of  persons  qualified  to  act  in  the  area 
which  produces  much  wood. 

Used  ia  Soathera  Feratts 
Richard  C.  Brockway  of  New  York 
represented  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  area  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  in  cities  from 
Albany  to  Rochester  were  present. 

M.  A.  Huberman  of  Washington,  in 
charge  of  the  timber  production  war 
project  for  the  U.  S.  Forestry  Service, 
and  G.  M.  Conzert  of  Philadelphia,  in 
charge  of  milling  and  production  for 
the  same  agency,  discussed  what  has 
been  done  with  prisoner  labor  in 
southern  forests.  Prof.  Johsua  A.  Cope 
and  other  representatives  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  at  Cornell  University  also 
attended. 

Operating  companies  in  the  area 
which  were  represented  included  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  with  opera¬ 
tions  north  of  Stratford  in  Fulton 
County:  Johnston  Pulp  Corporation  of 
Port  Leyden,  N.  Y.;  Moose  River 
Lumber  Co.  of  Nobleboro,  N.  Y.;  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co;  Newton  Falls  Paper 
Co.;  Elliott  Hardware  Co.  of  Potsdam; 
Emporium  Forest  Products  Co.  of 
Confier,  N.  Y.;  Finch  &  Pruyn  of  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  C.  J.  Strife,  a  large 
contractor  at  Old  Forge,  N.  Y. 

Lumbermen  described  the  shortage 
of  woods  labor  in  these  terms:  for 
every  ten  men  they  employed  in  1941 
in  this  area,  only  three  are  now  work¬ 
ing.  The  situation  is  said  to  have  eased 
slightly  within  the  past  few  days  but 
the  supply  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  keep  the  camps  operating  efficiently. 

Col.  John  F.  Daye,  Syracuse,  com¬ 
manding  District  3  of  the  Second  Ser¬ 
vice  Command,  presided.  Spokesmen 
for  the  Army  included  CoL  E.  B. 
Townes,  director  of  procurement  for 
the  Serand  Service  Command;  Col. 
L.  L.  Shaw,  representing  the  provost 
marshal  general's  office  which  has 
charge  of  prisoners;  and  Maj.  R.  N. 
Cooley,  who  is  in  charge  of  prisoners 
of  war  at  Pine  Camp. 

The  meeting  was  called,  according 
to  an  official  statement,  to  ascertain 
the  needs  of  industry  and  the  ways  to 
furnish  prisoners  of  war  for  labor  pur¬ 
poses.  They  will  be  given  instruction 
at  camp  before  being  assigned  to  work 
in  the  woods. 

According  to  the  plan  as  outlined, 
the  prisoners  will  work  in  groups 
under  Army  supervision  and  apart 
from  other  men  quartered  at  the  par¬ 
ticular  camp  in  the  woods.  TTie  em¬ 
ployers  must  pay  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  for  services  performed,  80 
cents  being  allotted  daily  to  the  pris¬ 


oners.  The  balance  will  go  to  the 
government  to  cover  the  cost  of  shelter 
and  food.  It  was  luiderstood  that  if 
a  man’s  earnings  warrant,  he  may 
eventually  draw  any  balance  due  him 
up  to  $300  as  a  fund  to  take  with  him 
when  he  is  repatriated. 

It  is  understood  that  most  of  the 
prisoners  at  Pine  Camp  are  Italians. 
Prisoners  from  this  camp  were  as¬ 
signed  to  canning  factories  and  farm 
operations  in  Western  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer,  where  their 
work  is  reported  to  have  been  satis¬ 
factory. 

A  committee  to  supervise  the  train¬ 
ing  program  was  named,  which  in¬ 
cludes  John  E.  Johnston,  Port  Leyden; 
H.  V.  Hart,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.;  G.  H. 
Crawshaw,  Glens  Falls;  W.  S.  Swind¬ 
ler,  U.  S.  Forestry  Service;  Prof.  A.  B. 
Recknagel,  School  of  Forestry,  Cornell 
University. 

a 

Cal.  Publishers 
Urge  Change  in 
L-240  Amendment 

California’s  delegates  in  Congress 
have  been  asked  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to 
urge  the  War  Production  Board  to 
eliminate  a  portion  of  Amendment  1 
to  WPB  Order  L-240.  The  portion  of 
the  amendment  to  which  they  ob¬ 
ject  requires  the  publisher  to  sign 
the  following  certificate  in  order  to 
obtain  newsprint:  “The  undersigned 
hereby  certifies,  subject  to  criixdnal 
penalties  for  misrepresentation  con¬ 
tained  in  Sec.  3S-A  of  the  UB.  Crim¬ 
inal  Code,  that  acceptance  of  the  print 
paper  covered  by  this  delivery  order 
will  not  result  in  a  violation  of  Para¬ 
graph  D  of  WPB  Order  L-240  as 
amended  Nov.  3,  1943,  with  which  the 
undersigned  is  familiar.” 

The  Congressmen  have  also  been 
asked  by  CNPA  to  urge  WPB  to  relax 
inventory  restrictions  in  the  West 
Coast  area  in  anticipation  of  the  of¬ 
fensive  in  the  Pacific  theaters  of  war. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  shift  of  the 
war  effort  to  the  Pacific  will  result  in 
glutted  transportation  facilities. 

The  board  of  directors  of  CNPA, 
pointing  out  that  “freedom  of  the  press 
includes  the  right  to  receive  true  and 
unbiased  news  reports”  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  public  ofiicials  to  give 
true  and  unbiased  news  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  condemned  the  official  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  concerning  the 
recent  Tule  Lake  disturbances.  The 
board  charged  that  the  War  Reloca¬ 
tion  Authority  in  charge  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  at  Tule  Lake  and  other  reloca¬ 
tion  centers  stands  revealed  by  the 
current  official  investigation  as  giving 
false  reports  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  wire  services. 
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Wood  Newipaper  Machinery  Corporation. 
Plalnfleld.  N.  i.  N.  T.  Ofliee:  Ml  Sth  Are. 


On  Being  a 
Good  Citizen 
in  Wartime... 


Like  newspapers,  whose  reason-for- 
being  is  to  provide  news,  food  stores  exist 
in  their  communities  for  one  specific  pur¬ 
pose — to  provide  food.  Wartime  demands 
of  us  no  conversion  to  different  jobs.  It 
calls  upon  us  to  perform  our  peacetime 
functions  even  better. 

How  well  a  newspaper  lives  up  to  its 
responsibilities  is  measured  by  how  well 
you  provide  the  news.  Our  citizenship  is 
measured  by  how  efficiently  we  move 
food  from  farms  to  dinner  tables,  despite 
the  many  obstacles  imposed  by  war. 

Beyond  the  immediate  job,  there  is  a 
larger  patriotic  duty  which  confronts  us 
— the  duty  to  cooperate  in  every  activity 
that  speeds  the  course  of  victory.  News¬ 
papers  have  justly  won  the  nation’s  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  effective  way  they  are  pro¬ 
moting  civilian  defense,  building  morale, 
“getting  in  the  scrap.’’  We  too,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  food  chain  stores,  have 
been  doing  no  mean  job  of  collecting 
waste  fats  and  waste  paper,  conserving 
precious  steel  and  other  critical  materials, 
selling  war  bonds  and  stamps.  Thousands 
of  our  people  are  taking  full  part  in  war 
activities. 

Just  as  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,  unflagging  performance  is  the 
measure  of  citizenship.  The  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  take  pride  in  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  in  making  of  A  &  P  a 
patriotic  citizen  in  wartime,  a  worthwhile 
member  of  the  community  all  the  time. 
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The  chemicals 
that  were 


at  a 


convention 


Four  years  ago,  at  the  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries, 
we  put  up  a  trial  balloon. 

We  exhibited  a  list  of  34  chemicals  from  coal.  Some  of 
them  were  well  known  commercial  chemicals.  But  others 
on  this  list  had  no  sizable  known  commercial  uses.  Their 
general  physical  and  chemical  properties  were  known, 
but  commercially  speaking,  they  were  “orphans.” 

We  frankly  said  that  about  them  four  years  ago;  but 
we  also  pointed  out  that  the  organic  chemical  industry 
was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  that  it  needed  things 
it  had  never  needed  before,  that  other  chemicals  derived 
from  coal  had  proven  important  raw  materials  for  the 
chemical  industry,  and  that  perhaps  one  of  the  “orphans” 
in  the  Koppers’  booth  might  be  exactly  the  thing  for 
which  some  chemist  was  cudgeling  his  brains. 

Since  then  we  have  sent  out  literally  thousands  of 
samples  of  those  chemicals.  We  have  worked  with  many 
men  who  saw  some  promise  in  them. 

Today,  several  of  them  are  in  commercial  production, 
and  new  plants  have  been  built  to  recover  them. 

In  early  December,  this  year,  the  current  Exposition 
of  the  Chemical  Industries  is  being  held.  Koppers  is 
there  again  to  discuss  possible  applications  of  coal  tar 
products.  (There  are  over  two  hundred  identified  chem¬ 
ical  compounds  in  coal  tar  and  possibly  many  more  not 
yet  identified.)  Who  knows  what  stories  may  be  told 
four  years  from  now  about  coal  tar  chemicals  which 
have  no  known  use  now? 

Koppers  is  already  serving  the  chemical  industry  by 
producing  phenol,  cresol,  xylenol,  pyridine,  quinoline, 
and  other  tar  bases,  naphthalene,  light  oil  products, 
ammonium  thiocyanate,  refined  tars,  industrial  pitches, 
and  many  other  products. — Koppers  Company  and  Affili¬ 
ates,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KOPPERS 

flHE  INDUSTRY  THAT  SERVES  ALL  INDUSTRY^ 
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8  Photographers 

InOWIs 

New  York  Office 

By  JACK  PRICE 

We  were  informed  by  Tom  Sears, 
chief  of  the  OWI  Overseas  Pictorial 
Division,  that  the  photographic  opera¬ 
tions  of  his  branch  of  OWI  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  the  major  picture  syndicates.  In 
view  of  this  claim,  we  inquired  how 
this  could  be  possible  with  a  staff  of 
cameramen  consisting  of  only  eight 
men.  The  answer  to  this  question 
revealed  the  following  information: 

Before  going  into  the  details  of 
operations,  Mr.  Sears  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  his 
organization  is  based  upon  providing 
important  pictorial  information  to 
counteract  pictorial  propaganda  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  enemies.  Also  that  this 
particular  kind  of  intelligence  was 
necessary  in  helping  the  Allies  to 
shorten  the  war.  As  an  example  of 
how  this  works,  we  were  given  some 
factual  evidence.  In  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign,  OWI  photographers  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  restoration  of  vital  public 
works  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Germans.  These  photos  were  serviced 
to  newspapers  throughout  the  Elastern 
h«nisphere.  The  purpose  of  the 
photos  was  to  show  how  well  the 
Allies  treated  peoples  in  the  regained 
regions,  thereby  building  up  a  help¬ 
ful  morale. 

Other  lllastratieas 

Other  illustrations  of  the  work  of 
the  OWI  Pictorial  Division  included 
pictures  showing  the  consideration 
the  Allies  gave  the  former  conquered 
people,  feeding  the  hungry,  establish¬ 
ing  medical  care  and  other  such 
features.  Pictures  obtained  from 
various  sources  showing  the  brutality 
of  the  Nazi  were  also  serviced  to  the 
foreign  newspapers.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  we  were  informed,  this  branch 
of  the  OWI  works  closely  with  all  the 
branches  of  the  armed  services  and 
the  Psychological  Warfare  Bureau. 

The  eight  cameramen,  mostly  ex¬ 
newspaper  photographers,  operate 
only  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  They 
cover  assignments  at  the  direction 
of  either  the  home  office  or  editors 
in  the  field.  This  eliminates  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  taking  pictures  of  unimportant 
subjects.  In  addition  to  the  pictures 
made  by  its  own  staff,  the  OWI  ob¬ 
tains  photos  from  all  the  branches 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  Still  Pic¬ 
ture  Pool.  Thus,  the  statement  made 
in  reference  to  the  size  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  by  Sears  is  not  exaggerated. 

This  division  of  the  OWI  sends  out 
3,000  prints  per  day  to  newspapers 
and  other  publications  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  There  are  field  labora¬ 
tories  set  up  in  Cairo,  Algiers,  Bom¬ 
bay,  London  and  Sicily.  Original 
prints  or  negatives  are  sent  back  to 
the  home  office  where  they  are  re¬ 
produced  and  printed  on  5  x  7  paper 
then  redistributed  to  the  foreign 
papers.  Sometimes  the  field  bureaus 
distribute  prints  in  their  local  areas. 
The  selection  of  photos  is  done  by 
editors  on  the  scene. 

New  York  a  Laboratory 

The  actual  laboratory  in  the  home 
office  in  New  York  is  quite  small  and 
is  used  mainly  for  training  purposes. 
In  this  plant  men  are  trained  as  tech¬ 
nicians  in  photo-offset  work,  photo¬ 
transmission  by  wire  or  radio,  and 
in  processing  of  photographs  for  mass 
pn^uction.  Only  emergency  photo¬ 
graphic  work  is  done  in  this  labora¬ 
tory,  the  mass  printing  and  copying 
is  done  by  civilian  concerns  imder 
contract. 


This  branch  of  the  OWI  operates 
its  own  network  of  photo  transmis¬ 
sion  by  radio.  It  sends  out  at  least 
37  photos  a  day  which  are  received 
simultaneously  by  official  stations. 
Hence,  the  papers  in  Russia  receive 
them  when  the  newspapers  in  Turkey 
or  China  get  them. 

In  setting  up  field  laboratories  much 
local  equipment  is  used.  We  were 
informed  that  in  Sicily,  all  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  plant  were  obtained  lo¬ 
cally  including  films,  papers,  lenses 
and  other  materials. 


Mr.  Sears  emphasizes  the  point  that 
his  division  does  not  compete  with 
any  of  the  picture  syndicates.  Any 
photos  that  are  selected  from  the 
batch  turned  in  by  the  Pool  are  bought 
and  paid  for,  the  payment  being 
made  to  the  orginal  producer  of  the 
pictures.  Other  photos  are  purchased 
from  the  syndicates  but  they  are  used 
exclusively  in  the  service  to  the  papers 
supplied  by  the  OWI  in  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  In  return  for  the  close 
cooperation  by  the  syndicates,  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  desired  by  the  agencies 


and  made  by  the  OWI  are  supplied 
without  cost.  Mr.  Sears  further  in¬ 
forms  us  that  his  bureau  does  not 
operate  a  free  hand-out  service.  He 
states  that  his  office  does  not  furnish 
any  photos  for  use  locally. 

In  the  forward  areas  the  OWI  pho¬ 
tographers  work  closely  with  the  PWB 
and  they  also  produce  pictures 
for  use  by  the  Army.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  compete  with  Pool  pho¬ 
tographers  or  military  cameramea 
Mr.  Sears  states  that  the  type  of 
(Continued  on  pagfi  42) 
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Htar  tbt  General  Electric  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  All-Girl  Orchestra",  Sunday  10  p.  m.  EW'T,  NBC; 
"The  World  Today"  news,  every  weekday  6:4S  p.  m.  EW'T,  CBS. 
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DYNAFUEL  IS  50%  MORE  POWERFUL  THAN  U.S.  STANDARD  100-OCTANE  TEST  FUEL 


To  keep  ’em  flying,  keep  on  buying  War  Bonds! 


helps  them  take  oft  taster,  carry  more 
hombs  and  fly  farther! 


Ask  My  bomber  crew — they’ll  tell  you  how  important  quality  is  in  the 
aviation  fuel  that  powers  their  engines.  For  the  higher  the  power — the 
quicker  the  take-off,  the  bin^r  bomb  load,  the  farther  they  can  fly! 

A  Super  Aviation  Fuel  Concentrate 

Today  hiflh-powered  aviation  fuel  flows  from  Sunoco  refineries  in 
larMer  quantities  than  ever  before — largely  because  of  Dynafuel,  an 
exausive  development  of  Sunoco  engineers  and  chemists. 

Dynafuel  is  more  than  a  gasoline.  It  is  a  super  aviation  fuel  concen¬ 
trate  which  is  never  used  undiluted  but  is  blended  with  gasolines  pro¬ 
duced  by  other  methods  in  order  to  step-up  their  quality. 

S09S  More  Power  Than  V.  S.  Standard  lOO-Octane  Test  Fuel 

Dynafuel  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  certain  ingredients  which 
have  extraordina^  power-producing  qualities.  That  is  why  it  actually 
tests  50%  higher  in  power  than  U.  S.  standard  100-octane  test  fuel! 


The  Dynafuel  Process  increases  quantity,  too — because  it  utilizes 
even  those  portions  of  the  crude  which  formerly  went  only  into  low 
grade  fuels. 

A  Triumph  of  Private  Initiative 

Dynafuel  was  developed  by  Sunoco  without  government  ^  or  sub¬ 
sidy.  The  company  risked  its  own  capital,  its  own  credit,  in  order  to 
pay  the  huge  costs  of  building  the  plants  for  its  production. 

It  is  through  such  free  play  of  private  initiative  that  all  American 
progress  has  been  achieved. 

Better  Motor  Fuel  for  Post-War  Cars 

Today  every  drop  of  Dynafuel  is  reserved  for  military  needs.  But 
after  the  war,  Sunoco’s  advanced  processes  and  equipmrat  will  bring 
you  far  better  fuels  for  tomorrow’s  improved  automobiles  and  air¬ 
planes.  SUN  OIL  GOMPANY— PHILADELPHIA 


TUs  udvertiMtment  reviewed  by  ike  Ofee 
of  CeneereUp  wUth  fjemnd  mo  pbieetiem. 
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10/000  Words  a  Day 
"Voice  Cast"  from 
North  Africa 

Aixno  Force  Headquarters,  North 
Africa,  Nov.  22 — Voice  broadcasting 
of  American  and  British  press  copy 
from  North  Africa  to  New  York  and 
London  reached  a  new  high  of  10,134 
words  a  day  during  the  month  of 
October.  This  was  an  increase  of  250% 
over  the  level  of  December,  1942,  when 
the  service  was  begun  by  Army  Public 
Relations  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
break  the  press  traffic  bottleneck. 

For  the  period  from  December 
through  October,  the  grand  total  of 
the  twice-daily  voicecasts  was  more 
than  2,200,000  words.  ITie  emergency 
subsided  but  the  non-commercial 
Army  voicecast  grew  and  the  Novem¬ 
ber  total  is  expected  to  show  a  sharp 
rise  over  the  October  record. 

There  were  5,901  dispatches  read 
over  the  air  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  voicecasting.  Two-thirds  of 
these  were  broadcast  to  New  York. 
United  Press  led  with  1,405  dispatches, 
according  to  army  Public  Relations. 
AP  and  Reuters  of  London  followed 
with  1,281  and  1,219  stories  respec¬ 
tively.  INS  has  sent  622  by  voicecast 
and  Britain's  Exdiange  Telegraph  582. 
The  number  of  regular  and  special 
communiques  broadcast  came  to  280. 

Besides  the  press  agencies,  28  dif¬ 
ferent  British  and  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  chains,  sjmdkates  and  magazines 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  service 
with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (217 
dispatches),  the  New  York  Times  (71) 
and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (57), 
submitting  the  bulk  of  the  copy. 

■ 

Biiffcdo  News  Has 
Makeup  Changes 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22— In  a  front 
page  box  editorial  recently  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  announced  it  was 
being  forced  to  “make  numerous 
changes  in  the  interests  of  space  sav¬ 
ing  and  paper  conservation.” 

In  this  issue  drastic  alterations  in 
makeup  were  put  into  effect,  includ¬ 
ing  elimination  of  drops  from  top 
heads  on  inside  pages,  introduction 
of  single-line  18-point  heads  and 
sharp  curtailment  of  the  njasthead 
on  the  first  page  of  section  two. 

In  explanation,  the  News  said: 

“The  News  for  some  time  has  been 
limiting  and  will  continue  to  limit 
the  amount  of  advertising  that  may 
be  published;  its  circulation  is  being 
held  at  a  limit  of  250,000  in  spite  of 
the  demand  for  more  papers;  returns 
and  all  forms  of  distribution  or  print¬ 
ing  that  involve  paper  wastage  are 
being  rapidly  supervised  and  con¬ 
trolled  and  greater  efforts  than  ever 
are  being  made  to  edit  the  huge  vol¬ 
ume  of  news  reports  so  that  the  News 
readers  will  get  the  thorough  and 
essential  news  of  the  day  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.” 

ALLEN  TO  LEAVE  OWI 

Washington,  Nov.  24— Charles  Allen, 
chief  of  the  news  bureau  in  Uie  OWI 
Domestic  Branch,  will  return  to  his 
duties  as  assistant  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  about  Jan.  1,  and  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dowsley  Clark.  As  was 
the  case  before  he  accepted  the  call 
for  temporary  service  in  Washington, 
Allen  will  be  director  as  well  as  as¬ 
sistant  dean  and  he  also  will  take  on 
additional  administrative  duties  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  war  situation.  Mr.  Clark 
has  been  in  the  government  press  rela¬ 
tions  work  for  the  past  two  years,  in 
the  employ  of  WPB  as  regional  in¬ 
formation  director. 


N.  Y.  Post  Upheld  in 
Rollin  Kirby  Suit 

A  decision  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Post  in  arbitration  proceedings  in¬ 
volving  Rollin  Kirby,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  cartoonist  and  former  Post 
cartoonist,  was  handed  down  last 
week  by  Herman  A.  Gray,  New  York 
attorney.  Kirby,  who  left  the  Post 
in  July,  1942,  after  declining  to  re¬ 
new  a  contract  at  smaller  salary,  had 
asked  for  severance  pay  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  and  therefore 
entitled  to  Ihe  benefits  of  the  sev¬ 
erance  pay  clause  in  the  contract 
between  the  Post  and  the  Guild  be¬ 
cause  he  was  discharged. 

The  Post  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  Kirby  was  not  an  employe  but 
an  independent  contractor  and  there¬ 
fore  was  not  covered  by  the  Guild 
contract.  It  pointed  out  that  the  car¬ 
toonist  was  not  discharged,  that  he 
had  declined  to  renew  a  preferred 
contract.  The  case  was  submitted  to 
arbitration  in  March. 


8  Photogs  in 
N.  Y.  OWI  Office 
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photographs  desired  by  the  OWI  need 
not  be  colored  in  any  maimer,  because 
the  actual  realities  are  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  any  that  could  be  staged. 

Due  to  the  difficult  engraving  fa¬ 
cilities  in  many  of  the  newspapers 
serviced,  plastic  mats  are  furnished. 
We  were  informed  that  for  the  first 
time,  some  papers  in  China  are  now 
using  pictures  through  the  help  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  branch  of  the  OWI. 

This  office  does  not  cover  any  local 
event  and  has  no  cameramen  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  Americas.  The  system  of 
organization  is  based  upon  the  meth¬ 
ods  employed  by  the  Associated 
Press.  This  is  understandable  be¬ 
cause  Tom  Sears  was  a  former  picture 
editor  for  the  AP,  here  and  in  London. 
He  was  also  picture  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence  from  that  paper 
while  serving  in  his  present  capacity. 

Post-War  Cameras 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  ideas  and 

suggestions  from  news  photograph¬ 
ers  and  presented  in  these  columns 
we  now  report  the  opinions  of  the 
New  York  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  were  printed  in  their 
recent  edition  of  its  house  organ. 
The  Groundglass.  In  speaking  of 
post-war  promises  by  advertisers, 
Groundglass  refers  to  the  claims  of 


a  lens  manufacturer  who  covered  too 
much  territory  and  answers  the 
claims  by  reminding  the  manufacturer 
that  it  takes  more  than  a  lens  alone 
to  make  new  photos. 

In  reference  to  the  post-war  cam¬ 
era,  Groundglass  states,  “It  is  not  too 
much  to  anticipate  that  the  future 
camera  will  be  more  automatic  and 
serviceable.  Features  now  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  the  35mm  cameras,  such  as 
roll  film,  automatic  numbering  of 
exposures,  self-locking  shutters,  built- 
in  flash-synchronizers  and  range  find¬ 
ers,  will  be  incorporated  in  the  future 
camera.  Also  the  future  camera  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  more  weather 
and  dust  resistant,  surely  much 
lighter.” 

The  most  important  thought  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  words  and  it  also 
represents  the  opinions  of  the  entire 
profession.  Groundglass  winds  up 
its  article  with  the  following  remarks: 
“It  is  our  hope  that  future  camera 
construction  is  built  solely  aroimd 
the  requirements  of  the  boys  into 
whose  hands  they  will  find  daily 
use.” 

These  expressions  coincide  with 
those  that  have  been  presented  in 
these  columns  for  many  months  and 
we  trust  that  other  newspaper  cam¬ 
eramen,  located  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  will  add  their  voices  to  the  ever¬ 
growing  list  of  men  who  have  definite 
opinions  on  the  type  of  camera*  and 
accessories  they  require  incorporated 
into  the  equipment  for  use  after  the 
war. 

N.  Y.  Photo  Contest 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  MIRROR  photos 

won  two  top  honors  and  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  of 
New  York  at  Albany.  The  first  prize 
award  in  the  spot-news  class  went  to 


John  Reidy  for  his  picture  of  two 
criminals  who  were  being  sent  to 
Sing  Sing.  Reidy  proved  that  tlw 
camera  was  faster  than  the  hand  by 
getting  a  photo  of  the  faces  of  the 
men  who  kept  trying  to  cover  them 
with  their  hands.  Hy  Peskin,  an¬ 
other  Mirror  cameraman,  won  first 
place  in  the  feature  class,  with  his 
photo  showing  a  yoimgster  coming 
out  of  the  river  where  he  had  been 
in  swimming.  The  picture  was  taken 
through  the  legs  of  a  policeman  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  law  was 
broken  is  implied  without  picturing 
the  full  length  of  the  cop.  Tony  Ber- 
nato  received  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  feature  class  for  his  photo 
taken  on  the  side  lines  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  Day  parade. 

Other  awards  were  won  by  Henry 
Olen  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
who  got  first  and  an  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Sports  Division;  Albert 
Amy  of  the  Daily  News  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  spot  news 
class.  For  the  best  in  the  spot  news 
class  for  smaller  city  dailies  first  prize 
and  honorable  mention  went  to  An¬ 
thony  G.  Marturano  of  the  Rome 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel;  Stanley  A.  Olson, 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- Journal,  won 
first  place  and  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  feature  class  for  smaller  city 
dailies. 

Corte  in  London 
CHARLIE  CORTE,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures,  war  photographer,  is  now  in 
London  for  a  rest,  direct  from  the 
Mediterranean  action  zones  wdiere  he 
was  the  first  camerman  to  enter  con¬ 
quered  Messina.  Attached  to  the 
Fifth  Army  Groimd  Forces,  Corte 
covered  the  entire  North  African  cam¬ 
paign  being  the  first  photog  to  enter 
Gafsa. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manutatturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 

FREEPORT  „  .  ,  :  ILLINOIS 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 
RALPH  LEBER  CO.,  426  Poison  Bldg.,  SEATTLE  WASH 
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The  little  gas  tank 
that  saved  a  flying  fortress 


Republic  P-47  Thunderbolts,  equipped  with  auxiliary 
gas  tanks— “belly  tanks,”  airmen  called  them — are  ac¬ 
companying  our  heavy  bombers  on  raids  into  the  heart 
of  occupied  Europe.  A  heavily  armed  fighter  with  tre¬ 
mendous  power  and  speed,  the  Thunderbolt  thus  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  war’s  longest  range  planes  of  the  single 
engine  class.  In  the  New  York  Herald -Tribune’s  story 
on  one  recent  Fortress -Thunderbolt  raid  appeared  this 
significant  paragraph:  “The  German  fighters  that  did 
come  up  to  dispute  control  of  the  skies  appeared  unwill¬ 
ing  to  press  home  the  attack  through  the  strong  screen  of 
Thunderbolts.  Some  of  the  Fortress  crewmen  jokingly 
complained  that  the  magnificent  fighter  protection  did 
not  give  them  a  chance  to  use  their  own  guns.” 

.  .  .  This  little  gas  tank  slung  under  the  belly  of  a 
Thunderbolt  does  save  many  a  big,  expensive,  im¬ 
portant  Flying  Fortress! 

What  kind  of  plane  is  this  Republic  P-47  Thunder¬ 
bolt?  Well— 

★  THEY  CAN  GET  ON  TOP.  Thunderbolts  can  fly 
and  fight  in  the  stratosphere,  above  37,000  feet.  Their  “abso¬ 
lute  ceiling”  is  a  military  secn  t,  but  it’s  above  40,000  feet — 
more  than  seven  miles  up! 


★  THEY’RE  UNBELIEVABLY  POWERED.  A  mighty, 

2,000  horsepower,  18-cylinder  Pratt  &  Whitney  Double  Wasp 
engine  gives  the  Thunderbolt  its  great  power. 

★  THEY  HAVE  FIREPOWER  TO  SHATTER  THE 
ENEMY  WITH  A  SINGLE  BURST.  Eight  so  caliber 

machine  guns,  four  in  each  wing,  give  the  Thunderbolt  tre¬ 
mendous  firepower. 

★  THEY  ARE  MAKING  RECORDS  IN  TWO 

THEATERS.  Active  for  many  months  in  the  European 
theater  where  they  are  used  largely  as  fighter  protection  for 
U.  S.  bombers.  Thunderbolts  are  now  seeing  service  also  in  the 
South  Pacific.  On  a  recent  mission  there,  four  Thunderbolts 
shot  down  8,  and  possibly  10,  out  of  a  formation  of  32  Jap¬ 
anese  fighters. 

★  THEY  ARE  MADE  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE 
THE  KNOW-HOW.  Republic  Aviation’s  design  engi¬ 
neering  group  works  from  a  sound  background  of  high  speed, 
high  altitude  flight  experience.  They  designed  the  Thunderbolt 
to  meet  specified  tactical  requirements.  The  men  and  women 
of  Republic  Aviation,  winners  of  the  Army-Navy  “E”  award, 
are  doing  a  noteworthy  production  job,  and  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  Thunderbolt’s  performance  in  this  war. 


7^0t/er6o/fs 


are 


REPUBLIC 


designed  and  made  by 

AVIATION 


Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  New  York  and  Evansville,  Indiana 


CORPORATION 
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Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  13 


nation’s  synthetic  rubber  goal  current¬ 
ly  is  800,000  tons  annually. 

This  year  Calvert  DismxERS  Corp. 
will  repeat  its  Christmas-time  appeal 
to  Americans,  asking  them  to  attach  a 
war  stamp  to  every  greeting  card  they 
send.  Large  newspaper  ads  will  carry 
the  appeal  in  over  225  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  appeal  is  a  continuation  of  a 
Calvert  policy,  in  action  for  over  a 
year  on  a  broad  scale,  to  use  Calvert 
advertising  to  support  various  phases 
of  the  war  effort.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
moting  this  holiday  ai^al  in  news¬ 
paper  space  of  its  own,  Calvert  is  of¬ 
fering  the  idea  and  the  theme,  in  fact 
the  actual  Calvert  ad,  without  the 
Calvert  name,  to  all  other  advertisers 
who  care  to  use  it 

An  extensive  campaign  for  stock 
and  poultry  tonics,  Pan‘-a-min,  and 
PTZ  Remedy,  is  being  conducted  in 
44  farm  publications  by  Da.  Hess  & 
Clark,  tec.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  with 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  the  agents. 
Black-and-white  drawings  by  Gutsche 
in  a  lively  carton  syle  illustrate  situ¬ 
ations  familiar  to  the  farmer  and 
stockman.  The  copy  high-lights  the 
wartime  importance  of  keeping  hogs, 
steers,  poultry,  sheep  and  other  stock 
in  prime  condition. 

J.  R.  Hamilton  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  for  materials 
handling  and  Link-Belt  automatic  coal 
stokers,  according  to  Julius  S.  Holl, 
advertising  manager,  Link-Belt  Co., 
Chicago.  Behel  &  Waldie  &  Briggs, 
Chicago  agency,  will  continue  to  place 
the  advertising  on  Link-Belt  power 
transmission  machinery. 

Effective  Nov.  12  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  4  Co.,  resigned 
the  account  of  the  Golden  West 
Brewing  Co.,  brewers  of  Golden  Glow 
Beer  and  Ale. 

The  advertising  account  of  the 
Tamms  Silica  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  with  the  Phil  Gordon  Agency, 
Chicago.  It  was  formerly  handled  by 
Bryant  Advertising. 

EImpire  Brush  Works,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Reiss  Advertising 
to  handle  its  account  including  adver¬ 
tising,  market  study  and  product  re¬ 
search  development  For  the  present 
only  trade  journals  will  be  usihL 

In  support  of  the  planned  post-war 
distribution  of  its  products  to  aviation, 
automotive,  building  and  refrigeration 
industries  Standard  Products  Co.  is 
preparing  an  extensive  advertising  and 
marketing  program  through  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc., 
Detroit. 

Last  week  the  National  Coffee  De¬ 
partment  or  Brazil  took  space  in  871 
new^iapers  to  announce  that  the  new 
crop  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  been  har¬ 
vested  and  to  point  out  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  now  in  the  position  to  supply 
all  demands.  Grant  4  Wadsworth, 
which  handles  the  account,  reports 
that  plans  are  not  yet  definite  for 
future  advertising. 

H.  ScHOENFELD  &  SoNS,  Inc.,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  promote  Sunred  paprika  and 
^ced  mushrooms  with  regular  small 
space  ads  in  New  York  newspapers, 
handled  through  S.  Duane  Lyon.  Ad¬ 
vertising  may  be  extended  to  other 
areas  later. 

The  Worthington  Pump  &  Machin- 
ERT  Corp.,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  is  using 
1,000  and  1,470-line  ads  in  large  city 
newspapers  as  well  as  those  in  the 
company’s  own  five  plant  cities  in  an 
institutional  campaign,  handled  by 
James  Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Boston. 
Magazines  are  also  being  used. 


The  U.  S.  Employment  Office  ran 
a  two-column  help  wanted  ad  in  the 
Neva  York  Sun,  Nov.  20,  in  the  form  of 
a  Christmas  letter  to  a  man  in  service 
from  his  wife,  telling  about  her  war 
job  acquired  through  the  office. 

Illustrated  with  humorous  match- 
stick  figures,  an  ad  headed  “I’m  going 
to  give  coTisideration  as  a  Christmas 
present  to  a  lot  of  people  this  year  .  .  . 
this  is  a  war  for  kindness,”  was  run  by 
McCreery,  New  York  department 
store,  this  week.  The  ad,  a  part  of  the 
general  campaign  to  make  Christmas 
shopping  easier  this  year,  urged  read¬ 
ers  to  remember  to  be  kind  to  post¬ 
men,  salesclerks,  delivery  people,  rail¬ 
road  and  express  people,  and  our 
fighting  men. 

Seal-Sac,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
“Enduro-Tex”  and  “Seal-Sac”  prod¬ 
ucts,  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  have  placed 
its  advertising  account  with  Hicks  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  New  York. 

Gallowhur  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  to  handle  the 
advertising  for  its  formula  for  the 
treating  of  textiles,  rubber  and  other 
products  to  prevent  growth  of  mildew. 
While  there  are  no  plans  for  the  use 
of  consumer  publications  until  after 
the  war,  some  small  space  ads  will  be 
used  in  trade  journals  later. 

Additional  copy  in  roto  and  comic 
supplements  in  selected  cities  is  being 
released  by  Chrysler  Corp.,  through 
J.  Walter  Tliompson  Co.,  Chicago. 

Roche,  Williams  &  Cuimyngham, 
Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  is  releasing 
newspaper  renewal  contracts  on 
Studebaker  Corp.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

United  Advertising  Companies,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  sending  orders  to 
newspapers  on  Panate  Co.,  Chicago 
(Gray  Hair  Vitamin). 

George  H.  Hartman  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  now  handling  the  account 
of  Mell-O-Whip  (butter  stretcher)  a 
product  of  National  Foods  Products 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  is  using  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  on  Junket,  a  product  of  Hansen 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Stanley  Pflaum  &  Associates,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  b  placing  the  account  of 
Coffee  Corporation  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Newspapers  may  be  used. 

United  Advertising  Companies,  Chi¬ 
cago  agency,  b  now  handling  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Consolidated  Drug  Trade 
Products,  Chicago. 

Paramount  Pictures  has  announced 
a  $400,000  budget  for  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  radio  and  poster  advertbing  of 
its  coming  technicolor  film  “Lady  in 
the  Dark,”  according  to  Robert  M. 
GlUham,  advertbing  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector. 

The  Maine  Development  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  recently  announced  plans 
to  promote  the  sale  and  storage  of 
potatoes,  b  using  196  newspapers, 
radio  and  trade  joumab  for  the  ad¬ 
vertbing  campaign.  Brooke,  Smith, 
French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  b  the  agency. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HAYWARD  M.  ANDERSON  and 
Robert  D.  Stewart  have  been  named 
vice-presidenb  of  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.  Both  have  been  with  the  agency 
since  ib  organization  in  1935,  Mr. 
Stewart  as  an  accoimt  executive  and 
agency  operations  supervisor,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  as  a  member  of  the  copy 
department  staff  and  for  the  past  year 
assbtant  copy  chief. 

Leonard  Fellows,  dbplay  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  W.  T.  Grant,  has  joined  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  as  art  director  of 
the  sales  promotion  department. 
Berton  Braley,  noted  poet,  author 


and  correspondent,  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

Robert  Mendt,  formerly  eastern 
sales  promotion  manager  for  Canada 
Dry  and  sales  promotion  mapager  for 
the  Jacob  Homung  Brewing  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  has  joined  the  staff  of  John 
Falkner  Arndt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  assistant  to  Robert  N.  D. 
Arndt. 

Carleton  C.  Provost  has  become  an 
account  executive  with  Wildrick  & 
Miller. 

Robert  Collyer  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chaleo 
Chemical  Divbion  of  the  American 
Cyanamid  Co. 

Lloyd  D.  Herrold,  professor  of  ad¬ 
vertbing  at  Northwestern  University, 
has  joined  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  as  research 
director.  During  hb  20  years’  connec¬ 
tion  with  Northwestern,  which  re¬ 
mains  unbroken.  Prof.  Herrold  has 
served  in  a  consulting  capacity  with 
many  national  advertisers  and  pub- 
Ibhers,  as  well  as  having  extensive 
agency  experience. 

Lee  Graves  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Radio  Department  of 
Compton  Advertbing,  Inc.  Mr.  Graves 
was  previously  head  of  the  Radio 
Traffic  Department. 

William  Messerschmidt  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell 
agency  as  art  purchaser.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  an  art  director  of  Moser  and 
Cotins  and  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn. 

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  Wiggins  has 
joined  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  with 
the  art  department  as  advbor. 

Frederick  W.  Luttmann  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  in  an  executive 
contact  capacity  with  the  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell  agency.  He  was 
associated  with  Benton  &  Bowles  as 
assbtant  contact  executive. 

■ 

Forum  Edition  Drops 
All  Advertising 

Wartime  restrictions  on  newsprint 
had  a  distinct  effect  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  special  forum  section 
which  was  publbhed  Sunday,  Nov.  21, 
following  the  paper’s  12th  annual 
Forum  on  Current  Problems  held  in 
New  York  last  week.  While  last  year’s 
80-page  special  section  carried  a  rec¬ 
ord  total  of  127,700  lines  of  advertbing, 
261  advertising  messages,  thb  year’s 
24-page  edition  included  no  advertis¬ 
ing  whatsoever. 

According  to  William  E.  Robinson, 
advertbing  director,  the  WPB  gave  the 
Tribune  an  extra  allotment  of  news¬ 
print  for  the  section  on  the  condition 
that  it  would  carry  only  the  full  texts 
of  the  forum  speeches.  Requesb  for 
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advertbing  space  were  received  as 
early  as  three  months  ago,  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  but  since  no  record  was  kept 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  linage  turned  down. 

The  forum  section  had  grown  stead¬ 
ily  to  last  year’s  record  from  106  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  1936,  when  the  first  one 
was  publbhed.  Approximately  90%  of 
the  1942  advertising  copy  was  institu¬ 
tional,  keyed  to  the  theme,  “Our  Fight 
for  Survival  in  a  Free  World.” 
a 

Rubicom  Sees  Public 
Relations  Ads  Cont'd 

Post-war  possibilities  to  include  an 
increase  in  public  relations  advertisbg 
by  business  and  labor  organizations 
together  with  the  aid  of  advertising 
agencies  in  the  development  of  new 
producb  were  forecast  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  field  by  Raymond  Rubicam. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  New  York  agency,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Nov.  18  at  the  Thursday  Forum 
luncheon  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  in 
Philadelphia. 

Co-founder  of  the  New  York  agency 
and  the  author  of  many  articles  on 
advertbing  and  public  relations,  Rubi¬ 
cam  declared  hb  belief  that  a  spurt  in 
foreign  trade  immedbtely  after  the 
war  b  inevitable,  and  said  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  opening  of  a  vast 
foreign  advertbing  field. 

NEW  AD  AGENCY 

Schuyler  Hopper  has  resigned  as 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  But- 
terick  Co.  to  establish  hb  own  adver¬ 
tbing  agency  at  11  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York.  The  new  agency  will  specialize 
in  business  advertbing  to  business 
using  all  media.  Mr.  Hopper  b  the 
author  of  “The  Guide  to  Effective 
Wartime  Advertising.” 
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Clark  Wcrite 
On  AP  Decision 

continued  from  page  8 


in  the  case  of  a  large  producer  of 
steel,  a  radical  departure  from  the 
laissez-faire  theory  because  it  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  positive  intervention  of  the 
federal  government  in  private  local 
affairs. 

This  decision  came  a  few  weeks  af¬ 
ter  the  proposal  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
was  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
famed  Mr.  Dooley  who  said  years  ago 
that  even  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  read  the  election  returns.  As 
one  columnist  put  it  “A  switch  in  time 
saved  nine.”  And  one  of  the  judges 
who  switched  was  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  a  life  long  Republican,  who 
wrote  the  decision. 

Recent  events  indicate  there  may 
also  be  a  switch  in  election  returns 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  judges  of 
our  courts  will  not  fail  to  note  the 
change  in  voting  trends.  But  whether 
or  not  they  do  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
editors  of  America  to  point  out  to  their 
readers  the  danger  to  individual  lib¬ 
erties  through  the  gradual  shift  of 
judicial  opinion  in  the  courts  from  the 
protection  of  liberties  for  all  to  the 
creation  of  equality  for  all. 

Equality  for  all  means  lower  living 
standards  for  all,  because,  although 
all  men  are  bom  equal,  a  large  major¬ 
ity  have  the  brains,  the  will  and  the 
initiative  to  overcome  the  handicap. 
The  courts  show  a  growing  tendency 
in  judicial  opinions  to  inflict  more 
heavily  upon  the  majority  this  handi¬ 
cap  of  equality  and  reduce  society 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  those  who 
have  not  the  mentality,  the  will  or 
the  energy  to  help  make  oiu:  civiliza¬ 
tion  more  progressive. 

For  this  change  in  judicial  trends 
the  editors  of  America  are  largely 
responsible  because  of  their  neglect 
to  keep  readers  informed  about  lib¬ 
erties  lost  through  judicial  opinions. 

Says  AP  Decision 
Should  Prompt 
Serious  Thought 

By  F.  A.  MILLER 

President  end  Editor 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Gilbert  H.  Montague,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  presented  something  to 
prompt  serious  thought  in  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Associated  Press  case 
and  the  courts.  “Can  the  courts  legis¬ 
late?”  he  asks  in  his  interesting  and 
informative  article  in  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  Nov.  6.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
answer  to  that  question  is  that  for  the 
last  10  years  anyone  with  govern¬ 
mental  authority  seems  to  be  able  to 
do  anything  he  desires  whether  or  not 
it  has  legal  sanction.  Under  the  New 
Deal  citizens’  rights  appear  to  have 
taken  a  secondary  place  and  to  have 
become  subversive  to  legal  require¬ 
ment  and  legal  protection  as  these 
have  been  imderstood  since  the  na¬ 
tion’s  birth. 

The  primary  objective  of  our  courts 
in  the  old  days  was  justice.  The  fore¬ 
fathers  established  ^e  courts  for  that 
purpose  and  not  to  promote,  foster 
and  present  advantages  that  would  aid 
political  desires  and  political  selfish¬ 
ness.  If  we  read  and  interpret  Mr. 
Montague’s  views  correctly  our  courts 
of  justice  seem  to  have  been  changed 
into  courts  of  convenience  to  too  often 
conform  to  the  wrongful  ideas  of  those 
who  are  motivated  by  selfish  desires 
of  a  personal  or  political  party  char¬ 
acter. 


Under  what  appear  to  be  the  ideas 
of  too  many  of  our  courts  they  ap¬ 
parently  assume  that  they  have  a  ri^t 
to  legislate,  to  render  decisions  which 
are  given  the  import  and  force  of  law 
and  which  in  fact  are  made  to  operate 
as  if  laws  created  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment.  This  never  was  intended  to  be. 
Our  system  gives  to  legislative  bodies 
representing  the  people  the  authority 
and  the  power  to  make  the  laws  and 
to  the  courts  the  authority  and  power 
to  interpret  and  enforce  them  but  not 
the  right  to  create  laws  by  court  edicts. 
The  present  situation  should  and  must 
be  corrected.  Congress  clearly  has  a 
most  important  duty  to  perform  in  the 
interests  of  justice  and  the  protection 
of  the  American  people  and  of  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions. 

GRIT  GOES  TABLOID 

At  a  presentation  luncheon  Nov.  23 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit  announced 
that  with  its  Jan.  2  issue  the  national 
weekly  is  going  to  a  five-column  tab¬ 
loid  format  and  from  five  to  seven 
cents  per  issue.  George  R.  Lamade, 
president  of  Grit,  presided  at  the 
luncheon. 


Carriers  Can 
Double  Scrap 

continued  from  page  8 


For  the  newsboy,  it  will  mean  more 
time  and  effort  than  we  have  a  right 
to  ask  him  to  volunteer,  and  so  he 
must  be  paid.  He  will  get  his  pay 
by  cashing  in  the  papers  he  collects 
every  day  at  the  current  rate  of  60 
cents  or  more  a  hundred  pounds,  a 
good  increase  in  his  weekly  earnings. 

From  here  on,  the  alert  publisher 
will  ring  his  own  changes  on  the 
plan  to  make  it  work  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  necessary  only  to  make 
a  few  more  suggestions  to  start  the 
ball  rolling. 

Educate  Your  Readers 

First,  of  course,  educate  your  read¬ 
ers  to  the  wartime  value  of  the  plan. 
Especially,  the  women,  whose  co¬ 
operation  is  second  only  to  that  of 
the  newsboys  to  the  success  of  the 
venture.  Make  her  understand  that 
putting  out  the  old  newspaper  each 
day  is  a  war  service  to  her  own  fam¬ 
ily,  that  it  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  continue  to  get  complete 
newspapers  with  all  the  news  of  the 
great  events  in  which  their  men  folk 
in  the  armed  services  are  taking  part; 
the  features,  which  offer  some  escape 
and  amusement  from  the  grim  events, 
and  clarify  and  interpret  them;  the 
advertisements,  which  tell  her  what 
and  where  to  buy  in  these  days  of 
short  rations. 

It  will  be  useful  to  suggest  how  to 
prepare  the  old  newspapers  for  easy 
pickup,  how  to  fold  them  and  where 
to  put  them  to  protect  them  from  the 
changes  of  weather,  where  the  boy 
may  find  them  without  too  much  loss 
of  time.  Stories  with  art  of  promi¬ 
nent  and  pretty  women  shown  placing 
their  papers  for  the  boy  to  collect 
will  enlist  and  stimulate  support. 
Windswept  porches  showing  how  to 
stow  away  papers  safely  while  the 
wind  whips  a  skirt  above  a  pretty 
knee  will  do  for  leg  art.  The  usual 
bellwethers  of  any  local  movement 
will  be  good  for  statements  pledging 
their  enthusiastic  support.  Organiza¬ 
tions  can  be  brought  into  line  with 
resolutions  and  statements  from  their 
leaders. 

Papers  taken  to  the  shop  and  office, 
especially  in  the  morning,  will  be  a 
serious  threat  to  the  success  of  the 
plan.  Pictures  of  the  mayor  and  other 
civic  leaders,  of  workers,  and  labor 
leaders,  who  promise  to  take  their 


papers  back  home  every  night  to  go 
into  the  campaign  will  be  one  offset. 
Another  may  be  block,  building  or 
shop  units  which  take  up  the  papers 
brought  down  mornings  and  see  that 
they  are  collected,  by  the  janitor,  or 
the  nearest  newsstand.  There  will  be 
other  collections,  by  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  and  by  salvage  dealers, 
cUid  these  should  not  be  disturbed  for 
they  swell  the  total.  However,  they 
are  hit  and  miss,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  on  for  the  large  results  of  a 
sustained,  daily  home  pickup. 

Train  the  Boys 

Next,  the  circulation  manager  will 
train  his  delivery  boys.  Again,  the 
best  appeal  will  be  to  sell  them  on 
the  value  of  the  returns  to  the  war 
effort  They  will  like  the  incentive 
of  the  added  earnings,  but  the  thought 
that  they  are  helping  a  war  job  will 
sustain  them  when  the  glamor  has 
worn  off  and  the  effort  becomes  hum¬ 
drum.  Incidentally,  the  campaign 
will  make  for  a  vastly  improved  home 
delivery.  Instead  of  doubling  up  a 
paper  and  aiming  it  at  a  doorway,  a 
boy  will  have  to  stop  to  pick  up  the 
old  and  place  the  new.  He  should 
be  taught  to  stack  the  old  papers  at 
the  back  of  the  new,  so  as  not  to  mix 
them  up  and  deliver  an  old  paper 
somewhere  and  discredit  the  plan. 
Instead  of  grumbling  at  his  load,  a 
boy  should  be  reminded  that  when 
he  exchanges  a  new  paper  for  an  old, 
and  his  load  remains  the  same,  he 
will  be  taking  back  a  weight  of  papers 
that  will  mean  more  money  for  him. 

The  crucial  test  will  come  when 
the  day  is  set  to  start  the  collection. 
It  will  require  careful  synchroniza¬ 
tion.  For  a  few  days  before,  the 
publicity  and  promotion  campaign 
will  have  done  their  work.  Then,  the 
paper  will  carry  a  banner-line  saying 
something  like,  “Put  this  paper  out 
tomorrow  to  pelt  Hitler  and  Hirohito,” 
and  other  come-on  lines  that  tie  in 
the  collection  with  the  war  effort.  A 
large  group  picture  of  the  carrier 
boys  would  be  carried  the  day  the 
campaign  begins,  captioned  “News¬ 
boys  go  on  the  battle  line  today.” 

The  rest  is  purely  mechanical.  The 
boys  take  out  their  loads,  and  leave 
their  papers  by  stopping  personally 
at  each  house.  They  pick  up  the  old 
and  leave  the  new..,*  Perhaps  they  will 
leave  at  all  cooperating  houses  little 
posters  both  as  an  award  and  to  save 
time  later  marking  houses  where  they 
should  stop.  He  goes  home  with  his 
load  of  old  papers  and  the  following 
day,  takes  it  to  the  office  or  the  sub¬ 
station,  gets  it  weighed  in,  gets  cash 
or  a  credit  slip  for  it,  and  takes  out 
his  new  load.  At  sub-stations,  the 
truck  which  brings  out  the  day’s 
papers  takes  back  the  old.  The  news¬ 
paper  arranges  with  a  dealer  to  bale 


the  paper  recovered,  gets  paid  for 
the  lot,  and  distributes  it  to  the  boys. 

A  one-third  effectiveness  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  collection  of  more  news¬ 
print  than  is  produced  in  the  United 
States  for  newspaper  use  each  year. 
Average  figures  for  the  years  1936-9 
give  3,718,700  short  tons  as  the  annual 
consumption  of  newsprint,  89.4%  by 
daily  and  Sundays  newspapers.  1.6% 
by  weekly,  bi-weekly  and  tri-weekly 
newspapers,  and  9%  by  other  media, 
including  as  the  largest  single  user  the 
Congressional  Record.  Average  do¬ 
mestic  production  is  972,800  tons  and 
average  imports  2,790,300  tons.  To 
equal  the  domestic  tonnage,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  have  to  be  26.16%  effec¬ 
tive.  That  seems  an  attainable  goal 
to  assure  newspapers  continued  serv¬ 
ice  untrammeled  by  newsprint  short¬ 
ages.  It’s  just  about  a  “must”  for 
these  times. 

“The  Lord  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.” 

CANCEL  KING'S  SPEECH 

A  few  hours  before  former  King 
Carol  of  Rumania  was  to  speak  over 
CBS  from  Mexico  City,  the  Office  of 
Censorship  cancelled  the  address.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Censorship  Byron  Price  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  unable  to  give  the 
reason.  However,  no  objection  was 
made  to  the  publishing  of  Carol’s 
speech,  copies  of  which  had  been  given 
out  before  the  planned  broadcast. 

FIRE  IN  SAn'aNTONIO 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Nov.  24.— Fire 
of  undetermined  origin  swept  through 
the  ventilating  system  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express-Evening  News  Build¬ 
ing  Tuesday  but  failed  to  interrupt  the 
edition  scheduled. 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC. 

910  East  118th  $t.  (at  East  River!  NewYork.N.Y.  . 


All-Slug 


Ludlow-set  all-slug  comptosi- 
lion  for  advertising  display 
and  headlines  makes  for  all- 
around  efficiency.  Investigate 
exclusive  Ludlow  advantages. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 


LUDLOW 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 

Sole  Apeon 

SCANDINAVIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

330  Park  Av«  7t0  Merkel  St 
New  York  Son  frenctsce 
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NOW  is  the  time  to  souihI  the  “Alert"’  on  your  sales  an«J  advertising 
front. 

Don’t  wait  for  the  “all-clear"’  on  V-Day  before  you  go  into  action — 

Don’t  just  hope  that  when  the  shooting  stops,  new  customers  will  come 
walking  through  your  door  without  having  been  told  tvhn  you  are,  when’ 
you  are  or  ivhat  you  have  to  sell  them. 

Millions  of  readers  are  watching  their  local  newspapers  for  news  of 
what  they  can  buy  now,  and  of  the  products  to  come  after  the  war. 

Get  your  story  across  to  them  now — keep  it  before  them,  and  when  the 
all-clear  does  sound,  you’ll  find  your  market  waiting. 

Here  are  five  simple  ways  to  do  this: 

1.  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Capy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers'  StafFs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

Any  one  of  our  reps  will  be  glad  to  help  you  apply  these  rules  in  the 
rich  market  reached  by  these  Pennsylvania  local  newspapers. 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


THE  COOPERATING  NEWSPAPERS 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Australians  Take 
Greater  Interest 
In  News  from  U.  S. 

Also  in  Way  Newspapers 
Here  Treat  News  .  .  . 

Many  Australians  in  U.  S. 

By  CLEM  CLEVESON 

Autfralian  Associaiad  Prats 

Australia  is  taking  more  and  more 
interest  not  only  in  news  from  the 
U£.,  but  also  in  the  way  U^.  news¬ 
papers  treat  that  news.  That  is  one 
reason  for  the  arrival  of  four  more 
Australian  newspaper  executives  in 
America — William  Dunstan,  John  Wil¬ 
liams,  Rupert  A.  G.  Henderson  and 
Arthur  Watkin  Wyime. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  general  manager 
of  Australia’s  oldest  paper,  the  112- 
year-old  Sydney  Morning  Herald.  He 
is  also  chairman  and  joint  managing 
director  of  Australian  Associated 
Press,  of  which  Mr.  Wynne  is  sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr.  Dunstan  is  general  manager  of 
the  Herald  and  Sun-Pictorial  and  sev¬ 
eral  allied  publications  in  other  Aus¬ 
tralian  capitals.  Sir  Keith  Murdoch, 
chairman  and  managing  director  of 
the  Herald  and  Weekly  Times  Com¬ 
pany  instituted  the  Gallup  Poll  in 
Australia. 

Mr.  Williams  is  managing  director 
of  Brisbane  Courier-Mail. 

Messrs.  Wynne,  Henderson  and 
Dunstan  now  in  Montreal  are  expected 
in  New  York  this  week. 

Niae  Others  Here 

Nine  other  Australian  editors  and 
managers  have  been  in  New  York 
within  the  past  six  months,  most  of 
them  making  the  round  trip  to  London. 
They  included  several  of  Australia’s 
best  known  newspapermen,  such  as 
Eric  T.  Kennedy,  several  of  whose 
stories  NANA  has  just  distributed. 
One  article  discussed  the  touring  Sen¬ 
ators,  and  the  other  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Eric  Kennedy  knew  what  he 
and  the  other  Senators  were  talking 
about,  as  he  arrote  his  story  soon  after 
returning  from  an  official  government 
bomber-tour  from  Down  Under  to 
London  via  America,  and  he  covered 
much  the  same  ground  as  the  Senators. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Associated  Newspapers  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  whose  main  publications  are 
Sydney's  Daily  Sun  and  a  weekly, 
Woman. 

Mark  Gallard,  another  of  the  nine 
Australian  visitors,  a  director  of  Truth 
and  Sportsman  is  expected  in  New 
York  again  soon  to  be  here  a  month  on 
his  way  home  after  a  London  visit. 

Bill  Dowsett,  advertising  director  of 
Australian  Consolidated  Press  left 
here  last  week  after  three  months  in 
New  York  planning  a  special  UB.- 
Australian  good  -  will  publication. 
Consolidated  Press  publishes  the 
Australian  Women’s  Weekly  and  Daily 
Telegraph. 

Australia’s  deepened  interest  in  the 
U.S.  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  the  increased  permanent  newspaper 
representation  here — from  one  or  two 
reporters  and  copyreaders  pre-war,  to 
today’s  20-odd,  with  more  on  the  way. 

Repreteatatioa  ia  U.  S. 

Australian  Associated  Press,  whose 
New  York  and  London  bureaus 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Wyime  will 
visit,  is  a  news  agency  with  seven 
copyreaders  using  AP,  UP,  CP,  Hew 
York  Times  and  Herald  Tribune  to 
send  a  24-hour  daily  basic  service  to 
all  Australian,  Tasmanian  and  New 
Zealand  papers,  except  the  Truth  or¬ 
ganization. 


Metropolitan  newspaper  members  of 
AAP,  F.  W.  Tonkin,  representative, 
maintain  supplementary  bureaus  with 
staffs  totalling  ten.  They  are  grouped 
in  four  strings  led  by  Sydney  Sun 
(representative,  Leo  V.  Armati)  Syd¬ 
ney  Morning  Herald  (A.  D.  Rothman) 
Melbourne  Herald  (S.  R.  Heymanson) 
and  Sydney  Telegraph  (Jack  Davies) 
servicing  18  dailies,  weeklies  and 
magazines. 

These  four  strings  have  many  war 
correspondents  of  their  own  in  the 
field,  some  of  whom  sell  to  English 
and  American  papers.  With  AAP 
these  bureaus  share  combined  offices 
in  the  New  York  Times  Building  and 
send  their  stories  over  their  own 
leased  wire  to  Montreal  and  via  Mar¬ 
coni  to  Australia  at  the  penny  (two 
cents  American)  a  word  Empire  rate 
plus  the  leased  line  cost. 

’The  'Truth  bmeau  serves  the  three 
papers  of  only  one  company,  Ezra 
Norton’s  weekly  Truth,  Sportsman 
weekly,  and  Daily  Mirror,  opposition 
afternoon  paper  to  the  Sun,  Sydney. 
This  bureau  headed  by  Clarence  L. 
Haines,  Elizabeth  Riddell  and  Pat 
Terry,  is  located  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  office  and  uses  INS. 

Each  of  these  Australian  bureaus 
has  a  slightly  larger  office  in  London, 
sending  heavier  wordage. 


MAN-BITES-DOG  AD 

Rolls  Razor,  Inc.,  ran  a  man-bites- 
dog  ad  in  the  New  York  Times  tUid 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  this  week, 
saying,  “Will  you  part  with  your 
ROLLS  RAZOR?  ...  We  will  pay 
you  $5  for  it,  and  here’s  why  .  .  .” 
Copy,  prepaid  by  Anderson,  Davis 
&  Matte,  Inc.,  stat^  that  to  fulfil  de¬ 
mands  of  members  of  the  armed 
services  the  company  was  buying 
razors  for  reconditioning  and  that 
persons  who  sell  them  will  be  placed 
on  a  priority  list  for  purchase  after 
the  war.  Also,  a  slip  bearing  the 
seller’s  name  and  address  will  be 
placed  with  each  reconditioned  razor. 


"Father  Draft" 

A  New  Problem" 

continued  from  page  12 


Disqualified  (3-D,  1-C)’’  on  the  re¬ 
placement  schedule  title  sheet,  as  well 
as  on  the  summary. 

Forms  for  replacement  summary, 
list  and  title  sheet  may  be  obtain^ 
from  the  state  director  of  selective  ser¬ 
vice  or  private  stationers.  If  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  models  will  be  found  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  WMC  and  en¬ 
titled  “Instructions  for  Preparation 
of  the  Replacement  Schedule,”  revised 
to  June  4,  1943. 

When  the  replacement  schedule  has 
been  completed,  an  original  and  two 
copies  are  submitted  to  the  state  di¬ 
rector  of  selective  service  for  the  state 
in  which  the  plant  is  located.  If  the 
director,  after  reviewing  the  schedule, 
is  satisfied  that  it  provides  for  re¬ 
placement  of  employes  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  system’s  policies, 
he  will  notify  the  employer  and  au¬ 
thorize  him  to  use  a  State  Acceptance 
Number. 

After  the  State  Acceptance  Number 
has  been  assigned,  the  employer  is 
then  prepared  to  take  the  final  step  to 
putting  the  schedule  into  operation. 

For  every  employe  listed  on  the 
replacement  list,  the  employer  files  an 
Occupational  Classification  Affidavit 
(Form  42A)  with  each  registrant’s 
local  board.  In  answer  to  a  question 
appearing  on  the  form,  asking  how 
long  it  will  take  to  replace  the  em¬ 
ploye  for  whom  the  affidavit  is  filed, 
the  employer  lists  either  the  number 
of  days  or  the  particular  month 


checked  off  on  the  replacement  lists, 
depending  on  the  letter  of  instruction 
issued  by  the  State  Director  at  the 
time  the  replacement  schedule  is  ac¬ 
cepted.  For  example,  for  an  employe 
listed  for  replacement  in  60  days,  on  a 
schedule  effective  Nov.  1,  1943,  the 
question  may  be  answered  “60  days 
ending  Jan.  1,  1944.”  If  the  employe 
is  listed  for  replacement  in  more  than 
six  months,  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  “More  than  six  months.”  An¬ 
other  question  on  Form  42A  reading 
“What  specific  steps  have  you  taken 
to  secure  or  train  a  replacement  for 
this  registrant?”  is  answered,  “Regis¬ 
trant’s  name  appears  on  Page  - , 

line  -  on  the  replacement  list.” 

The  affidavit  is  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  employer  and  on  it  should  ap¬ 
pear  the  following  certification; 
Acceptance  No.  —  — 

Effective  date,  -  19 - 

- State  Headquarters 

Selective  Service  System 

This  affidavit  for  occupational  classification 
is  filed  in  strict  accordance  with  an  accepted 
Replacement  Schedule.  This  statement  is 
made  a  part  of  this  affidavit. 

Appaol  PestibilitUt 

Filing  of  the  occupational  classifica¬ 
tion  affidavit  generally  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  bring  about  the  deferment 
of  the  employe  for  the  length  of  time 
recommended  by  the  employer.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  event  that  a  local  board 
refuses  to  grant  the  deferment  re¬ 
quested,  the  employer  or  the  employe 
may  appeal  such  refusal  in  appropriate 
cases  and  by  accompanying  the  appeal 
with  a  written  request  for  transfer, 
will  effect  a  transfer  to  the  board 
of  appeal  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
area  in  which  the  registrant  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  request  for  transfer  must 
accompany  the  appeal  and  must  be 
made  by  the  first  person,  either  the 
employer  or  registrant,  appealing  for 
the  deferment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  apply  for  de¬ 
ferment  for,  or  to  list  on  the  replace¬ 
ment  list,  employes  who  are  classified 
“3-D”  (a  man  deferred  by  reason  of 
extreme  hardship  and  privation  to 
wife,  child  or  parents)  or  “1-C”  (a 
member  of  land  or  naval  forces,  of 
United  States),  which  includes  men 
in  the  reserves  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
discharged  veterans,  or  “4-F”  (phy¬ 
sically  unfit). 

Even  though  it  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  request  deferment  for  regis¬ 
trants  classified  3-D,  1-C  or  4-F,  the 
employer  should  file  with  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  local  board  on  occupational 
certification  (Form  42B)  obtainable 
from  any  local  board,  which  requires 
information  about  the  employer’s  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  registrant’s  employment. 
When  filed  with  the  local  board,  such 
a  form  will  make  it  necessary  for  the 
board  to  notify  the  employer  in  the 
event  that  the  registrant’s  classifica¬ 
tion  is  reopened;  thus  the  employer 
will  know  whether  a  man  whom  he 
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had  considered  to  be  deferred  may  be 
pronounced  available  for  induction, 
and  may  apply  to  the  State  Director 
to  amend  his  schedule  by  adding  the 
man’s  name  to  the  replacement  list. 

The  employer  may  be  asked  to  con¬ 
fer  with  officials  of  the  State  Director’s 
office  and  deferment  refused  to  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  whom  the  employer 
considers  to  be  key  men.  In  sud 
cases,  if  the  employer  is  unable  to 
satisfy  the  State  Director  of  a  man’s 
importance,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
ascertain  in  advance  of  the  period  for 
which  replacement  is  scheduled, 
whether  the  employe  is  physically 
disqualified  for  military  service.  Then 
the  employe  may  request  his  local 
board  to  permit  him  to  apply  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  Army  physical  exami¬ 
nation.  Permission  to  take  such  an 
examination  is  discretionary  with  the 
local  board,  subject  to  apnroval  by 
state  headquarters,  but,  if  granted,  it 
may  definitely  establish  physical  dis¬ 
ability  and,  unless  the  employe  is 
later  reclassified,  it  would  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  employer  to  be¬ 
gin  looking  for  or  training  a  replace¬ 
ment. 

After  a  replacement  schedule  has 
been  accepted,  no  Form  42A  can  be 
filed  except  for  an  employe  named  on 
the  replacement  list  or  otherwise  than 
in  accordance  with  the  time  period 
fixed  on  the  replacement  list.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  no  Form  42A  which  does 
not  bear  the  acceptance  number  and 
stamp  may  be  filed  for  any  employe. 

Acceptance  of  the  replacement 
schedule  constitutes  new  evidence 
which  must  be  considered  by  a  local 
board.  The  operation  of  the  schedule 
is  not  automatic,  but  if  a  local  board 
refuses  to  consider  it  and  the  appro- 
propriate  appeals  have  not  changed 
the  local  board’s  ruling,  the  state  di¬ 
rector  will  customarily  intervene  to 
compel  acceptance  of  his  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Apart  from  the  regulations  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  certain  re¬ 
quirements  founded  on  common  sense 
and  sound  personnel  policy  should  be 
observed. 

The  month  in  which  replacement  is 
asked  for  by  the  employer  should  be 
based  on  actual  knowl^ge  or  belief 
of  the  employe’s  department  head,  and 
should  not  be  the  subject  of  prejudice 
or  favoritism.  Wherever  possible,  a 
recommendation  of  the  department 
head  should  be  reviewed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  top  executive,  who  should  also 
sign  the  replacement  schedule.  Prep¬ 
aration  of  the  schedule  should  be 
handled  as  a  delicate  and  confidential 
matter  and  consultation  with  the  em¬ 
ployes  affected  should  be  kept  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  obtain  requisite 
information. 


Fortune 

COVERS 

BUSINESS 

the  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city  — 
by  assignments  to  its 
staff  of  63  editors, 
researchers,  writers 
and  assistants 
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Blueprint  for 


Prosperity 


Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  New  England  was  unprepared  for  the 
shock  of  war — 

But  she  will  be  prepared  for  the  impact  of  peace. 

Her  plans  for  post  war  prosperity  are  reaching  the  blueprint  stage, 
plans  which  call  for  continued  production,  employment  and  wages 
for  her  workers  now  busy  on  the  9.8%  of  the  nation's  war  contracts 
being  handled  in  our  six  northeastern  states. 

Which  means  that  here  will  be  a  ready-made  market  for  post  war 
goods— a  market  that  will  be  badly  needed  when  war  orders  dwin¬ 
dle  and  the  production  of  peace-time  goods  is  resumed. 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  prestige  and  acceptance  here  for  the  days 
ahead. 


And  to  cover  this  market  the  best  and  most  efficient  medium  is  the 
local  newspapers  which  have  a  daily  circulation  of  3,942,941  in 
this  territory. 

Let  one  of  our  representatives  help  you  with  your  blueprint  for 
prosperity — now. 


MAINE 

kngor  0«lly  Newt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monltor-Pofrlot  (E) 
Koono  Sontinot  (E) 

Monehottor  Union  Loodor  (MEE) 

VERMONT 

krro  TImot  (E) 

lonnington  lonnor  (E) 

lorlin^n  Froo  Pro«  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Rtvorly  Tlmos  (E) 


Bolton  Globo  (MEE) 

Boiton  Globo  (S) 

Bolton  Poit  (M) 

Bolton  Poit  (S) 

Bolton  Record  E  Americen  (ME) 
Bolton  Sunday  Advertlier  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprlie-TImei  (E) 
Cepe  Cod  Stenderd-TTmei, 
Hyannii  (E) 

Fell  River  Herald  Newt  (E) 
Htchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Havorhtir  Gazette  (E) 


Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-TImai 

($) 

New  Bedford  Standard  TImai  (E) 
North  Adami  Transcript  (E) 

PitMald  Barkihira  Eagle  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  Newz  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MEE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timas  (E) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Valley  Dally 
Timai  (E) 

Woonsocket  Cell  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MEE) 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Ceutnat  (M) 

Hartford  Couranf  (S) 


Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

Now  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EES) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Republican  E  American 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Republican  E  American 
(EES) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Chicago  Dailies 
Battle  Over  War 
Plant  Labor 

Ckicaco,  Nov.  24 — An  expose  of  al¬ 
leged  tactics  employed  by  CIO  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America 
Union  to  get  control  and  limit  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Chicago  Studebaker  air¬ 
plane  engine  plant  continued  to  appear 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  this  week,  with 
the  Chicago  Sun  taking  issue  on  all 
Tribune  charges. 

The  Tribune  charges  Communist 
control  in  the  plant,  asserting  that 
CIO  imion  members  have  intimidated 
loyal  workers.  Tribune  reporters  Or¬ 
ville  Dwyer  and  George  Hartman 
have  developed  the  series  of  articles 
telling  of  conditions  in  the  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  race  betting  and  dice  games 
during  working  hours,  low  work 
quotas,  malingering,  open  contempt 
for  management,  sitdowns  and  slow¬ 
downs  and  dissemination  of  “Com¬ 
munist”  printed  matter  on  benches. 

Loyal  workers  were  reported  to 
have  applauded  the  Tribune’s  efforts 
to  expose  conditions.  Some  of  those 
who  called  the  Tribune  said  that  the 
first  article  caused  an  “uproar”  in  the 
big  factory.  About  20  workers  came 
to  the  Tribune’s  office  asking  a  “re¬ 
traction.”  They  were  told  that  if  they 
would  take  the  11  detailed  points  set 
forth,  reply  to  them,  and  allow  their 
pictures  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
their  sincerity,  their  version  of  the 
matter  would  be  published.  They 
declined. 

R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  UAWA, 
ordered  an  immediate  investigation  of 
the  situation. 


The  Chicago  Sim,  after  the  Tribune 
had  continued  its  expose  for  five  days, 
on  Nov.  23  printed  an  eight-column, 
front-page  l^nner  line:  “Labor  As¬ 
sails  Tribune  Smear.”  The  Sun  car¬ 
ried  a  front-page  editorial  entitled 
“Square  Deal  for  War  Workers”  and 
a  lengthy  news  story  asserting  that 
union  leaders  denounced  the  Tribune 
series  as  “untrue,  malicious  and  a 
hindrance  to  the  war  effort.” 

Four  charges  were  reported  by  the 
Sun  as  coming  from  organized  labor: 
(1)  Such  statements  create  disunity 
at  the  war  plant;  (2)  the  Tribune  is 
attempting  to  influence  results  of  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  elections, 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  Nov.  29  at 
the  Bendix  plant  and  Dec.  1  at  the 
Douglas  plant;  (3)  untruth  of  the 
stories  reflects  the  Tribune’s  bias  in 
labor  reporting,  and  further,  the 
stories  are  but  a  particularization  of 
the  newspaper’s  constant  sniping  at 
the  national  administration’s  labor 
policies;  (4)  plant  management  has 
not  complained  about  the  conditions 
alleged  in  the  Tribune’s  series, 
and  neither  have  Army  ordnance 
officials. 

The  Sun’s  editorial  asserted  that 
Studebaker  workers  have  met  “all 
schedules”  and  that  workers  and  man¬ 
agement  have  functioned  harmoni¬ 
ously. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tribune  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  pay  $500  for  the  best 
letter  written  by  a  war  worker,  man 
or  woman,  making  the  most  construc¬ 
tive  proposals  for  increasing  efficiency 
and  productivity  in  the  war  plants  of 
the  Chicago  area.  Ten  prizes  of  $50 
each  will  be  awarded  to  the  writers 
of  10  letters  adjudged  the  best  after 
the  grand  prize  has  been  given. 


Lee  Tells  How 
Writers  Spend  Day 

continued  from  page  11 


chicken,  a  piece  of  fish  and  a  piece  of 
black  bread. 

We  had  tried  at  the  Italian  news¬ 
paper  and  at  the  8th  Army  News  to 
learn  exactly  where  Sforza  was  stay¬ 
ing,  but  nobody  knew.  So  we  tried  a 
couple  of  gendarmes  who  were  sharing 
our  table.  They  consulted  a  waiter 
who  came  up  with  the  information. 

Stumbling  around  in  the  darkness 
of  the  blackout,  we  found  a  carriage 
plus  a  small  boy  who  knew  where  he 
lived,  only  a  few  blocks  away.  We 
rang  the  apartment  bell  and  when  a 
servant  answered,  Kessler  put  his  foot 
in  the  opening.  (We  are  training  him 
to  become  a  reporter  after  the  war.) 
The  maneuver  was  unnecessary. 

Sforza  was  just  going  out  to  dinner 
but  he  consented  to  give  us  a  few 
minutes.  That  proved  long  enough,  for 
the  big,  energetic  man,  nearly  hairless 
except  for  an  attenuated  white  spade 
beard,  talked  with  the  speed  of  a 
machine  gun  about  the  “stupidities  and 
lies  of  fascism”  which  he  had  foimd 
to  be  still  poisoning  the  minds  of  the 
Italian  people. 

©Wtuar)> 


CLARENCE  WILLOUGHBY  BLAKE¬ 
LY,  76,  printer  and  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin  for 
60  years,  died  at  his  home  Nov.  14  fol¬ 
lowing  a  five-years  illness  with  a  heart 
ailment.  Mr.  Blakely  entered  the 
newspaper  business  with  his  father 
and  since  has  published  both  weekly 
and  daily  papers.  His  son,  Howard  W. 
Blakely,  is  the  third  generation  in  the 
journalistic  field. 

Hugh  William  Thompson,  85,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Westfield  (N.  Y.) 


Republican,  a  weekly,  since  May  15, 
1889,  died  in  his  home  Nov.  18  after  a 
long  illness. 

Frank  Fischler,  84,  publisher  of  the 
Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News  for  20  years, 
and  a  former  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  died  Nov.  21 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Lieut.  A.  R.  Spencer,  24,  a  son  of 
John  Spencer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  has  been  killed 
in  action  in  Italy,  his  parents  were 
notified  by  the  War  Department 
Nov.  21. 

James  Elmo  Hunter,  Jr.,  34  chief 
petty  officer  in  the  Navy,  died  “while 
in  performance  of  his  duties”  overseas, 
according  to  word  received  by  his 
family.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Frank  J.  Schlosser,  who  was  press¬ 
room  supervisor  of  the  old  New  York 
World  for  43  years,  died  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home. 

Simon  W.  Cooper,  former  Long 
Island  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle,  died  Nov,  21  at  his  home  in 
Darien,  Conn.  He  was  79  years  old. 

Staff  Sgt.  Raymond  G.  Curtis  is  the 
first  employe  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Publishing  Co.  to  lose  his  life  in  action. 
Sgt.  Curtis,  who  was  a  composing  ma¬ 
chine  operator  on  the  Press-Scimitar, 
was  killed  in  the  Central  Pacific,  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Curtis, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  have  been  advised 
by  the  War  Department. 

Claude  L.  Hoffman,  43,  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  died  at 
John  Gaston  Hospital  Nov.  16  after  a 
long  illness.  _ 

Roy  H.  Wilson,  who,  according  to 
an  OWI  announcement,  was  killed  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  fall  down  a  blacked- 
out  stairway  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  was 
a  former  Wilmington,  Del.,  newspaper 
man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 


tising  staff  of  the  News-Journal  Co,  of 
that  city,  publisher  of  the  Morning 
News  and  Joumal-Every  Evening. 

Charles  Christopher  Jenkins,  61, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
William  (Ont.)  Times  Journal  and 
holder  of  various  posts  from  reporter 
to  city  editor  on  Western  Canadian 
dailies,  died  in  a  Toronto  hospital 
Nov.  22  following  an  operation.  He 
was  radio  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Charles  St.  John  Bertoboxi,  63, 


foreman  of  the  press  room  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
and  for  54  years  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper,  died  Nov.  12  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  there. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Harry  Thompson  Brun- 
DAGE,  23,  son  of  Harry  T.  Brundage, 
former  St.  Louis  newspaperman  and 
now  an  associate  editor  of  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine,  was  killed  last  July 
15  in  a  Flying  Fortress  raid  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  War  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  intarfion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  lina 
2  Hmas — .80  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  insartian 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  af  any  classified  advar- 
tisamant,  count  five  avaraga  words  to  the 
lina.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad  for  publi¬ 
cation  is  thraa  linas.  Advartisars  who  kay 
thair  ads,  Box  No.  EDITOR  $  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  service  to.advartisars  running 
a  four  tima  "Situations  Wanted"  notice, 
thair  record  is  placed  in  tha  files  of  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  assures  adver¬ 
tisers’  qualifications  being  kept  before  em- 

fJoyers  in  tha  newspaper,  magasina,  pub- 
ici^,  advertising,  publishing,  and  allied 
professions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advertisers  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’waj  at  42nd  8t. 
New  York  18.  N.  T. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  East  or  Soiithonst. 
State  equipment,  gross,  net,  price,  mort¬ 
gage.  why  you  are  selling.  Box  698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  FUBUSHEB  of  three  news¬ 
papers  is  interested  in  acquiring  outright 
or  substantial  interest  in  two  additional 
dailies.  Present  organization  may  remain 
intact.  Interest  not  predicated  on  pres¬ 
ent  earnings  or  loss.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to 

HARRY  “A”  CHESLER  JR. 

163  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


140,000  CASH  as  down  payment  on  daily 
or  weekly.  Must  be  gilt  edge  property. 
My  snccessful  record  yonr  best  manranee 
on  mortgage.  Box  632,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  has  large 
down  payment  to  make  toward  newspaper 
doing  between  8200,000  and  8300,000  a 
year  in  non-competitive  fleld.  Box  654, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


WAHTEU— UNOPPOSED  DALLY  grossing 
about  860,000  yearly.  State  selling  price, 
down  payment,  terms,  equipment,  cendi- 
tion,  in  confidence.  Box  580,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Products  For  Sale 


SALES  OUTLET  FOB  SALES  PRODUCTS 
sold  or  distributed  to  newspapers  and 
wholesale  distributors  of  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Exceptional  contacts  East 
of  Mississippi.  Write  Sales  Outlet.  Box 
685,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WE  BELIEVE  IN  PUBLICITY 

ALL  newspaper  men  do.  Almost  every¬ 
body  does.  So  we  use  publicity  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  newspapers,  but  sensible 
publicity,  which  our  clients  like  and  ap- 
rove.  Shall  we  use  our  system  for  your 
enefit!  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Michigan. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

_ (Cont’d) _ 

W.  H.  OLOVER  CO.,  VENTUUA,  CAUP, 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sale _ 

FOB  SALE  OB  UlASE  to  newspaperman 
of  character  and  ability,  one  of  best 
weekly  newspaper  and  printing  businesses 
in  South.  Excellent  equipment.  Gross¬ 
ing  20M  this  year.  Owner  entering  Army. 
Next  year  general  election  year  in  county. 
Exclusive  in  town  of  3,500.  Box  688, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  AND  SUNDAY 
MORNING  DAILY  grossing  around  860,- 
000.  County  seat,  unopposed  fleld,  town 
12,000.  No  brokers.  Box  677  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 


Exccutivu  Control  or  Least 


TO  A  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHES  who,  due 
to  age  or  health,  wishes  to  retire  from 
active  management!  Three  executives, 
experienced  In  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation,  desire  to  take  charge  of  the 
operation  of  a  newspaper  of  up  to  20,000 
circulation  on  an  operating  contract  or 
lease  with  possible  later  purchase.  Finest 
references  and  records.  Correspondence 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  670,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Phototngravtrs  Equipment  For  Salt 


30  IN.  z  40  IN.  VALLETE  LITHO  darkroom 

camera  complete  with  two  copyboards,  one 
operating  on  camera  rails,  other  on  sepa¬ 
rate  structure;  positive  holder;  acid-bisst 
focusing  glass;  steel  focusing  tape;  Dont- 
hitt  diaphragm  control  coupled  to  80  e.m. 
Zeiss  Apo-Planar  lens.  Smaller  copy  board 
on  rails  is  35  in.  x  85  in.  and  2-motor 
control  from  darkroom  regulates  forward- 
backward  and  up-and-down  movement. 
Larger  board  has  face  8  feet  x  5  feet,  with 
steel  reinforced  supporting  structure 
measuring  14  feet  x  5  feet.  This  larger 
board  is  also  fully  automatic,  vertical  and 
lateral  adjustments  being  controlled  by 
push  buttons  within  dark  room.  Lateral 
movement  is  3  feet  to  either  side  of  cen¬ 
ter  line;  vertical  range  is  1%  feet  above 
or  below  center  line.  All  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  is  AO  60-cycle. 

Vacuum  printing  frame,  size  82  in.  x 
55  in.  equipped  with  pump  driven  by  H 
horsepower,  115/230  AC  60-cycle  motor. 
Has  electric  hoist  arrangement  for  raising 
and  lowering  top  half  of  frame  as  well  as 
rotating  entire  frame  to  either  vertical  or 
horizontal  positions. 

Douthitt  whirler  60  in.  diameter,  will 
take  plate  size  35  in.  x  49  in.  Motor 
operates  on  AO  60-eyele. 

Ozalid  devtloping  machine  for  positive 
printing.  Type  2500  llOAC  60-cycle  with 
Paragon  SO  S-tnbe  blue  print  machine. 
Will  print  sheet  42  inches  wide  any 
length.  Continnons  feed. 

Photographs  available  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Shopping  News,  6309  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


Mackanicol  IqilFmflRt  F*r  Ma 


BRAND  NEW  ADDRESSOGRAFH  SPEED- 
AUMAT  Mailing  Outfit;  full  equipment 
and  supplies;  never  been  used;  must  bs 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Real  bargain  for 
cash.  Write  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
2160  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  S2-PAGE  PRESS,  AO 
drive,  stereotype  outfit,  late  model,  built 
low,  two  pistes  wide. 

GOSS  UNITUBULAB  1^  page  press,  5  years 
old,  AC  drive,  stereotype  outfit,  2  color 
cylinders,  quarter-page  folder.  Write, 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  366,  Provo,  Utah. 


Newspaper  Plant  Wanted 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT  WANT¬ 
ED.  State  lowest  price  for  cash;  and  com¬ 
plete  details  of  equipment  all  depta.  in¬ 
cluding  engraving.  Box  674,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Mechanical  Eqwlpnwt  Wonlad 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-PAGE  PRESS  with 
complete  stereotyping  equipment.  Write 
Box  680,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

(Cont’d) 

WANTED 

Oou  preM,  lingle  width  (two  pegei  wide), 
1S\  inch  printing  dinmater — 21%  inch 
ent-off  or  deck  for  same.  Dire  fall  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  A 
Pnblishcr. 


WANTED  — STA  HI  HAT  SOOBOHEB. 
Must  be  guaranteed  to  be  in  goad  condi¬ 
tion.  Cash.  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Califor¬ 
nia. 


22  EM  WIND  MAHjEE  and  Sts  Hi  Mat 
Scorcher.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  guaranteed.  Times-News,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Maryland. 


Help  Wanted 

Adeertieinc 

ADVEBTISINO  MANAQEB  or  ad  solicitor 
for  good  afternoon  daily,  8500  ABC  cir¬ 
culation.  Oood  college  town  of  12,000. 
Moderate  living  costs.  Not  a  wartime 
replacement  but  a  permanent  place  with 
an  excellent  post  war  future.  Write  fully 
giving  experience,  references,  education, 
salary  expectations,  draft  status,  etc. 
Guide  ft  Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebr. _ 

ADVEBTISINQ  man  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layouts  has  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  live-wire  afternoon  daily 
in  ^uth  Jersey,  located  midway  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City. 
If  you’re  tired  of  “slaving”  in  the 
city,  here’s  your  chance  to  live  like  a 
king  in  the  country.  Write  at  once  to 
Times-Joumal,  Vineland,  N.  J. ;  tell  ns 
about  your  ability. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SOLICITOB  to  All  place  of 
yenng  man  on  leave  in  Navy.  Preference 
for  man  with  local  newspaper  advertising 
selling  experience.  Contacts  will  be  prin¬ 
cipally  with  space  buyers  in  New  York 
City.  This  temporary  position  might  lead 
to  a  permanent  connection.  Applications 
will  be  considered  strictly  confidential. 
Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO 
RESEARCH:  PROMOTION 


WE  need  a  man  or  gal  who  would  get  a  kick 
out  of  digging  up  and  dressing  up  useful 
selling  data  on  market  and  media  for  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  Also  help  with  occasional  sales 
presentations,  mailing  pieces,  house  ads. 

HE  (  or  she)  probably  is  25  to  45,  alert, 
cooperative,  anxious  and  able  to  contrib¬ 
ute  ideas  and  take  an  active  interest  in 
advertising  sales  and  promotion  problems. 

ACTUAL  newspaper  advertising  promotion 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Please  outline  in  first  letter  education, 
experience,  salary  earned  and  expected. 
Box  676.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SALESMAN  —  National  department  of  a 
large  metropolitan  newspaper  wants  top¬ 
flight  man  who  has  a  record  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  to  contact  field  representatives, 
wholesale  jobbers,  and  agencies.  Write 
giving  your  complete  background — busi¬ 
ness  and  educational — and  furnish  satis¬ 
factory  recommendations  from  former  em¬ 
ployer.  Must  be  draft  exempt.  Man  with 
car  preferred.  Box  658,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  SOLICITOR  daily  in  mid¬ 
west  college  town  of  13,000  where  living 
costs  are  reasonable.  Permanent.  Pos¬ 
sibility  of  managership  for  right  man. 
Write  fully  to  Box  641,  Editor  Se  Pub- 
llsher. _ 

TOP  FLIGHT  ADVEBTISINO  SOLICITOB 
with  layout  and  copy  writing  experience 
for  non-metropolitan  daily  to  fill  vacancy 
not  due  to  war  conditions  so  that  position 
is  permanent.  Congenial  working  and 
ideal  living  conditions  in  rapidly  growing 
community  located  in  southesstern  sec¬ 
tion  of  United  States.  Not  a  war  boom 
town.  Want  man  who  will  be  available 
not  later  than  preferably  January  first  and 
positively  by  February  first.  Give  fullest 
possible  details  in  confidence  when  reply¬ 
ing.  Box  663,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


H«lp  Waat«4 

_ Circulation _ 

WANTED:  MATLINO  BOOM  FOBEMAN 
for  daily  newspaper  in  South.  State 

?aalifieations.  age  and  salary  expected  in 
nil.  Box  607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Idlforlal  Sarvica _ 

IP  TOU  CAN’T  HTBB  an  editorial  writer 
I  will  airmail  your  space  requirements 
daily  or  weekly.  Samples.  W.  Young,  615 
Hollywood,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Hate  WairtMl 
Utorial 


COFTBEADEB 

IF  TOU  ABE  AN  EXPERIENCED  COPY- 
READER  and  can  hit  the  ball  on  a  fast 
desk,  there  is  a  prominent  place  for  you 
on  “The  'Toledo  Blade.”  Wire  or  write 
Managing  Editor,  The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 
CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED 
IN  KET  CITIES 


for  a  national  food  trade  publication. 
Must  have  a  knowledge  of  food  distribu¬ 
tion  and  know  bow  to  gather  news  and 
fsetusl  information  on  operation  and 
management  and  translate  such  informa¬ 
tion  into  timely  news  and  merchandising 
stories. 

FOR  INFORMATION  on  rates  and  assign¬ 
ments,  address  Box  604,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COFTBEADEB,  accurate  and  fast.  Able  to 
handle  slot  two  nights  a  week  and  serve 
as  relief  night  editor.  Must  also  be 
draft  exempt  and  able  to  secure  state¬ 
ment  of  availability  if  now  employed. 
State  education,  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience.  Box  672,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OOPTWBITEB  in  advertising  department 
of  large  organisation  in  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area,  to  handle  advertising  and 
related  publicity  copy.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  creative  writer.  Newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  or  agency  experience  helpful.  Must 
be  under  40.  Write  in  detail  of  business, 
educational  background  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed.  Enclose  recent  photo.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  Box  662,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
MALE  REPORTER  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  working  conditions  on 
progressive  afternoon  daily  of  23,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Furnish  references  and  com- 

lete  sketch.  Write  managing  editor, 
amestown,  N.  Y.  Post  Journal. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER  with  some  experience  for 
general  news  work.  News  Herald,  Suf¬ 
folk,  Vs. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  MAN  OB  WO¬ 
MAN  news  editor,  evening  paper,  midwest 
town  of  13,000.  Reasonable  living  costs. 
Write  everything  to  Box  643,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

MAEX-UP  MAN 

IF  YOU  ABE  AN  EXPERIENCED  MAKE¬ 
UP  MAN  there  is  a  permanent  place  for 
you  on  “The  Toledo  Blade.”  Wire  or 
write  Managing  Editor,  The  Blade,  Tole¬ 
do.  Ohio. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  associate  editor  for  ex¬ 
panding  14  year  old  trade  mag.  Rewrite 
and  make-up  ability  essential.  Give  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Master  Plumber  A  Heating  Con- 
tractor.  Eagle  Bldg.,  B’klyn  1,  N.  Y. 

MAN  OB  WOMAN  to  handle  news  desk  on 
good  afternoon  daily,  8500  ABO  circula¬ 
tion.  Good  college  town  of  12,000.  Mod¬ 
erate  living  costs.  Write  fully  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  education,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  and  draft  status  if  man,  etc. 
Guide  and  Tribune.  Fremont.  Nebr. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN  to  assist  in  writing  and 
laying  out  monthly  publication  in  New 
York  State.  State  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  on  local  fiscal  affairs  with  samples; 
in  art  layout;  draft  and  marital  status; 
salary  expected.  Box  705,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  REWRITE  MAN  of  good 
habits.  Mn.<t  bo  experienced,  draft  ex¬ 
empt  and  able  to  secure  statement  of 
availability  if  now  employed.  State 
qualifications  and  experience.  Box  671, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BEPORTEB,  man  or  woman,  for  general 
news  work  on  afternoon  daily.  We’re 
not  looking  for  “big  shots,”  budding 
playwrights  or  philosophers,  but  can  give 
a  good  job  to  a  good  reporter.  Write 
to  Times-Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  Telegraph  Editor 
by  Georgia  morning  daily.  Midnight 
press  time.  Salary  $60.00  per  week. 
Box  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  GOOD  STAFF  MAN  needed  by 
daily  in  Southern  town.  Good  opportun¬ 
ity  and  future.  Box  603,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITERS — magasine  experi¬ 
ence.  Opportunities  in  National  Pub¬ 
lications.  Inquire  Bertha  Klansner,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  607  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17, 
N.  Y. 


Halp  Waafad 

_ Mackaaical _ 

COBIPOSITOB  to  replace  man  subject  to 
draft.  Ad  alley,  mark-up,  hand  set,  Lud¬ 
low.  Union  shop.  85e  per  hr.  for  40  hr. 
wk.  Time  and  one  half  for  overtime.  Write 
Box  558,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHmoHms  WmM 
4Jmiaiitiatiie 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY  1ST:  Advertising 
Director — Business  Manager  or  General 
Manager.  Over  24  years  experience;  20 
years  executive  capacities  on  papers 
from  50  to  200  thousand  circulations. 
Especially  able  in  advertising  sales;  and 
well  grounded  in  news,  circulation,  me¬ 
chanical  and  business  drasrtments.  Age 
48,  healthy;  energetie.  Box  700,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

CONTROLLER  AND  CHIEF  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANT  of  Mid-West  newspaper  chain  de¬ 
sires  location  Par  West  in  similar  cap¬ 
acity.  Experienced  in  budgeting,  manage¬ 
ment,  financial  problems.  35.  Highest 
references.  Box  624.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MB.  PUBLISHER: 

IF  your  newspaper  assignment  is  a  tough 
one,  I  know  how-  to  take  it.  21  years  on 
second  papers,  advanced  on  every  one  and 
never  fired.  Seven  years  local  adv.  solic¬ 
itor,  five  years  national,  four  years,  adv- 
A  business  mgr.,  five  years  gen.  mgr.  A 
treas.  all  departments.  Not  accustomed 
to  high  salary.  Position  must  be  perma¬ 
nent  if  I  qualify.  Age  48,  married,  good 
habits,  perfect  health.  Not  ashamed  of 
any  newspaper  job  I  ever  did.  Former 
publishers,  Lawrence  Watres,  County 
Bank  Building,  Scranton,  Penna.;  Frank 
D.  Schroth,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. ;  Rolland  L.  Adams,  Bethlehem 
Globe  Times,  Bethlehem,  Penna.  If  the 
gentlemen  mentioned  verify  my  statements 
and  you  are  interested,  I  am  ready  to 
go  anywhere.  Personal  interview  can  be 
arranged.  William  T.  Dodge,  321  Porter 
Street,  Easton,  Penna. _ 


SHaefioM  Waafo^ 

A^artisiif 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  combination 
man  with  production  record.  Ideas,  lay¬ 
outs.  copy,  contact  and  SELLING!  21 
years’  enerience.  Age  40.  South  pre- 
ferred.  Box  569.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
A-1  ADMAN — Layout-copy-sales.  35,  ex¬ 

empt.  Thorough  business  office,  promo¬ 
tion  training.  Employed.  Box  681,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  nationally  known 
outstanding  record.  Medium  to  large  pa¬ 
per.  Advertising  director,  business  man¬ 
ager,  smaller  paper.  Box  610,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CAN  YOU  USE  THIS 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER? 

SIX  YEARS  MANAGER  5  man  staff  news¬ 
paper  25,000.  Linage  gain  42  non-defense 
town.  Employed  $75  week,  but  has  reached 
top  present  employer.  8  years  salesman 
50,000.  33,  draU  exempt.  Not  interested 
duration  job.  Prefer  South  or  East.  Box 

633,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  any  size  daily. 
Add  to  good  revenue  or  begin  at 
“scratch.”  Thoroughly  experienced.  In¬ 
creased  74,000  MES  204.000  Linex 
(21%)  1940;  10%  1941  ’42  Nat’l.  Want 
Ad  Week  winner.  Tripled  daily’s  (5,000) 
revenue.  28,  pre-war  family,  healthy, 
draft  exempt.  Box  682,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING  M  aIT- 
AGEB,  OR  SALESMAN  -  COPYWRITER. 
Business  getter,  ideas,  copy,  layout.  18 
years’  experience,  go  anywhere — best  op¬ 
portunity.  Alert,  draft  exempt.  Box  668, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  EXECUTTVE,  42,  married,  now 
employed  as  advertising  manager,  desires 
new  connection  as  business  or  advertising 
manager,  city  under  50.000,  Excellent 
reasons  for  seeking  new  bertb.  20  years 
experience  metropolitan,  small-city  dailies. 
Versed  all  phases  local,  national,  classi¬ 
fied,  references.  Go  anywhere.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary.  $70.00  weekly.  Box  686. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituatioRS  Wantad 
Crcaladoa 

circulation'  manager"  22  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Boy  promotion,  ABC,  Little 
Merchant.  Medium  size  daily.  South 
or  Southwest.  Box  701,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  permanent¬ 
ly  employed,  desires  change.  Aggressive, 
adaptable,  twenty-five  year  splendid  rec¬ 
ord.  Changes  due  to  suspensions.  Tops 
on  city  carrier.  Can  handle  any  situation. 
100%  references.  Not  interested  in  dura¬ 
tion  job.  Address  Box  649,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  BCANAGEB,  age  38,  familiar 
all  phases  carrier  promotion  and  war-time 
circulation  problems.  MR.  PUBLISHER, 
if  you  can  offer  good  salary  and  future. 
I  am  ready  to  talk  business.  Box  565. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  Classified  Ad 

is  the  most  direct  route  to  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job,  sell 
a  service,  buy  or  sell  a  newspaper,  market  equipment  (used 
or  new)  or  make  any  desired  eontact  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Classified  Service 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


SHaatioas  Wanted 

Circulation  (ConFd) 


COMPETENT  CIRCULATION  MAN  proven 
ability  experienced  in  carrier  erganiiation, 
over  draft  age  desires  Circulation  Man- 
agement.  Box  579,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  47,  married,  de¬ 
sires  change.  Permanent  connection  only. 
West  or  southwest  preferred.  25  years 
with  two  employers.  Conscientious,  hon¬ 
est,  sober.  Box  636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnotlons  Wantnd 
Edilarial 


ACE  MAN,  47 ;  sound  vigorous  health ;  re¬ 
liable;  top  references;  10  years  present 
job  as  subeditor  important  daily;  30 
years’  experience;  able,  versatile  work¬ 
man  who  would  represent  you  well.  Oood 
salary  required.  Seek  responsible  con¬ 
nection  after  New  Year.  Prefer  west, 
midwest  city  50,000  up.  Box  605,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
HERE’S  horse  sense  with  humor  for  a  lib¬ 
eral  minded  editor.  Honorable  discharge. 

Box  684,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CABTOONIST:  If  you  want  a 
cartoonist  whom  yon  and  your  readers 
will  respect  as  an  independent  thinker 
And  who,  in  turn,  will  respect  a  fair- 
minded  publisher,  let’s  talk  it  over.  Bex 

517,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  reporter,  writer. 
Full,  part  time.  Deferred.  N.  Y.  0.  Area. 
Box  650,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Desire 
non-duratien  job  with  medium  or  smaller 
paper.  Seven  years  all-around  newspaper 
experience.  Ten  years  present  employer, 
industrial  relations  work  and  publicity 
director  for  civic  enterprises,  Ineinding 
4  years  industrial  editor.  Active  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  public  speaking  experience. 
Desire  return  to  fulltime  newspaper  work. 
Prefer  south,  southwest.  Age  88.  8-AH. 
References.  Box  545.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  and  columnist  with 
succeB.sful  Southern  and  New  York  back¬ 
ground  and  following.  Work  has  won 
prizes  and  national  recognition.  Reason¬ 
able  salary.  Age  38;  draft  exempt;  20 
years  editorial  experience;  public  speak- 

er.  Box  574.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  mature  deep-thinker 
on  government  and  economics  with  wide 
experience  seeks  connection.  Box  575. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  CLASS  PUELICITY  WOMAN  de¬ 
sires  a  permanent  connection  publicity 
department  aircraft  concern  or  airline 
company.  Prefer  mid-west  region.  Write 
Ijovenia  Lindberg,  1029  South  Water. 

Wichita.  Kansas. _ 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  ONLY 
GIRL  REPORTER,  22,  experienced  news- 
gatherer;  brainy,  swift,  conscientious; 
personality.  $40  minimum.  Box  694. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HERE  HE  IS  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  news  editor  Fif 
teen  years  in  small,  medium,  and  metro¬ 
politan  fields.  Past  10  on  world-famous 
metropolitan  paper.  Employed  th^re  now 
in  responsible  job,  but  wish  to  return  per¬ 
manently  to  smaller  field.  Publisher  seek¬ 
ing  seasoned  man  owes  it  to  himsilf  to 
look  into  my  qualifications.  37,  4-F.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree.  Would  consider  magasine. 
Box  596.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  15  years,  general 
news,  features,  women’s  page  editing. 
Now  Society  editor  paper  60,00  circula¬ 
tion.  Accurate,  fast.  Want  general  re¬ 
porting.  Box  555,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TRADE  JOURNAL  CORRESPONDENT 
for  Cleveland.  Experienced  in  industr.al 
and  financial  news.  Box  696,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WRITER,  EDITOR,  publicity  woman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  magazine  articles,  syndicated 
newspaper  features,  public  relations,  in¬ 
terviewer,  reporter.  Staff,  freelance.  Box 
678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER— SINGLE.  Draft  Deferred,  28.  5 
years  public  relation-i  exp.  as  reporter, 
rewrite  man  and  eolninnist.  Box  691, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaa«laas  Waat«4 
Mackaaical 


MECHANICAL  SUPT.  OR  COMPOSING 
ROOM  SUPT.  nationally  known ;  aggres 
sive;  harmonious  builder;  present  posi 
tion  8  years;  early  fifties;  personal  reason 
for  change.  All  records  open  for  closest 
inspection.  Reference.s  good,  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Available  for  interview.  Box 
6H3.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SItaatioBS  Waafad 

Pkolograpkcr 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  5  years’  experience. 
N.  Y.  Institute  of  Photography  graduate. 
Newspaper  and  commercial  experience. 
Age  29.  draft  deferred.  Wants  position 
on  newspaper.  Have  my  own  equipment. 
Box  690,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


BY  ARTHUR  ROBB 


N«wtpap*r 
Wiai  Two 
Libtl  Suits 


WE  HAD  a  call  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
newspaperman  who  has  had  an  ex¬ 
perience,  which,  if  not  unique,  is  rare 
in  newspaper  annals. 
He  not  only  won  a 
libel  suit  filed  against 
his  newspaper  by  a 
defeated  official;  he 
also  won  a  verdict 
on  a  suit  that  the  paper  filed  against 
the  erstwhile  plaintiff.  The  latter 
was  for  only  6  cents,  the  amount  the 
paper  asked,  but  it  was  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  newspaper’s  fight 
to  bring  decency  into  the  politics  of 


its  community. 

Our  caller  was  Charles  E.  Hewitt, 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  News 
of  the  Tonawandas,  circulating  in 
Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.  These  twin  cities  lie  between 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  on  what 
is  still  called  the  “Niagara  Frontier." 
They  are  the  terminus  of  the  historic 
Erie  Canal,  and  imtil  a  generation 
ago  they  were  the  largest  lumber 
port  in  the  United  States. 

Monster  rafts  of  timber  used  to  be 
floated  down  the  Lakes  (or  is  it  up 
the  Lakes?)  from  the  great  forests  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
finding  a  resting  place  at  that  last 
harbor  west  of  the  Niagara  cataract. 
Canal  bargemen  and  the  bully  boys 
who  used  to  ride  the  timber  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  cities’  population — 
Irish,  Germans,  Scandinavians — some 
of  whom  moved  West  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  major  woods  operations  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  A  lot  of  them  stayed. 

When  lumber  was  succeeded  by 
steel  manufacture  and  kindred  heavy 
business,  there  was  an  influx  of  folks 
from  Poland  and  other  coimtries  of 
Central  Europe.  Today,  the  cities  are 
flanked  by  two  airplane  plants,  which 
have  pn^uced  new  housing  prob¬ 
lems — ^partially  solved  by  local  and 
State  initiative — ^but  which  have  not 
essentially  changed  the  character  of 
the  population. 

The  commimity,  as  may  be  seen,  is 
by  no  means  a  white  collar  outfit  It 
is  one  where  people  work  hard  when 
business  is  good,  and  may  not  work 
at  all  when  industry  is  in  the  dol¬ 
drums — in  other  words,  a  place  where 
a  political  boss  can  maintain  himself 
in  power  indefinitely  by  catering  to 
racial  and  religious  groups  imless 
there  is  a  newspaper  keenly  alert  to 
broad  public  interests.  The  Tona¬ 
wandas  have  such  a  newspaper. 


The  Press 
WoR  This 
ElectioR 


BACK  IN  1941,  Mr.  Hewitt  and  a 
number  of  his  fellow  citizens  de¬ 
cided  that  a  change  of  administration 
was  needed  for  the 
best  interests  of  the 
place  they  lived  in. 
The  Mayor  had  been 
in  public  office  for 
18  years,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  official  rank,  he  was  also 
the  “boss”  of  the  local  Republican 
organization.  The  Democrats  hardly 
counted. 

A  month  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
politician  in  question  was  a  strong 
“isolationist”  Like  a  good  many  others 
at  that  time,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
American  enbroilment  with  Germany. 
He  thought  we  could  “niake  a  deal 
with  Hitler,”  and  said  so  in  private 
and  public.  He  was  thought  to  be 
friendly  with  the  sect  known  as  Je¬ 
hovah’s  Witnesses,  and  frequently 
expressed  himself  as  unfriendly  to 
Jews  and  Catholics.  On  one  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  refused,  in  his 
official  capacity,  to  extend  the  greet¬ 


ings  of  the  city  to  a  former  Governor 
of  New  York,  on  grounds  both  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious. 

These  charges  were  set  forth  in  a 
full  page  advertisement  in  the  News, 
signed  by  a  local  Republican  com¬ 
mittee,  written,  we  strongly  suspect, 
by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  They 
charged  that  the  Mayor  had  been  re¬ 
miss  in  performance  of  his  duties  and 
was  guided  by  improper  influences 
in  office;  that  he  acted  without  thought 
for  the  country’s  war  effort;  that, 
while  he  was  not  accused  of  being  in 
favor  of  Hitler,  his  conduct  indicated 
that  his  ideas  and  those  of  Der 
Fuehrer  were  not  far  apart;  that  he 
had  been  closely  associated  with 
groups  which  did  not  hold  views  in 
accordance  with  ideas  of  American 
liberties. 

The  paper  supported  the  campaign 
strongly  with  front  page  news  stories 
and  editorials,  which  emphasized  that 
it  was  not  attacking  the  candidate  as 
a  man,  not  maliciously,  but  as  “the 
man  at  fault”;  not  against  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  for  the  city  and  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  result  was  the  upset  of  the 
machine  which  had  dominated  the 
city’s  politics  for  half  a  life-time.  The 
Mayor  was  defeated  by  another  Re¬ 
publican  in  the  primaries  and  his 
Democratic  opponent  was  elected.  ’The 
day  following  his  defeat,  the  paper 
pledged  again  that  he  would  suffer 
no  more  attacks  in  its  columns.  That 
pledge  was  kept,  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  erstwhile  “dictator.”  He  filed 
suit  in  Erie  County  Supreme  Court 
against  the  paper,  with  several  public 
expressions  that  resulted  in  the  News’ 
counter  suit  for  libel  against  him.  A 
few  weeks  ago  both  suits  were  tried 
simultaneously.  The  jury’s  verdict 
in  the  Mayor’s  suit  was  “no  cause.” 
In  the  paper’s  suit  against  the  Mayor, 
the  latter  was  found  guilty,  and,  as 
said,  the  newspaper  was  awarded 
damages  of  6  cents.  The  ex-Mayor 
was  directed  to  pay  legal  costs. 


•  •  « 


IT  ISNT  often  that  a  newspaper  sues 
for  libel.  Even  more  rarely  does 
it  collect.  That  might  indicate  that 
the  News  and  its 
publisher  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  rim  -  of  -  paper, 
and  the  indication  is 
correct.  Mr.  Hewitt 


HewiH 
Kaew  Hitler's 
GerRiQRy 


IS  a  newspaperman 
and  has  been  since  he  began  carrying 
the  paper,  then  operated  by  his  father, 
at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  while  he  was 
still  in  high  school.  He  had  no  idea 
of  becoming  a  publisher  until  two  or 
three  years  ago,  when  his  father  be¬ 
came  too  ill  to  conduct  the  business, 
and  the  young  man  was  called  upon 
to  take  over. 

For  five  years  previously,  he  had 
been  in  Europe  as  a  correspondent. 
After  leaving  college,  he  went  to  Ber¬ 
lin  as  assistant  to  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  then  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 


Later  he  assisted  John  Gunther  in 
the  same  capacity.  A  year  or  so  later, 
he  was  Munich-Berchtesgaden  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Reuters,  and  as  such, 
went  through  the  “appeasement” 
phase  of  European  relationships. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  came  back 
to  the  United  States  filled  with  a 
hatred  for  all  that  Hitler’s  Germany 
meant.  He  wrote  a  number  of  articles 
for  leading  magazines  about  his  Ger¬ 
man  experiences,  and  was  a  key  wit¬ 
ness  for  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
the  trial  of  Transocean  News  Bureau, 


then  Germany’s  top  propaganda 
agency  in  the  Americas. 

Getting  back  to  Tonawanda  as  head 
of  the  News,  he  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  area  in  the  nation’s 
war  effort.  From  the  moment  he  took 
hold,  he  instituted  a  column,  which 
he  believes  was  the  first  in  any  U.  S. 
newspaper,  entitled  “War  and  the 
Tonawandas,”  seeking  to  localize  the 
events  of  the  war,  to  bring  them 
home  on  a  local  basis,  into  the  family 
of  every  reader. 

Whether  this  and  other  editorial 
efforts  of  the  News  are  to  be  wholly 
credited  with  the  result  makes  no 
difference.  The  result  is  that  five 
vital  war  plants  within  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  area  have  won 
Army-Navy  “E”  awards.  That  is 
probably  par  for  any  city  and  any 
newspaper  in  a  community  of  the  size. 
The  News  also  came  out  tops  in  the 
State  for  per  capita  collection  of  scrap. 
It  has  led  its  end  of  New  York  State 
in  War  Bond  sales  per  capita.  It  led 
in  the  drive  for  new  local  housing 
facilities,  recently  rated  by  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  the  ^t  and 
the  finest  to  be  finished  in  the  State. 
The  latter  was  accomplished  after  the 
losing  Mayor  had  departed  from  of¬ 
fice. 

No  newspaperman  in  a  war  produc¬ 
tion  commimity  needs  to  be  told  the 
importance  of  housing  for  working 
people.  The  Tonawandas,  old  and 
static  towns,  with  their  future  appar¬ 
ently  behind  them,  had  no  provision 
for  a  scheme  of  things  which  would 
make  every  one  of  its  30  or  35  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  vital  centers  for  the 
production  of  war  materials.  Every 
one  of  them  has  been  converted  100% 
to  war  ends,  and  when  Charlie  Hewitt 
became  publisher  of  the  News,  trail¬ 
ers  were  crowding  every  front  and 
back  yard  in  the  city’s  streets.  The 
twin  cities  had  a  “zero  rating”  so  far 
as  housing  facilities  went,  for  the 
influx  of  1S%  over  the  1940  popula¬ 
tions. 

Hewitt  was  new  to  that  scene,  but 
it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  go  into 
action.  A  high  State  official  came  to 
town  to  discuss  the  housing  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  Mayor  had  no  time  for  such 
nonsense.  “If  the  government  was 
smart,”  this  “smart”  officer  told  the 
State  delegate,  “it  would  make  a  deal 
with  Hitler  now  and  we  would  all 
go  back  to  making  some  money.” 

Other  citizens  were  not  so  blind, 
and  behind  the  leadership  of  the  News, 
they  provided  for  two  modern  devel¬ 
opments,  without  Federal  aid.  The 
editor  who  had  spent  five  years  in 
Germany  was  not  slow  to  tell  his 
fellow  townsfolk  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  destruction  in  “making  a  deal 
with  Hitler.”  As  he  testified  at  the 
libel  trials; 

“The  war  policy  of  the  News  has 
been  to  back  the  war  and  build  the 
town — and  help  any  good  man  in 
either  party.  I  have  backed  vigor¬ 
ously  what  I  thought  was  for  the 
good  of  the  community  and  the  war 
effort.  As  between  parties,  we  back 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Our 


motto,  carried  on  the  front  page  since 
my  editorship  of  the  paper,  has  been; 
‘All  Out  and  All  Together’ — plus, 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  another,  ‘We’re 
In  It,  Let’s  win  It’  ” 

The  6-cent  damage  verdict  may 
merit  further  explanation.  We  doubt 
that  the  paper  could  have  proven 
substantial  damages  from  the  former 
Mayor’s  attacks.  Since  he  delivered 
them,  it  appears  from  ABC  figures 
that  net  paid  circulation  has  increased 
46.5%,  and,  as  of  Nov.  13,  Mr.  Hewitt 
tells  us,  the  increase  since  Jan.  1. 

1941,  is  64%. 

Of  further  interest  is  the  fact  that, 
with  advertising  in  the  first  10  months 
of  1943  topping  the  1942  figures  by 
44.1  per  cent,  the  paper  has  printed 
12.36%  fewer  pages,  abolished  returns 
and  promotional  sampling  and  has 
actually  achieved  a  newsprint  saving, 
in  terms  of  1,000  net  paid  circulation, 
of  18.8%. 

We  know  a  lot  of  newspaper.s  who 
would  welcome  a  million  dollar  libel 
suit  on  the  same  terms.  We  know  a 
few  others  who  would  like  to  know 
how  Mr.  Hewitt  can  gain  44%  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  64%  ir  circulation  and 
still  save  paper.  Maybe  that’s  an¬ 
other  story  for  this  page. 

■ 

Oct.  Newsprint  Use 
9.5%  Below  Oct.  '41 

Although  apparent  total  newsprint 
consumption  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  ten  months  of  1943  showed 
a  decline  of  only  1.8%  below  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  same  months  of  1942 
and  4.5%  below  1941,  the  decrease 
was  slightly  greater  for  the  month  of 
September  and  considerably  greater 
in  October,  according  to  fibres  re¬ 
ported  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

October  apparent  total  consumption 
of  316,973  tons  of  newsprint  was  7.4% 
below  the  342,327  tonnage  of  October, 

1942,  and  9.5%  below  the  350,064  tons 
used  in  October  1941. 

September  consumption  apparently 
declined  3.9%  to  299,755  tons  in  1943 
from  311,832  tons  in  1942,  and  5.9% 
from  the  318,870  tonnage  used  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1941. 

Apparent  consumption  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  this  year  totaled  3,068,- 
002  tons,  as  compared  with  3,125,1^ 
tons  in  1942  and  3,211,797  in  1941. 

Newsprint  stocks  of  American  con¬ 
sumers,  which  declined  during  the 
first  five  months  and  mounted  again 
during  the  summer  months,  declined 
during  September  and  dropped  in 
October  to  485,938  tons,  their  lowest 
level  since  August,  1941,  but  stocks 
of  all  North  American  manufacturers 
rose  from  117,411  tons  in  September. 

1943,  to  129,467  tons  in  October,  still 
considerably  below  the  1942  monthly 
totals  of  207,859  tons  for  September 
and  177,809  for  October. 

Shipments  from  Canada  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year  repre¬ 
sented  73%  of  the  total  U.  S.  supply 
compared  with  71%  during  the  whole 
of  1942  and  70%  during  1941. 


ware  &  care 


or 


wear 


tear? 


A  good  old-fashioiicd  word,  that — 7cy//v,  the 
quality  ot  caution  and  discretion,  and  can\  its 
eldest  son.  Their  deplorable  relatives,  tcyv//-  and 
tcaf\  are  altogether  too  well  known. 


^1  ''HERE’S a  tendency  today  toward 
X  too  much  slapdash  —  too  much  of 
the  attitude  of  “it’s  good  enough,  it 
will  have  to  do.”  In  this  connection,  it’s 
interesting  to  note  that  men  can  combat 
suf'h  a  point  of  view,  but  machines  are 
inanim^^'•  :ind  ('annf)t  prevent  the  in¬ 


evitable  results  of  unnecessary  human 
indifference  and  carelessness. 

Machines  that  can  be  productive 
should  be  trei\ted  wisely  and  well.  lino¬ 
types,  faithful  friends  of  publishers  and 
printers,  merit  proper  attention  and 
care.  See  that  they  get  it! 


hi  I  are 


rU  ELFTH  OF  J  SFR/FS 


[DEDICATED  TO  THOSE  WHOSE  CONVICTION  IS 
INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE  AND  WHO  ADVERTISE 
NOW  TO  INSURE  ITS  CONTINUANCE 

PUBLIC  morale  and  a  belief  in  the 
future  are  hein^?  aided  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  “peeks  at  thing's  to  come”. 
Dream  castles  are  built  from  advertise¬ 
ments  long  before  they  become  actual 
homes  for  growing  families. 


Advertising— wisely  planned,  placed,  and  adequately  continued 
cheaply  and  efficiently  enlarges  the  use  of  a  product  or  provides 
the  basis  for  an  enlightened,  intelligent  public  opinion. 
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